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In this issue... 

a A MEMORIAL TO MARTYRS 
What was built as a War Memorial 
Arch some 60 odd years ago in 
memory of the Indian soldiers killed 
in World War I. is now a monument 
to remember all those who had laid 
down their lives in the defence of 
their motherland—India, A Republic 
Day Feature. 

H UNITED MT: stand 

People everywhere are speaking of 
National Integration. Here’s a 
report of how children from all 
over the country tried to put the 
idea into practice during a 6-day 
camp. 

12 PONGAL 

A description of the harvest festival 
in Tamil Nadu that comes off in 
January. 

14 A LETTER TO YOU 

Can anyone think of an adventure 
with a cake of soap? Except, of 
course. Perky! 

17 FALLING IN FLAKES 

Beginning with ‘Snow’ and ‘Snowfall’ 
(an ‘experience’ in many parts of 
the world in January), this is a new 
scries on spinning words. 








22 C]HEER UP, MY GIRL 

Little Jayanthi is left out when her 
grandfather goes away to receive 
Prime Minister Nehru. She plans a 
meeting with her revered leader, 
and succeeds. IIow'? 

24 ADVENTURE IN THE FOREST 
A true story — with some suspense 
and surprises, too. 

27 GARDEN - IN A BOTTLE 

Ever heard of a garden that does 
not need watering even for a year? 

29 STUDENTS’ TRIBUTE TO NEHRU 
How else can children remember 
Ehacha Nehru than by recalling the 
ideals for which he stood — includ¬ 
ing unity of the nation and inter¬ 
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32 INDIA AT A GLANCE 

A pictorial feature on Kerala. 

34 LIKE WITH UNCLE 

A 3-page comics that captures life 
in Kerala, with its old world charm. 

37 INSPECTOR GARUD 
A new serial starts. 

41 RHAPSODY IN RETROSPECT 
An Indian girl abroad, who spends a 
holiday in India, continues to recount 
her experiences. 


44 KANNAKI AND KOVALAN 

The sixth part of the serial based on 
a Tamil classic. 

48 THE CIVILIZED SAVAGES 

Sounds like a contradiction. But this 
tale belies any such doubt. 

.51 MEN WHO BUILT COMPUTERS 
The ENIAC was a World War II 
product, out of sheer necessity. But 
its two builders had only bitter 
experiences. 

50 MICKEY MOUSE IS SIXTY 

Children’s favourite comic character 
was in Delhi recently for his 
birthday party. An account. 

58 TO THE LAND OF THE FAIRIES 
Old Khan Chacha, who regales chil¬ 
dren with his fairy tales, takes off to 
the land of fairies. 

02 THE SQUABBLERS 

They are the twins Rohit and Pankaj. 
But why should they fight? 

05 INDIA OVERCOME THE KIWIS’ 
Once again, it’s the cricket season 
in India, and our team seems to 
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From Our Readers ... 

Dear Editor, 

Children’s World is a complete children’s 
magazine. It would become brighter if you 
could print blow-ups more frequently. 
Can you give us blow-ups of animals? 
Perky’s letters are very nice. 

J.B. Raja, Dayan and Antony, Shertalloi 

My children become really impatient 
when they miss an issue. I think the suc¬ 
cess of Children's World is in this eager 
waiting by the children. 

Dr. M.D. Gupic, Madras 


Here's to wish ail our readers a very 
happy and prosperous New Year. How 
belter can we greet you on this occasion 
than by providing you with an attractive 
poster calendar? When it is mounted on 
the wall above your desk at home, we are 
certain that it will every day remind you of 
your favourite magazine and how it had 
kept you entertained (and educated, tool 
all these 21 years. See what an headmaster 
from the State of Jammu & Kashmir has 
to write about (he magazine. Alter his 
own children had grown with the maga¬ 
zine, and perhaps now grown out, he has 
found it fit to introduce it to his students. 
Another parent tells us how eagerly his 
children wait for the new issue every 
month. We are proud to have such sincere 
subscribers and accept with humility the 
tributes they pay. In fact, it is such en¬ 
comium that throws a challenge to us to 
make the magazine a shade better every 
time we prepare a new issue. The greatest 
attraction of January every year is un¬ 
doubtedly the Republic Day Parade. And 
one landmark of Delhi that comes to lime- 


Children’s World will soon be entering 
its twenty-second year. I congratulate the 
Editorial staff and the publishers for bring¬ 
ing out such a good magazine, very useful 
to the young ones. It is an uphill task. 
1 used to buy it for my children. Now I 
would like to introduce it in my school for 
the benefit of the students. 

Hcodmnster, High School, Akhnoor 

I saw Children's World in my school 
library. I liked it very much. I am now its 
regular reader. 

• S. Ravanan, Coimbatore 


... From the Editor 

light that day i.s India Gate {like the Red 
Fort on Independence Day). This month 
we have a feature on the history of this 
memorial to the country’s martyrs. Ever 
since Independence, and especially after 
the reorganisation of the States on the 
basis of the language spoken by the 
majority of the people in each State, our 
leadens have been exhorting the j^eople to 
think of their country first. This idea of 
national integration is easily^ instilled in 
children. We have reports of two functions 
held in Delhi recently in w'hich children 
tried to promote this ideal concept 
of one nation. Speaking of States, this 
month’s feature in the scries “India at a 
Glance ' is on Kerala. .And to supplement 
it, we have a typical Kerala story — in 
comics form! It comes from the pen of the 
world famous cartoonist, Shankar. We 
also begin a new series with “Spinning 
Words” ■— and the words chosen will be 
correlated to the month of the issue. That 
will be something to look forward to — 
month after month. 
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COVER STORY 


A Memorial to Martyrs 

By S. Mazumdar 


Children of Delhi and those visiting the 
capital are only too familiar vMh its famous 
landmark — India Gate. Children else¬ 
where may easily identify ft when they 
watch that grand show — the Republk. 
Day Parade on January 26 — on their 
TV sets. Just before the start of the 
Parade, the Prime Minister drives up to 
India Gate to pay the nation’s homage to 
the unknown soldiers who had laid doum 
their lives in defeiiding their motherland. 
We lead this moiith's Republic Day features 
with this piece on India Gate. Stones speak, 
don’t they? 

D URINCt the winter of 1911, the city of 
Delhi witnessed a grand show. The 
Emperor of India, King George V, had 
come from England and a ‘Durbar’ or 
royal gathering was taking place, to which 
the princes of the various Indian states 
had been invited. At this time, on Decem¬ 
ber 15. 1911, the foundation stone was 
laid for a new capital city. The place where 
its offices and residences were to be built 
was named New Delhi, and a famous archi¬ 
tect. Sir Edwin Lutyens, was made in 
charge of constructing this city. 

This grand place was designed to con¬ 
tain the Viceroy’s House, on top of a hil¬ 
lock called Raisina Hill. Down this hill was 
a large open courtyard, with tw'o giant 
fountains at either end. A broad avenue 
named Kingsway, led to the most impres¬ 
sive structure of the city, a giant archw'ay 
called the India War Memorial Arch. It was 
the central point of the whole city’s lay¬ 
out and could be seen from all the build¬ 
ings—the Viceroy’s House and the sur¬ 


rounding offices. On either side of this 
Arch were two canals of shallow water 
and broad grassy patches, dotted with 
jamun trees. All these buildings can be 
seen today and every visitor to Delhi 
knows about them. The Viceroy’s House is 
now Rashtrapati Bhavan. Kingsway is Raj- 
path. and its most important monument— 
the War Memorial Arch — is none other 
than India Gate. 

Unlike the other buildings of New Delhi 
India Gate is still a very familiar sight for 
children. We see it on our TV screens on 
January 26, each year, for two important 
national functions are held at this place. 
1 he colourful Republic Day parade goes 
past India Gate. To mark the start of the 
day, a special ceremony of laying the 
wTeath’ is performed at this gateway, by 
the Prime Minister. Defence Minister, and 
the Chiefs of the Army, Navy, and the Air 
Force. 

India Gate, as it is called, has a long his¬ 
tory. The ‘plan’ for building this monu¬ 
ment w'as drawm up on October 20, 1913. 
But the arch was not for beauty alone. The 
reason for its existence is inscribed on its 
walls. The words that are carved into 
the sandstone slab, of India Gate, read: 
“1914 India 1919. To the dead of the Indian 
armies who fell and are honoured in France 
and Flanders, Mesopotamia and Persia, 
East Africa, Gallipoli and elsewhere in the 
Near and the Far East and in sacred me¬ 
mory also of those whose names are here 
recorded and who fell in India on the 
North West Frontier and during the Third 
Afghan War.” 

India Gate, therefore, is a noble way of 
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paying homage to the fighting soldier. In 
the thick of battle, not all of them have 
their sacrifices and service noticed. Some 
brave ones do not get recognised for their 
work, at that time. Several die. in places 
and in situations where their earthly re¬ 
mains are not found. For such soldiers, it 
is a nation’s duty to recognise their deeds, 
and building a memorial to their memory, 
in the heart of the new capital, was a fit¬ 
ting tribute. 

During World War I, 1914-1918, there 
were a million soldiers and labourers from 
India who fought in every theatre of 
the War. Of these, 90,000 were in the In¬ 
fantry and Cavalry divisions of the army 
and were fighting in Belgium and France. 
About 50,000 labourers had worked in 
bases of the allied armies. At the end of 
the War, altogether 70,000 of them had 
died, by 1921. So these people could not 


be forgotten and left unknown. A memo¬ 
rial arch was to be built and their names 
inscribed on it. 

At first, the British Government had 
plans to erect this arch at Attock, in the 
North West Frontier Province, for several 
men had died there. But it was far away 
from the main centre of the population. 
The architect, Lutyens, had earlier decid¬ 
ed on writing individual names on the Me¬ 
morial. So, 13,500 names of Indian and 
British soldiers who had died in the area 
menticncd were written on all the internal 
sides and on either end of India Gate. Of 
those, 1390 are of British birth. About 
12,343 of them belonged to the Indian 
army: 1148 to the British army and 19 to 
the Royal Air Force, one to the Royal 
Navy, and one to the Royal Marines. An¬ 
other interesting feature is that among 

(Turn to page 11) 


hniia Gale, ffankcd by the Central Vista, whidi is a unique feature for a capital anywhere in the world. 

(Photo by Kaj Kumar Sinha) 
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UNITED WE STAND 

By Seema Mehra 


A SIX-DvW long camp vi'as organised by 
the Nehru Bal Sangh, a voluntary 
organisation, from November 14 to 19, in 
Delhi. This was the nineteenth such camp 
organised by the Nehru Bal Sangh. Its ear¬ 
lier camps have been held at different 
venues all over India. 

This particular camp was difTerenl from 
the preceding ones. Almost one thousand 
delegates, between the ages of 14 and 18. 
representing various parts of India, 
participated. 

A mini-India started taking shape at 
“Ekta Nagar” from Nov. 12, when dele¬ 
gates began pouring in On arrival, they 
were housed in tents, named after various 
tribes of India Ten delegates, each from a 
different part of the country, were put to¬ 
gether in every tent. 

On the morning of the first day of the 
camp, each organiser, convenor and es¬ 
cort, and delegate introduced liimselt; 
herself '1 he afternoon was cicvotcd to 
“Know thy country", where the 'aniba.ssa- 
dors’ came to know more about their coun¬ 
try, as the delegates visually presented a 
picture of their respective St.atc The mar¬ 
riage cerenionv of Maharashtra. Bhangara 
of runjab, Kuchipudi dance of Andhra 
Pradesh, and a costume display of Mizo¬ 
ram were among the well-received items. 

The camp was formally inaugurated on 
Nov lo Mrs, Shiela Diksliit, Minister of 
State for Parliamentary Affairs and Chair¬ 
person, Implementation Coinrnitleo for 
Commemoration of Nehru Centenary, prais¬ 
ed the Nehru Bal Sangh for fostering the 
spirit of national integration and asked 
the delegates to carry the spirit of inte¬ 
gration to their respective States. The de¬ 
legates then presented a wide repertoire of 
cultural items 


The morning of Nov. 16 w'as devoted to 
social work. The delegates were divided 
into four groups. They w'ent round the 
houses in colonies like Ilauz Khas, Green 
Park, Gitanjali Enclave, and Vasant Vihar 
to collect old clothes, magazines, books, 
sliocs. ulensils, and the like. Whatever 
was collected w'as handed over to the Red 
Cross. 

In the afternoon the delegates were 
taken on an educational tour of Delhi. 
They visited the Badarpur Thermal Power 
Station, the Mcleorological Department, 
Nehru Mu.seuni, and the National Museum 
of Natural History. The evening was graced 
by the presence of lhat grand old lady of 
India's freedom movement, Mrs. Aruna 
Asaf Ah Slie talked at length with the 
delegates and regaled them with interest¬ 
ing anecdotes about Mahatma Gandhi and 
.lawaharlal Nehru. She emphasised the 
need for national integration and pioni])- 
It'd the children to put into jiracticc w'hat 
they learnt at the camp. 

November 16 was also the eve of the 
Peace' march Mr, Richard Jrom the C.S.A. 
and Mr Matluir from India, leading voices 
of ‘World Beyond War’, educated the chil¬ 
dren about the necessity to inculcate in 
everybody the need to avoid the misuse 
of nuclear w'capons. 

November 17 was a rcil letter day at 
the camp. The delegates look out a Peace 
march from India Gate to the Soviet and 
.\merican embassies, where the delegates 
presented a memorandum requesting the 
two countries to call a halt to nuclear 
proliferation. 

The Peace march was flagged off at 
11 am. by the Lt. Governor of Delhi, Mr. 
Romesh Bhandari. Some Members of Par¬ 
liament marched with the children. Apart 
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from the delegates of the camp, children 
from the Delhi Public School, Mathura 
Road, Blue Bells School, St. ("olumbus and 
Delhi Public School, Noida, also partici¬ 
pated in the march. The evening was de¬ 
voted to drama. Four tents comprising 
delegates from almost all States of the 
country were clubbed together in one 
group and an inler-tent drama competi 
tion was held. 


November 18 was a day of leisure. The 
delegates went sight-seeing to Qutab Minar. 
Teen Murti Bhavan, Red Fort, and the 
B<ahai Temple. 

In Ekta Nagar, most delegates felt that 
we are Indians first and always. Deepak 
Duggal from Bangalore ‘discovered’ India 
for the first lime in the camp. “At the camp 
we came to know the cultures and tradi¬ 
tions and had a deep insight into the vari- 
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ous States,” said Krishna Prasad from Kar¬ 
nataka. Shilpa Gulati remembers the first 
day when she didn’t know anybody in the 
camp . . . but soon everybody smiled and 
“the camp was my new home and my new 
family.” 

Lavanya opined: “It’s a nice feeling to 
know that you have friends all over the 
nation . . . the only wise thing I ever did 
in my life is that I have come to this camp." 

John from Kerala said, “This camp pro¬ 
vides an opportunity to students from dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country to live together 

(From page 7) 

the names are four nursing sisters of 
Queen Alexandra’s and the Australian 
Nursing Service. The British names are in 
alphabetical order, and the Indian ones, 
in regimental order. 

In recent times India Gate has become 
a haloed spot for the nation. In the mid¬ 
dle of the archway, there is now the “Amar 
Jawan Jyoti” or the Eternal Flame dedi- 
catedd to the Indian soldiers. After the 
Bangladesh War in 1971-72, there was 
again a need to pay a tribute to our fight¬ 
ing forces, especially the unknown and un¬ 
sung heroes among them. A simple eter¬ 
nal flame burns incessantly, and its glow¬ 
ing embers light up the typical soldierly 
tools—an olive green helmet and an up 
side dovm rifle, symbols of a mute salute to 
the special ones. Beyond this flame, which 
is placed dead centre of the covered arch¬ 
way, there are three flag poles over which 
flutter the flags of the Army, Navy and 
.\ir Force chiefs. These flags are hoisted 
at sunrise each morning and taken down 
at sunset, with the fanfare of buglers who 
play the “Reveille”. All through the day. 
after the hoisting of the flag, a sentry on 
duty stands, in full uniform, rifle in hand, 
as a mark of respect to the Unknown Sol¬ 
dier. On special occasions, like the Repub* 


in one atmosphere which gives a feeling of 
oneness amongst ourselves.” 

Sanjay Dilwiaria from Delhi said, “All 
the delegates live here like one family.” 

The concluding function bubbled with 
colour and grandeur as rich as our cultural 
heritage. It was heartening to see the de 
legates from Sikkim and Mizoram perfor¬ 
ming a dance from Haryana, and delegates 
from the south doing Bhangra. The dele¬ 
gates from Himachal Pradesh and Delhi 
sang songs from Bihar. This is what the 
camp was all about . . . bringing in a feel¬ 
ing of oneness . . a feeling of Indianness. 

lie Day, and the commemorative occasions 
of various army units, wreaths of flowers 
are placed by dignitaries and national lea¬ 
ders, as a special mark of honour. 

India Gate is an oft visited monument 
on all days of the year. Its gigantic size, 
perfect symmtery of architecture, and its 
simple but impressive lines, attract large 
crowds. The arch is built into a central 
“island” from which six main roads of New 
Delhi bifurcate in different directions. 

The Gate is made with Dholpur sand 
stone, buff in hue and smooth to touch. It 
is divided into four squat pillar-like stands 
which are rectangular at the base. In the 
centre of these pillars is a roadway, layer¬ 
ed with stone gravel which is kept spot¬ 
lessly clean. The two wings of India Gate 
are the North and South Courts of the 
monument. 

The sandstone structure is placed in a 
landscape of lush greenery. A shell shaped 
pair of fountains, at either end, comple¬ 
ment the squat rectangular features of the 
main arch. At night, a row of floodlights 
transform the whole place into a golden 
fairyland. At any time of the day and into 
the late hours of the night, the India Gate 
premises cast a magic spell over Delhi’s 
citizens. Its majestic sight and touching 
story have endeared it to every Indian. 
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PONGAL 


A HARVEST FESTIVAL 

I’evt and plioto(;raphs l)\ N. Kaiiiakrishiiu 


P ONGAL, whiclj comes ofT in the middle 
of JanUiOy, celebrates the entry of the 
Sun into Uttarayana - the cominj; of 
Spring. On this occasion, fresli nee. sugar¬ 
cane. and jaggmy are cooked in new 
vessels Puja is performed to the Sun 
god. and ‘Poiigal’ is oiTered to Ilmi Pongal 
IS a .sweet dish cooked with rice, jaggery, 
ghee and milk It also means boiling of 
milk in the new pot 
Pongal IS a colourlul and ])opnlar festival 
of Tamil Nadu and other places ni South 
India It is otherwise known as Sankaran- 
tin. })artieularly in Andhra Pradesh. In 
Tamil, the word Pongal moans ‘ overflow'", 
and it has a reference to the boiling of 
rice or milk over the oven in everyday life. 

.■\part from tins, the festival is celebrated 
during the harvest sea.son, and it is the 
time of the year which brings peace to the 


householder, who stores the paddy that 
will last for a year. Uttarayana begins 
tins (lav By that it is meant, the Sun is 
very near the Equator and begins his 
course northward. Winter will fade away 
slowly and .spring will set its foot wdien 
flowers blossom 

Pongal IS observed with all its glory in 
villages. Long before the day dawns, the 
vdlagers begin cleaning their houses and 
whitewash them Doorsteps will be deco- 
I’ated Broad thick lines are painted 
vertioally; these are called SEMMAN 
P.XTT.ALS Everything will present a 
festive appearance. In villages, old mud 
ves.sels will be destroyed, and fresh ones 
substituted in their places. The housewife 
w ill be busy decorating the front courtyard. 
Pongal IS the happy occasion when every¬ 
one prays for the welfare of the members 
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Above : ‘Pongar being cooked. Below : The 
is worshippeil. On facing page : A frame' 
of sugarcane. 

of the family, their catHe, and above all 
their crops. 

The next day after Pongal is known as 
the Mattu Pongal, when worship is offered 
to the cow, calf, and the bulls — symbols 
of agricultural wealth The animals are 
bathed, their horns are neatly shaved and 
painted in rich colours, and little bells are 
tied round their necks. Garlands made of 
NEITI (cork) are tied around their necks, 
together with richly coloured beads. The 
animals are taken round to receive gifts 
and they are let loose in the evening to 
wander as they please. In some villages. 
“P>u]l fighting” known as “Jallikkattu” is 
arranged. Bags containing money are tied 
to the necks and horns in particular. 
Youngsters, who have the courage to hold 
the horns and subdue the bull, can lake 
aw'ay these bags as presents. This is a 
daredevil .and dangerous sport, and the 


victor is hailed a hero and may even win 
the hands of a beautiful village maiden! 

In the Hindu homes, the priest will offer 
worship to the cow, while the puja is 
done by the housewife. The cows are 
symbolised as KAMADHENU, the ideal of 
never ending prosperity. The cow is duly 
decorated with turmeric powder smeared 
on its face; a big dot of kumkum will adorn 
its forehead The calf is not forgotten. It 
is also richly decorated by the children, 
who will take it around all over the village. 
The cow and the calf are offered Pongal 
after the puja, along with sugarcane. 
Children of all ages will also have a go at 
the sugarcane and will enjoy decorating 
with it. 

The third day is observed in villages as 
'Kanni Pongal’ when teenaged girls go to 
ihe river banks and offer worship to the 
river goddess and pray for a good husband, 
children, and home. They will have a 
,\('!lovv thread tied to their wrists by the 
eiderly lady jii the house. 

Thus will end the three-day Pongal 
festival. 
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Dear Soapsuds and Soap'ather and 
Soapfoani and Soapslips, 

Believe it not, this letter will have to 
be about soap. You guessed it. did you? 
Well I wonder how you did that, because 
I haven’t even started yet. But yes, you 
arc right —it is about soap — and you 
are all wonderful mind-readers. 

Soap! That slithery slippery thing! That 
over-rated cake of nothing! That stupid 
blob that grazes your face! Stings your 
eyes! Scrapes your knees! That squishy 
pulp that mothers praise and grand¬ 
mothers sing about! Heavens! Is there 
nothing else in the world to sing about 


and praise? Like the blue skies and choco¬ 
late and no homework? Mothers! I tell 
you — I’ve given them up. 

I told you soaps are over-rated, didn’t I? 
And now each one of them has an over 
sized swollen head. Well, naturally! If you 
go on hearing your praise from all sizes 
and shapes of mothers, fathers, grand¬ 
parents, aunts, even from gum-chewing 
uncles, what do you expect? (There’s 
something wrong with the ‘you’ pronoun in 
that sentence but never mind. The main 
thing is.. .) The main thing is that soaps 
have now become very hoity-toity and act 
above themselves. If they ever speak (and 
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I hope they never will), they’ll most pro¬ 
bably classify all of us into Dirty. Very 
Dirty, and Ugh. Maybe, they’ll even refuse 
to enter our houses or be used by us. 
They might even form trade unions or 
something — gosh! Imagine the news 
headlines then! 

‘SOAPS STRIKE WORK’. 

‘DEMAND CLEANER WORK PLACE’. 

‘STIR THREAT BY SOAPS’. 

Well, anyway. I won’t go on because a 
future with soaps that talk is horrifying 
to think of. So let me begin. At least lei 
yesterday begin again... I was just back 
from school and my mother began with 
her usual chorus of “Go immediately to 
the bathroom, take off your shoes outside, 
lake off your socks inside, put them for 
washing, and CLEAN your legs with .soap 
and water.’’ I’ve hqard this so often that 
by the time she begins. I’m already in the 
bathroom and out before she has finished 


speaking. But yesterday... yesterday, she 
didn’t say ‘Urn’ and begin to give my 
milk. Ye.sterday she screamed! 

It could be that she screamed because 
she had .seen an orang-outang in the gar¬ 
den or because my aunt who had come on 
a visit had turned a brilliant green. But 
no! None of those very interesting things 
had happened. My mother screamed 
because of my knees! 

“Is that how you wash?” she yelled. 
“There’s centuries’ mud on your knee.s. 
Go back at once and use plenty of soap. 
Soap — do you hear?” 

“Bui I've just washed it,” 1 murmured. 
“I’ve just. ..” 

“Don’t argue.” yelled my mother. “Just 
go back and wash your knees — both your 
knees — again. With SOAP!” 

Well, 1 went back into the bathroom and 
looked at m> knees. To tell you the tnith, 
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they did look rather historic. I wondered 
whether I ought to go back to my mother 
and ask her whether there was possibly 
some Harappan dust on my knees. In 
which case of course it would be a crime 
to wash it olf — what would historians 
have to say? 

But I didn’t. My mother had had that 
certain scream in her voice that meant 
BUSINESS. So I sadly took down the soap 
and began scrubbing it on my knees. Now, 
the thing we forget is that though soaps 
may not talk, they cerainly do have minds 
of their own. And this pink thing in our 
bathroom is one of the most obstinate, stub 
born types I've never liked it. And 
yesterday my dislike of it was proved right 
because suddenly, the stupid thing slithered 
right out of iny hand and flew through the 
open door and into the l)€drooni. 

Naturally. I had to run after it. So I did. 
And just as 1 put my hand over it, it did a 
kind of somersault, hit the dressing table, 
made a hideous punch at the bottle of hair 
oil, and shot past me to the darkness under 


the bed. You think the dressing table 
would keep quiet? Or the bottle of oil? 
Oh no' They both rose in their full glory 
to do battle and in a rain of terror, lip¬ 
sticks and nail varnish and kumkum and 
oil and talcum powder and cold cream 
came crashing down on me. . 

No, my mother wouldn’t understand. 
She wouldn’t blame the soap at all. It was 
all my fault. Why was I playing with the 
soap? Why did I have the bathroom door 
open*’ Why did I hurl the soap at the 
dressing table? Now look at me... 1 
mean now look at you? I looked. My knees 
were red and pink and mauve, streaked 
with oil and blobs of cream, studded with 
talcum powder. 

The worst, most hideous thing, was — I 
had to wash myself again with that 
!X!X!??? soap. 

Yours soapkneed 
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SPINNING WORDS 
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Have you seen a spider 
spinning ? It starts from a 
single thread. As it goes, 
there are more—and more 
— threads, until you see 
a weh. So is it with this 
wordy, meaningful web! 
We begin by choosing a 
word. It leads to a number 
of similar or suggestive 
words and phrases. You 
mil even find some poems 
and stories in lohat is 
tiius spun out. 




Text : O.P. Bhagat 
Drawings : Vandana Joshi 


Every branch big with it, 

Bent every twig with it .. . 

—^Thomas Hardy 


W HAT is that thing on the trees? 
Snow .. . soft, white, fluffy snow. 
Snow forms when water vapour con¬ 
denses on ice crystals in a cloud. Each 
crystal thus becomes a snowflake. Flakes 
get together. (The same word is used for 
a small mass.) When they arc heavy, the 
snowflakes fall 

Though tiny, each flake is six-sided. 
The shape is not always the same. Thus we 
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have a variety of pretty patterns. 

Snow is a familiar sight in cold coun¬ 
tries. In India, we see it in the Himalayan 
towns and villages or on the mountain 
peaks. Higher up. entire mountains are 
clothed in snow. ‘Himalaya’ means abode 
f alaya ) of snow ( hima ). 

The snow on top of a mountain is its 
snowcap. Icecap means the same. (Ice is 
snow turned hard.) The two words are 
also used for the thick mass of glacial ice 
in the polar regions. 

Snow-ice is formed from freezing slush 
or compacted snow. Snow-break is a melt¬ 
ing of snow. Snow-broth is melted or melt¬ 
ing snow. 

The snow fell softly all the night, 

It made a blanket soft and white. 

It covered houses, flowers and ground. 
But did not make a single sound. 

—Alice Wilkins 

Indeed, snow serves as a blanket. It 
keeps the things under it warm. Polar 
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bears cover themselves with snow and 
sleep on for months. It also protects roots 
and seeds in the open. This helps their 
growth in spring. As a proverb says, snow 
is the poor man's frigidaire. 

l*artially melted snow oi’ hail, or snow 
and rain falling together is sleet Then it 
may not be silent. 

A blizzard or snowstorm can be verv 


.'\ snow |)lough IS an implement tor clear¬ 
ing snow from roads and railways. A snow¬ 
blower is a snow-cloaring machine. It takes 
in the snow in front of it and blows it to 
the side of the' road. 

A snow mobile is a motorised sleigh or a 
Iractor-like vehicle which can travel over 
snow. A snow tyre has deep treads for 
better grip on snow or ice 



loud. For, then the wind is strong and 
roaring and the snowfall heavy. Koads. 
even vast areas, may then become snow 
bound or snowed in In other words, \ou 
are confined to one place by heavy falls 
or drifts of snow. 

To snow under means to load too hea¬ 
vily I as with work or things to do). You 
may be snow'ed under with invitations to 
parties! 

A snow-guard is a board to keep snow 
from sliding olT a roof A snow fence—of 
lath and wire— is jiut up beside a wind> 
street to pre\eiit .snowdrifts or banks ol 
snow. 


Sleigh IS anotner word for sledge: a 
vehicle mounted on runners (strips of 
wood OI metal t and drawn by dogs or 
hor.ses o\cr snow. vSanta Claus, however, 
has reindi'cr to draw his sleigh. 

Cr you nia> slide over snow or ice on a 
toboggan, a light wooden frame on 
runners 

wSnowshoes help in walking on snow' 
without sinking For gliding across snow, 
there are skis — strips of wood, metal or 
pUulie cur\ing ujiward in front. There 
arc ski bools, too. 

If Nou want to move on ice, you will 
have to wear skates — boots with steel 
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blades fitted to the soles. So must you, if 
you want to play ice hockey. 

To skate on thin ice means, to place 
oneself in a dangerous situation. 

Wheyi it is the winter time 
1 run up the street 
And make the ice laugh 
With viy little jeet — 

“Cridkle, crackle, cnckle 
Crreeeet, crreeet, crrreeet !” 

—Dorothy Aldis 

A snowfield is a large area of perma¬ 
nent snow A snowscape is a snowy lands¬ 
cape It may be a painting or a natural 
scenery 

Heard this before ? A painter was show¬ 
ing his new creations in an art gallery. 
Pointing to what looked like a blank can¬ 


vas, a visitor asked, “You forgot to paint 
on it, didn’t you?” “Oh. no,” replied the 
artist. “Don’t you see a white mouse lost 
in a snowfield there ?” 

A snow-box helps represent a snowfall 
on the stage. 

Snowline is the imaginary line (as on a 
mountainside) labove which snow never 
melts. Water from the melting snow be¬ 
low it flows in streams. The rivers or rivu¬ 
lets thus formed are snowfed. 

The instrument used in measuring the 
depth of snowfall is a snow-gauge. But it is 
an ice station which, in polar regions, 
monitors ice movement, weather, and 
other conditions. 

In snow you rnay become snow-blind. 
That is, you may for a while be unable 
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to see or your vision may be impaired. 
This is because of the intense reflection 
of sunlight from snow. 

Snow-goggles or snow-spectacles help 
guard against snow-blindness. Eskimos 
wear snow-eyes—a piece of wood with 
slits. 

To come hack to snowflake. Spring snow¬ 
flake and summer snowflake are flower¬ 
ing plants. Snowdrop is a white flower 
which shows itself in early spring, often 
when snow is still on the ground. 

In the U.S.A. snowdrop also means a 
military policeman, from the white helmet 
he wears. 

Snow-in-summer is a white garden 
flower. 

There are many other plants, birds, ani¬ 
mals, even insects, which live in the snow 
or may be seen when the snow has fallen. 
Robin, for example. You must have seen 
it on Christmas cards, the red of its breast 
glowing amidst the white of snow. 

in the Himalayas we have the snow leo¬ 
pard. Now and then we read about the 

8t> 


mysterious yeti or its footprints in the 
snow. It is said to be a giant manlike or 
apelike creature. 

When snow falls, children have fun by 
throwing snowballs. They make them by 
pressing snow in their hands. Snowball 
is also the name given to a drink made of 
advocaat and lemonade. 

To snowball means to throw snowballs 
and also to increase rapidly in size, im¬ 
portance, etc. The phrase, not a snow¬ 
ball’s chance in hell (or, in an oven) 
means no chance at /all. 

Snowman is a figure resembling man, 
made of packed snow. It may have a carrot 
for its nose. Sometimes a pipe is placed 
between its lips. ‘Abominable snowman’ 
is another name for yeti. 

Snow King: so the Austrians called 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, because he 
“was kept together by the cold but would 
melt and disappear as he approached a 
warmer soil”. 

In ‘ Stories Told Around the World”, 
Taya Zinkin tells the tale of the Snow 
Queen. She lives in an icy palace at the 
North Pole. “She is cold and cruel, and 
her icy kisses will freeze you to death.” 

In a Russian tale we read of a cruel 
witch who lives in such a palace far to the 
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north. But Old father Frost, who lives in 
a well (in another tale) is a kindly 
graybeard. 

Remember the colour of Mary’s little 
lamb? It was white as snow. In English, 
anything pure white is likened to snow. 

Snow White is the name of a fairy-tale 
princess — her skin is white. Her step¬ 
mother is jealous of her. One day, the 
queen asks her magic mirror; 

Looking-glass upon the wall. 

Who is fairest of us all? 

And the mirror replies; 

Queen, you are full fair, 'tis true. 

But Snow White now is fairer than you. 

The queen plots the girl’s death. But 
Snow White finds a safe refuge in the 
house of the Seven Dwarfs in the woods. 

Some time back, Walt Disney’s animation 
film about the princess celebrated its 
50th anniversary. It is the most successful 
movie made so far. 




Snow White is also the name of another 
fairy-tale girl. She has a sister by the 
name of Rose Red. 

Winter white refers to a snowy winter. 
White Christmas is when it snows and 
things look white all around. 

You have heard of blackouts, haven’t 
you? Well, there is whiteout, too. It is a 
polar atmospheric condition. There is 
lack of visibility and sense of distance and 
direction then. The reason: uniform 
whiteness of a heavy cloud cover and 
snow-white ground. 

When ice or snow begins to melt, we 
say, it is thawing. To thaw also means to 
become more relaxed or friendly. Thus, 
if thaw is a spell of relative warm weather, 
it also means an increase in relaxation or 
friendlines.s between persons or countries. 

Over the land freckled with snow 

half-thawed 

The speculating rooks at their nests 

caived 

And saw from elm-tops, delicate as 

flower of grass. 

What we below could not see. Winter 

pass. 

— Edward Thomas 
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REMEMBERING ‘CHACHA’NEHRU 



J AYANTMl was eight. Her grandfather, 
Mr. Bhaktavatsalam, was a minister. 
She went with him to Ooty for a holiday 
during the summer vacation. It was fun, 
walking along the road that wound round 
the lake, clinging to her grandfather’s 
hand, watching the storks waiting patiently 
for the fish, tracing the flight path of 
sparrows, listening to the music of the 
oars, while the little vessels, laden with 
tourists, cut their v^ay through. 

It was on one such stroll with her grand¬ 
father that Jayanthi learnt Jawaharlal 
Nehru would be coming to Ooty. Jayan- 
thi’s heart leaped with delight. She had 
heard about Pandit Nehru from her grand' 
father. H,e talked about the freedom 
movement. She knew' how' Pandit Nehru 
had led the nation during the struggle. 

"Pandit Nehru is coming lo Ooty ?” 
Jayanthi enquired eagerly. 


Text : R.K. Murthi 
Illustrations : Priya 


Yes, Jayanthi . . . There’ll be a recep 
tion at Raj Bhavan. The invitation came 
today. Your grandmother and I will go,” 
Bhaktavatsalam replied. 

“You’ll take me also, won’t you?” Jay¬ 
anthi asked. 

“Oh, no. That’s no place for children. 
You’ll stay at home. I’ll get you a couple 
of story-books. Your ayah will be there to 
keep you company,” the old man replied. 

“But ... I want to meet Pandit Jawahar¬ 
lal Nehru. You’ve told me so much about 
his love for children. You’ve even told me 
that I should, when 1 become a little older, 
read his letters to his daughter, Indira. 1 
want to meet Panditji. He’s my hero, as 
much as he’s yours.” Jayanthi stood in 
front of her grandfather, blocking his 
path, insisting that he agree to take her 
with him. 

"Jayanthi ...” his tone was now harsh, 
“don’t you understand? I can't take you 
with me. The invitation is for me and your 
grandmother. And so. w^e alone will go. 
You shall stay back at home. Understand ?” 
The firm tone made Jayanthi realise that 
no amount of pleading would make her 
grandfather change his mind. 

"You’re stubborn,” she said, control¬ 
ling the tears that welled up in her eyes. 
Then she got an idea. “But I won’t say a 
word. I shall sit wherever you ask me to 
sit. I shall even keep away from cakes and 
pastries and ice-creams if you say so, but, 
please take me.” 

“Oh, my girl, how can I make you un¬ 
derstand ?” the old man said in despair. 

“You mean you won’t take me ?” Jay- 
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anthi sensed that her last appeal was also 
rejected. 

★ 

“Jayanlhi,” the ayah called, a little after 
her grandparents had left for Raj Bhavan. 

“I’m here,” Jayanthi responded. 

“Come on. Pandit Nehru’s motorcade 
will pass this way soon. You can see him 
from the verandah,” she said. 

“Good ...” Jayanthi hurriedly got up. 
asking the ayah to get her a nice frock. 
She changed into the new frock. The ayah 
combed her long hair and plaited it. As 
soon as she wore her shoes, she went with 
the ayah, to the verandah 


When the motorcade appeared. Jayanthi 
.sprinted down the road. The policemen 
on duty noticed the girl rather late. By 
then she was right in the path of the car 
... an open car in which Panditji was rid¬ 
ing. The driver applied the brakes while 
Jayanthi ran to Panditji. “I’m Mr. Bhakta- 
vatsalam’s granddaughter,” she blurted 
out breathlessly. “He refused to take me 
for the party. I told him how much I want¬ 
ed to meet you. But he refused. That’s why 
I’m here. Won’t you take me wdth you?” 

Pandit Nehru pinched Jayanthi’s cheeks. 
Fie put out his hands and gently lifted her 

(Turn to page 43) 
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ADVENTURE 
IN THE 
FOREST 

By Sukhendu Dutta 
Illustrations : Mallika Sen 

O UR jeep entered the winding jungle 
path. Green sal trees stood on either 
side of the narrow stretch of reddish-brown 
earth. Our arrival in the forest was greet¬ 
ed by a host of birds twittering and flying 
overhead. 

We were to cover a long distance 
through the dense forest to reach the hill¬ 
top bungalow. I sat neatly in a corner of 
the jeep, enjoying the beauty of nature — 
the rustling of the sal leaves, the twittering 
of birds, and the distant murmur of a 
v-aterfall. 

All was calm and quiet. There was no 
sign of any human being; not even a fire¬ 
wood collector could be seen anywhere 
near us. There was only the soft murmur¬ 
ing and whispering of nature around us. 

Our jeep jostled /along the uneven road. 
The purring of the jeep broke the silence 
of the jungle. Suddenly, a thought rose 
within me. What if the old jeep broke 
down on the road and a wild beast leapt 
out of the bushes...? 

I felt a lump in my throat. “Do tigers 
roam in this forest?” I asked the driver, 
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looking at the dark green forest all round 
us. It was a Forest Department jeep, A 
short and curt reply came from the driver. 
“Yes. Saab!” 

“Bears?” 

“Yes, saab!” The driver shrugged. 

“Wild elephants?” I asked in a faint 
voice. 

“Yes, saab!” The driver replied with a 
compassionate smile on his lace. “And 
leopards, too!” He grinned. 

I stopped questioning further. The en¬ 
thusiasm with which the man was continu¬ 
ing his ‘Yes, saab’ left no possibilities of 
a ‘no saab’ escaping from his lips! 

Our rickety jeep tried to pick up speed, 
balancing itself on its four unsteady 
wheels. Seated in fro'Ut was the driver and 
the forest-guard, while at the back was the 
forest-officer Mr. Banerjee, his hands fold¬ 
ed over the gun he held on his lap. 

“This is kept just for company,” said 
Mr. Banerjee, looking at his gun. “Wild 
animals avoid human beings and do not 
attack unless provoked.” 

That was something new I learnt. Wild 
animals do not attack people! 

The forest guard showed us some pug 
marks of bears and elephants and the 
footprints of deer here and there. Sud¬ 
denly, the piercing cry of a wild peacock 
shattered the silence of the jungle. The 
national bird of India ! 

“Conservation measures have increased 
many of our precious birds and animals 
in this forest.” Mr. Banerjee took out his 
cigarette case. “People have seen rare 
animals at unexpected places. We may be 
lucky to spct a bear or a leopard on our 
way.” He stopped for a while to light a 
cigarette. 

“Wild bears are the most common ani¬ 
mals in our forest,” said the driver, mak¬ 
ing my heart beat faster. “People wander¬ 
ing in this forest to collect firewood run 
the risk of being mauled by a bear.” 


“Among the wild animals, the bears 
are the most dangerous, but extremely 
nervous,” said Mr. Banerjee, calmly puf¬ 
fing at his cigarette. “If frightened, they 
attack without any provocation.” 

“And if they get the chance,” added 
the driver, “they tear out their victims’ 
eyes with their long sharp nails.” 

I glanced around with fear-stricken 
eyes. Tigers and bears seemed to come out 
from both sides of the forest. At any mo¬ 
ment one of them would perhaps pounce 
upon our slow jeep and ... 

“Purr-ur-ur ! ” The jeep suddenly scree¬ 
ched to a halt. 

“What’s the matter ?” I shrieked. “A 
tiger?” 

“Not a tiger, saab 1” came the driver’s 
unconcerned reply. “A bearl’’ 

“A bear ?” A cold shiver went down my 
spine. 

The driver reversed the jeep. We saw 
the animal ! No, not in the forest. Right 
on the road, about twenty yards in front 
of us. A big black bear! 

I could hardly believe my eyes. What 
made the animal leave the jungle and take 
rest in the middle of the road, blocking 
our way ? 

The driver cast a glance in my direction. 
“Don’t worry, saab ! It will soon go away.” 

He honked twice or thrice. The piercing 
sound rang through the forest. But the ani¬ 
mal did not move. It merely turned its 
head and gave us a shrewd look. A pair of 
tiny bloodshot eyes looked at us from with¬ 
in its black hairy face. 

We sat in the jeep, staring at the animal. 
But the bear showed no sign of moving. 
It looked at us curiously, sn'ffing at the 
ground. I looked fearfully at the bear. 
Would it not retreat ? 

All of us grew restless. Finally, Mr. 
Banerjee decided that the jeep should 
move. But the moment the engine was 
started and the jeep moved, the bear gave 
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a grunt of disapproval. The driver at once 
switched off the engine. 

"Bears are short-sighted and suspicious 
of anything that moves,” said Mr. Banerjee. 

ine horn blared continuously. The for¬ 
est guard gave a cry. But the animal would 
not move. It just opened an eye now and 
then and gave us a sidelong glance. Some¬ 
times it lifted its nose and sniffed the air 
I wondered what intention it had ? Was it 
0 ering a kind of satyagraha against us ? 

The atmosphere was tense. Mr. Banerjee 


picked up his gun. There was a moment of 
stunned silence. But the forest officer had 
no intention of shooting the animal. He 
wanted to frighten it away. 

After what seemed hours, the bear lifted 
Its head, opened its mouth, and suddenly 
greeted us with a thunderous ciy, 'As-aa- 
aak 1’ 

I jumped out of my skin and grabbed 
Mr. Banerjee, who too got frightened. The 
animal sprang up with a great huffing and 

(Turn to page 50) 
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Text : Amrita Bogra Drawings ; Sujata Sett 

D O you have a green thumb, but don’t know how and where to get 
started? Living in flats and apartments, the lack of space need not 
prevent you from enjoying the beauty of a garden, for, almost everybody 
will have a comer, a window-sill, landing, or a balcony that can be put 
to good use... 

Shall we grow a garden in a bottle, then? 

The first step is to get a bottle — use any large bottle, preferably one 
which has a wide mouth. Ask Mummy to hand you a dessert spoon and 
fork, and lash them — either wire or tape can be used to do this — to 
thin bamboo canes. They will then pass easily through the neck of the 
bottle and can, carefully, be moved about to cover the roots of the plants 
with soil. 

We are now ready to proceed with the next step; Wash and dry your 
bottle and, then, by means of a paper funnel, put in several inches of 
dry garden soil — dry, because damp soil will not go easily through the 
heck of the bottle — mixed with a small quantity of crushed charcoal. 
Once this is done, you are ready to begin the actual planting. 






Choose small plants. A few suggested 
ones that do well in bottles are, for ex¬ 
ample, Africrn violets, Peperomia Mag- 
noliaefolia. Zebrina Pendula (a popular 
pot plant; it is trailing with purple flowers), 
Ficus pumila and the Dracaena sanderi 
which has grey-green leaves with ivory- 
cream margins, to mention but a few — 
and the trick in making your bottle garden 
jmetly is never to overcrowd your bottle. 

After you have put in the plants of your 
choice, and covered up their roots, press 
more soil around the plants, gently, with 
the dessert spoon. You could also, at this 
time, put inside some colourful stones 
from your stone collection if you wish. 

You can now water the plants. Do so 
with the help of a tube, putting the water 
in gradually, or a small can. Water just 
enough so that the soil, though wet, does 
not become soggy. Once this is done, you 
must cork the bottle tightly — this step is 
very important for the success of your 
bottle garden. Do you know why? Once 
corked tightly, after watering, a completely 
closed atmosphere is established inside the 
bottle: moisture passed off from the leaves 
condenses on the glass sides of the bottle, 
and returns to the roots. It is lor this 
reason that your bottle garden will need 
watering very rarely; once a year is proba¬ 
bly sufficient. Lastly, stand your bottle 
garden in good but NOT strong sunlight. 

On special occasions, you can display 
your garden indoors; and here is another 
idea: if you fit the cork of your bottle with 
a lampholder, it will make an excellent 
table, or floor lamp. In this way. you can 
enjoy your garden by day and night! 

It is really very easy, and lots of fun. 
If you cannot find a bottle, such a garden 
can also be grown in a glass tank. This is 
how you can go about it: Take an old dis¬ 
carded aquarium to use as the container. 
Put a 1-inch layer of sand at the bottom, 
followed with a thin layer of charcoal or 
woodash and, lastly, a topping of good 



garden soil. Arrange the plants of your 
choice, and one or two ferns, then scatter 
moss and pebbles here and there to give 
the whole design a more natural look. Re¬ 
member to dig up plenty of soil with your 
plants. Set them into the soil of your 
glass tank, and after covering the roots 
with more soil, give the plants a fine 
drenching with the watering-can. Once 
this is done, cover the top of the tank with 
a piece of thick paper — oh yes! This 
paper should have a few holes punched 
into it so as to allow the air in. 

Your garden will, virtually, look after 
itself; you must, however, weed your 
bottle,glass case whenever it needs it, or 
else the garden will soon get over-run with 
weeds, and its beauty will get spoilt. Very 
little watering will be needed, but if 
the soil looks too dry, you can sprinkle in 
a little water. Thin out any plant that 
becomes too thick. 

Growing a bottle garden has a fascination 
of its own. Maybe, a very ‘special’ person 
will soon be celebrating her birthday and 
you want to give a very special and un¬ 
usual present? What better gift than 
something you have taken the trouble of 
making yourself? You can be sure your 
effort w'ill be highly appreciated. 

Do write in if there is something you 
would like to ask. Have fun, then, and 
let us know how your garden is getting 
along. 
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Students’ 


Tribute to Nehru 

By Shobha Lidder 


S PRINGDALES dedicated its 33rd 

Annual Day celebrations to that great 
visionary and builder of Modem India, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. More than a 
hundred children presented a colourful 
pageant titled “A Tribute to Nehru”, high¬ 
lighting Nehru’s love for children. He 
loved children because on them depended 
the future of India. He felt that the 
mysteries of the Universe could only be 
unfolded with their youthful, innocent and 
sincere way! 

Pandit Nehru also loved the common 
man of India. When masses of farmers 
would greet him on his tours with roars 
of “Bharat Mata ki Jai”, he would tell 
them that THEY were “Bharat Mata”. 
Their eyes would then lit up as if they had 
made a great discovery! 

The children ended the pageant by 
expressing their feeling that much is yet 
to be done in order to achieve and fulfil 

At right: A sequence from ‘A Tribute 
to Nehru\ Below: Man destroying 
Nature — a scene from ‘Dinosaurs and 
all that mess’. 


the dreams of their beloved Chacha Nehru! 
It was up to them, the youth of India, to 
take it upon themselves and make Chacha’s 
dream of a dynamic, modem, secular, and 
peaceful India come tmel 
Over 300 junior students joined together 
in presenting a delightful ballet, adapted 
from a children’s story, “Dinosaurs and All 
That Mess.” The theme of the ballet was, 
Man must not plunder and exploit his 




Above and below: More scenes from 
'Dinosaurs’. At right: Sequences from 
‘Mile Sur Mera Tumhara’. 


natural heritage. The story is told that 
while Man goes on a voyage to space in 
search of a better world, Nature is once 
again abound and comes alive on Earth. The 
dormant Dinosaurs arise to live once again 
on the rich green Earth. Man returns one 

(Turn to page 57) 



Introducing Kerala 


0 Legend has it that Kerala was formed 
when the sixth ‘avatar’ of Lord Vishnu, 
Parasurama, flung his battle-axe into 
the sea. The place where he stood is 
known as Gokarnam, and the place 
where the axe fell is believed to be 
Kanyakumari, the tip of the land. But 
the modern State of Kerala oame into 
being only in November 1956, with 
the integration of three Malayalam- 
speaking areas—the Malabar district 
of the former Madras Province, and the 
two princely states of Cochin and 
Travancore. 

• Kerala is said to have got its name from 
‘Kera’, the word for coconut palm, or 
from ‘Cheralam’, which meant the land 
of the Cheras, who ruled over that part 
of the land in the 10th century A.D. 

• Kerala, one of the smallest States of 
India, is the narrow strip of land lying 
between the Western Ghats and the 
Arabian Sea. At no place is it wider 
than 65 km. 

• The Malabar coast and the hilly region 
of the Western Ghats, together with 
the many rivers, lakes, canals, and 
‘kayals’ or backwaters, make it a very 
green and picturesque State. 

• Heavy rains make Kerala a luxuriant 
State, with vast plantations of rubber, 
tea, teak, cardamom, pepper, cashew- 
nut and, of course, coconuts. Rice is the 
staple crop, and fruits like pineapple, 
jack, mango, and a variety of bananas 
are abundant. 

• The State is reputed to have the high¬ 
est percentage of literacy in the coun¬ 
try. It is also the only State to have had 
a matriarchal system of society, in 
which the children take their mother’s 
family name and are entitled to a share 
in her property. 


• The major festival of Kerala is not 
Diwali or Holi, but ‘Onam’, which cele¬ 
brates the return every year of the 
legendary King Mahabali, an ancient 
ruler of Kerala. The occasion is speci¬ 
ally marked by the making of ‘ran- 
golis’ called ‘poovidal’ or ‘pookkalam’. 
Boat races in “Chundan-vallams” or 
snake-boat are also a distinct feature 
of Onam celebrations. 

• Kathakali, Mohiniyattam, Krishnanat- 
tam, and Koodiyattam are the unique 
and very stylised dance forms of Ke¬ 
rala. Theyyam is la ritual dance-drama 
popular in North Kerala. 

• The golden sands of Kovalam have 
made it a very popular holiday resort. 

• Kerala has several research centres, 
including the Coconut Research Station 
at Kasargode, Central Tuber Crops Re¬ 
search Institute at Trivandrum, Central 
Institute of Fisheries Technology at 
Ernakulam, and the Rocket Launching 
Station at Thumba, a suburb of 
Trivandrum. 

• Kerala is probably the only State where 
Christianity, Islam, and Hinduism have 
run cross-currently and harmoniously 
for several centuries. Christianity came 
in 52 A.D. When Cheraman Perumal 
embraced Islam, abdicated the throne, 
and went to Arabia, it gave an impetus 
to Muslim conversion in Kerala. Apart 
from Hindus, Muslims, and Christians, 
there is also a fairly large settlement 
of Jews, especially in Cochin. 

• Although trading in spices was carried 
on between Kerala and the Phoenicians, 
Greeks, Romans, and the Arabs, it was 
with Vasco da Gama’s landing in Cali¬ 
cut in 1498 that the window to the 
West was squarely and truly opened 
for trade with India. 
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Lite with Uncle — by SHANKAR 

Well-known political cartoonist SHANKAR when he drew this 3-page story for the 
was perhaps trying his hand at ‘comics' first Children’s Number of SHANKAR’S 
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The wide appreciation “Life with Uncle” boy. “Life with Grandfather” (a C.B.T. 
received forty years ago later prompted publication, Rs. 10) has in the last 20 years 
SHANKAR to write a full-fledged book for gone into reprint more than ten times, 
children on his life and experiences as a 
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iNPLCTOR 6ARUPOF fHl SPLCIAL 
branch, LNJLPF) THE CHIEF’S CABIN 



t<?L/(DIW7HE \ 
PAPEk’ ABOUT ) 

Ik A MISSING } 
scientist ^ - 

f<b\R THAT 
( WAS TWO 
V DAUS 
i ..^^^AGO. 





r WELL,HE IS 
NONE OTHEP 
THAN 

V DP PUNEKAR 



THE ^ 
EMINENT 
NUCLEAR 
PHYSICIST? 




DR. DUNEHMl S USAPPEAPANCE, ONE 
OF THE NATION’S GREATPESEAPCH 
SaENTISTTS, HAS CAUSED ALARM IN 
QOVERMENT aRCLES. i- 


TWO tJAVS SINCE ' 
OR.PUNEKAC HAS BEEN 
MISSING AND THE POUCE 
HAVEN’T A SINGLE CLLIE 
TO HIS WHERE- y 
ABOUTS- 


I i'i* 


GAPUP,I WANT <VOU 
TO TAKE UP THIS MATTER. 
DR PUNEKAR ISN’T ONUV 
A SCIENTIST OF NATIONAL 
IMPORTANCE , BUT HE ^ 
IS ALSO A PERSONAL M 


I FRIEND OF MINE. ^ 

mBsmKl* 



wm 

:,0-M 


INSPECrORGARUD RETURNS TO HIS 
OFFICE WHERE H5 ASSISTANT 
BALBIR SNAIBMA /S WAITING FOR HIM 


hi. 



r AND ^ 
LISTEN INSPE¬ 
CTOR , I WANT 
SOME QUICK 
RESULTS. ^ 





AH, INSPECTOR ' 
SAHEB, BACK SO 
SOON FROM 
THE / 

CHIEF 


BIRBAL.WE HAVE 
AN IMPORTANT 
CASE TO J 
V HANDLE, 



INSPECTOR GARUD ANDSHARMA LEAVE 
TOR THE institute FOR SCIENTIFIC 
STUDIES I--t; 


OH, INSPECTOR ^ 
SAHEB. IF C/OU DON’T T 
TELL ME THE DESTI¬ 
NATION, I SHALL / 
CONSIDER IT / 
KIDNAPPING 


l^;|- - % 



DON’T FLATTER 
‘/OURSELF, 
BIR8AL. QOU 
ARE NOT WORTH 
, KIDNAPPING. 


-leSiKSfeteS,;.! ■ ■v.'h."'’’*' f 

I; 
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iNsi>ecToe GABuct gets no clue at 

I S.S. ABOUTpe. PUNEKAB. 


\ 7 \ AM SORIW TO ' 
" DISTUSB (/OU.MKS 
PUNEKAC. BUT MAU 

K l ASK UOU A FEW 
QUESTIONS ? y 


WAS V 

DK PUNEKAR > 
BEHAVING IN A 
STRANGE MANNER 
BEFORE HIS I 
DISAPPEAR^' 
AWCE^jl^ 


'NOT AT ALL-IN 
FACT THAT DAU HE 
I WAS TO TAKE ME 
' OUT TO DINNER - 
AMD I DON’T 
^ SUSPECT HE 
\ HAD ENEMIES 



INBPECrOU GABUD LEAVES PB PUNEKAB’S 
HOUSE IN A PENSIVE MOOD. 


<' I THINK the X eg 22 51 
OLD MAN MUST HAWEL^^^jjj- 

BECOME A II 'ti III ill ii~~~ 

V “SADHU". '•c'' - 


I SCIENTISTS AND PROFESSORS 
\ ARE absent-MINDED. SO 
\dr punekar must have 
Vforg qtton his voav y 

■'''^ALK \ HOME. 

THAT WAR Nr- \\ 

birbal and \ V 

ROU'LL FORGET ) 

UOUR WAR 


AT their OFFICE — 


ypR F>UNEKAR 
IS A CHAMPION SWIAAMER 
AND GOOD AT SKIN-DIVING 
birbal , ASK FOR A HELI¬ 
COPTER. I WOULD LIKE 
TO SURVEY THE 

COASTAL REGION.^ 
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RHAPSODy IK RiTROSPECT 

PART II 

Text : Thangam Illustrations : Sahana Pal 


D uring my frequent visits to the farm, 
many memorable incidents took place. 
One of them was my acquaintance with 
Mangala. I had just then received an 
invitation from Pallavi requesting me to 
come down for Mangala’s birthday. I had 
been attending every birthday of hers 
since she was born and I bad no intention 
of missing this one; so I set out 
immediately. 

I arrived at Sripuram just a day before 
Mang,ala’s birthday. She would be three 
years old the next day. All of us in our 
gang — Pallavi, Jyoti, Aditya, and I — 
were looking forward to the great event 
and were very keen to celebrate it in a 
befitting mjanner. 

Before I go any further, I must tell you 
all about Mangala. She was the orphaned 
calf of Shankar’s neighbour Raman’s cow, 
Lakshmi. I had become a close friend of 
Raman’s daughter, Pallavi, along with 
Jyoti and Aditya. Shortly after Mangala’s 
birth, Lakshmi died of an infection. How 
well we remember those days when the 
small and tiny Mangala, a lovely soft, 
brown, bovine baby, l|ay serenely beautiful 
near her mother. She stumbled and fell 
a hundred times before she could find her 
feet. She never gave up, but kept on try¬ 
ing, until she could walk on her wobbly 
feet. Her movements were unsteady in the 
beginning, but the little angel had her 
share of supreme confidence which Nature 
bestows on every animal. She Jumped and 
frolicked around playfully and, with her 
tail high up in the air, she raced towards 
her mother and nudged at her udders for 
milk, while Lakshmi fondly kept licking 


her all over. Just two dtays after that, 
Mangala lost her mother and that made us 
all very, very sad. Poor baby! How unfair 
and unjust we thought. 

After that, all of us took turns in looking 
after her. Somehow we could not bear the 
soulful look in her eyes when she cried 
out for her mother. She was so helpless, 
vulnerable and, above all, an orphan. She 
became the cynosure of our eyes. We 
determined then and there that we would 
not make Mangala feel sad or neglected 
because she had no mother. We were going 
to give her all the affection and care that 
she needed to grow up into a normal, 
healthy, living being, for we saw no differ¬ 
ence between her and us. The same life 
that existed in us was present in her, too, 
and just as we grew up on love and affec¬ 
tion, we too would bring her up on the 
same love and affection that aU living 
beings needed. As long as we, her friends, 
were there, she would not feel any 
deprivation. 

Mangala was not only a beautiful calf, 
she was also a very intelligent baby animal. 
She recognised all of us whenever we went 
over to Raman’s farmhouse to play with 
her. She came running towards us, jump¬ 
ing and eager, and brushed her soft, wet 
nose against us and licked our hands. She 
even nudged us to catch her while she ran 
and dodged, and my, what a sprinter she 
was! 

Pallavi, of course, was her favourite and 
somehow Pallavi seemed to know exactly 
what she wanted and Mangala understood 
whatever Pallavi said to her. It was a 
beautiful sort of friendship, an example 
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of how every living being, whether human kindness, and care more than anything 

or animal, was meant to coexist and care else. Every year we would celebrate 

for one another. Mangala's birthday, and this was to be her 

Pallavi’s mother took a lot of trouble third, 

over bringing up Mangala. Initially, she When the gang trooped into the farm- 
was fed regularly with a feeding bottle. house. Pallavi told us that this time 

Aunty used to give her medicines, rub her Mangala’s birthday would be celebrated 

down, clean her, and gel up several times in a part of the cowshed where she had an 

in the night to see if she was safely lodged enclosure to herself. Now that she was 

in her little box. As .she grew up, she be- bigger, it would probably be better. All 

came free to roam outdoors as she pleased. of us walked towards the shed in anticipa- 

But aunty had only to call out ‘Mangala’, tion and what a wonderful sight met our 

and in whichever corner she was, she eyes. Her enclosure had been thoroughly 

would run towards the house to accept cleaned and decorated with alpanas. 

whatever goodies aunty gave her. She Mango leaves were tied as buntings around 

became just like another child of the the poles, and there stood Mangala with a 

family. One can say, she grew up on love, vermilhon tilak on her forehead. A shiny 
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brass chain, with a little bell, and two large 
coloured beads adorned her neck. With 
her large black eyes, as though lined with 
‘kohl’, she looked a picture. As soon as 
she saw us, she shook her head up and 
down with glee, as though to greet us. and 
every time the bell tinkled, it sounded like 
soft music. She looked ethereally beautiful 
and probably knew it was an important 
occasion for her. 

All of us had carried little gifts for her. 
Jyoti had brought a bunch of dainty little 
ripe bananas, Aditya had brought a packet 
of small round jaggery pieces, mixed with 
puffed rice, and I had taken a basket filled 
with freshly plucked green grass, sugar¬ 
cane pieces, and two pairs of knitted pom¬ 
poms in red and yellow to be tied around 
her two sm,all horns! Mangala licked us 
and brushed her face against us and lifted 
her neck up to be scratched as though to 
say “Thank you. friends! 1 love you all !” 

After that, there was a fantastic party 
with lots of goodies that Pallavi’s mother 
had prepared for all of us, and were we 
hungry! We gorged ourselves with the 
delectable spread, but the real surprise 
came in the end when we were fold thal 
the choicest items like gulab jamujis. ice¬ 
cream, and cottage cheese pakoras were 





made from the milk that Mangala provided! 

Yes, Mangala had become a mother, of a 
teeny-weeny calf which was fondly named 
‘Bhooma”. 


(From page 23) 

into the car. He hugged her, and put her 
on the sejat next to him. The people, 
who had lined the route to cheer the 
Prime Minister, shouted, “Pandit Nehru 
Zindabad!” 

As soon as Pandit Nehru reached Raj 
Bhavan, he was received with ceremonial 
honours. As he got out, holding his hand 
was Jayanthi. Mr. Bhaktavatsalam, who 
was among the guests, tried to catch Jay- 
anthi’s eye. But she deliberately kept away 
from him. She was fuming with rage. At, 


the same time, she was happy that she 
had acted on her own. She had seen a rare 
facet of Pandit Nehru’s greatness. He had 
not sent her away. Tie had not shouted at 
her for stopping his car. Instead, he had 
taken her into the car, and hugged her, 
showing iiow much he loved children. It 
was an experience that left a deep im¬ 
print on the girl. 

Today, for Jayanthi Natarajan, now a 
Member of Parliament, this childhood in¬ 
cident carries special memories of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s greatness. 
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KANNAKI AND KOVALAN—« 


Story : Laksbmi Mohan 


Artist : B.G. Varma 


CVE NOTHISJG AGA/WST MAMAVI.BUT 
I CAN^T GOBACh TQHEf?- TAI^E 
MANJIMEMf/ALA TO MV PARENTS 
AMD THEV'LL TAH£ CARE OF^ER. 


''LL TAH£ CARE OF^ER. 


HOVAlAM./IAMMAKI 
AMD hOUNW CONTINUE 
TffEIJ?JOU*?W&' 
FAT/ec/ED AMD TOOT- 
SOREyTHEY AT LAST 
SEE 7H£TALL,MAJES- 
T/C 'eoPU/?AMSbFTH£ 
H££MAH)SHi temple 
AT HADUPAI. 



SEAPCHfWGFOR 
A Pi. ACE TOSTAV; 
T+iEy i?EAC+M 
SRAHMiM’S HOUSE 
AMD INTRODUCE 

themselv/es. 


YOU'VE BEEN A EREATMELP TO05. 
you ENLIVENED OURJOURNEV WE 
WPE TO P7EET VOU AGAIN. 


AT i^AVEPlPUMPATT/WAM I 
happened TO-HEAR A LOT 
ABOUT yOUP OEMEROSITV. 
TPEAT THIS AS YOUp HOUSE. 
yoU'PE WELCOME TO STAY. 
HERE AS LONG AS YOU W/SH. 

















you're wE)ey/5/wD* 

WE’LL BE EVER 
BEWOIDEWTOW 




WHV UO you TRUST 
rOE SllLLj U)HEN 
I HAJ> BEEKJ SO 
DiSLOy/3L TO you? 






YOU'VE FORSAHEW 
A SECURE WI^E AND 
LOVfMG PARENTS TO 
EMBARfi OWA 
DOUBTFUL FUTURE 
WIT«/*3E,#5AWWAHi 




r ^ 


O) 


[V 


<5^ 


/ 




M; 


>/ 


/ 








A MIFES PLACE IS 
BESIDE HER UUSBARD. 
VOU’REACWAWGED 
MAW WOW-f believe 
IW /AJWATE 
&OOJ>AJESS. 


V 


J 




FORVOURSAhE, 
imSTRE&Alhl My 
STATUS. UiEALTH, 
AMD PREST/OE. 

I OU)E IT TO yDu. 
BUT HOW CAW i 
V£WTUI?EOUT/W 
BU3/WE5S 
UITHOUT ANY 
CAPITAL? 


ifL 


DOW'T WORRY FIVLORbl 
TAh}E THIS ONE ANI^LET, 
IT^LL FETCH yoU ENOUGH 

money*.. 
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WE SHALL hEBP 
THE OTHER OHE 
FORARAIhjyMV. 




ISHALLTRyrOBE 
UiORTHyOFTHE. 
TRUST you We 

REPOSEb/H ME. 
HLLCOMESACy} ^ 
SOOW UJTTH THE / 
MOKJEyAUb, I 
GOD CUlLUN&y 
MEU STARTS 
NEU chapter 
IN OUR LIVES. 


•/I 






1 




rJa 


\y 


IM rW05£ DAyS,THfc 
CHOLAKJMG OF 
MADURA) WA'd 
NEbUNCHEZHiyAKJ, 
AVER/JUST RULER. 
HfSQUEENHAb.A 
UEBh EARULR, 
(jdst owe of hff? 
priceless Aw^iirs 






yOUUJERETHE 
LAST PERSOki 
TOHAUbLEtny 
TRIHhET BOX. 
THE AHhLET 
I5MISSIN3- 
EVER SINCE.. 








Vi 


IW V 




AS THE PALACE SOiDSMITH, 
yOU’l?E RESmiSJBLE WR' 
F/AjDiwG rr.i 






s^vl 












yOURMAJESiyj 
BESEECH you NOT 
TO ACCUSE me. I . 
TELLVOUf I HAVEN T 

SHEW yOURANHLEl 

HONE.^1 /Z 




IL. 


L.H« 


rji 
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y WBqUEEN SEEMS \ 
TO BE AWAf?E WAT I STOLE 
THE Ahii^LET. WN CAHI / 
PRODUCE IT KlOl^i? the \ 
TRADE JP TO UMO'M I SOLD \ 
n HAS AL-READVLEFT / 
THEt^lSiGDOM.... 
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T he tribal warriors didn’t stand a 
chance. Their primitive weapons were 
no match for Captain Theron and his 
cohorts’ rifles. One by one they fell under 
the ferocious onslaught. Eventually, the 
cries and the roar of the guns subsided 
and the sound of the jungle's denizens 
once again took over. 

‘That’s the end of the savages,” Capt. 
'I'hcron surveyed the men lying in pools of 
blood. “A just retribution for what they 
did to Boetie last night, and what they 
must’ve done to the others four months 
before.” 

He was alluding to the party of five led 
by Dr. Welkin, which had been sent here, 
to Africa, four months ago to chart a cer¬ 
tain river. The party should have returned 


in two months, but hadn’t. So, expecting 
the worst, Capt. Theron and his men had 
been despatched to make a search, which 
turned out to be abortive. 

At first he had thought they must’ve 
been devoured by wild beasts, though they 
were sufficiently armed and trained to 
defend themselves. It was only today that 
he had realised they might have been 
attacked by tribal warriors. And the ad¬ 
vantages would all have been on the latter’s 
side, as no African tribe was supposed to 
be residing in that part of the jungle. 

The Captain had conceived of the idea 
when, on awaking in their improvised 
camp that morning, he found one of his 
men missing. After an hour of frenetic 
search, they detected his rifle and an 
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empty wine flask in the grass. Beside him 
lay a wooden spear. This had made them 
conclude that he must’ve been taken 
captive by some African tribesmen. 

Further down they discovered a little 
tribal village. Their fears were compound¬ 
ed by the sight of their compatriot’s 
blood-splashed jacket lying in shreds some 
distance away. Only the women and the 
children seemed to be about in the village; 
the menfolk, they deduced, were a-hunting. 
Enraged and in a bid to entice them into 
the open, they set fire to the huts. The 
warriors, in due course, swept up roaring, 
only to face liquidation. 

Presently, as the Captain and his men 
prepared to withdraw, someone came up 
loping and buttonholed him. “You bmte... 
you.. . !” he stuttered in a fury, then 
stopped short in surprise. “Captain 
Theron!” 

The Captain and his associates were 
baffled, to put it mildly. The man had a 
dark complexion, wore only a pair of 
trousers that had seen better days, had 
long hair and a beard. But he did not 
take after the natives, in the least. 

“Who’re you?” Capt. Theron demanded. 
“How do you know English? And my 
name?” he paused. “I feel I’ve seen you 
earlier, but that’s impossible!” 

“Don’t you recognise me. Captain? I’m 
Dr. Welkin! Yes, Dr. Welkin who led the 
expedition here four months ago!” 

“Dr. Welkin! Dr. Welkin!” cried the 
others in ecstasy. “Is it really you?” 

“Yes, yes. Bui tell me,” his voice chok¬ 
ed, “why, why did you massacre these poor 
chaps? Why, for pete’s sake, did you set 
fire to their village? Oh, if only I hadn’t 
been away when it all happened.. .” 

“Poor chaps!” Capt. Theron scoffed. 
“Last night they attacked one of my men 
— he must’ve come out for some reason — 
and presumably disposed him of. And you 
call them. . ? Unmitigated savages is more 
like it! Anyway, where have you been all 


these weeks? And the others? Don’t tell 
me they’re no more!” 

“We were ambushed by these people 
when we came here,” explained Dr. Wel¬ 
kin. “The others and our mounts were 
killed. Luckily, I was only injured and 
shammed dead. They were preparing to 
depart when abruptly a tiger attacked one 
of their numbers. Instantly, 1 picked up 
the rifle beside me and killed it, thereby 
earning their gratitude. Through gestures, 
I then managed to convey that I meant no 
harm and they took me to live with them. 
Over the weeks, I slowly earned their 
confidence ..” 

lie paused. “But. Captain, you can’t 
blame them for being inimical to outsiders. 
They’re the remnants of what once was a 
large tribe living in prosperity up in the 
Congo Basin. Then, one night, these white 
men invaded their village, set it on fire, 
assaulted them, and enslaved hundreds 
of them to work in the mines and planta¬ 
tions. These few people somehow escaped 
and set up this little village here ... Tell 
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me, Captain, can they be bl^amed if they 
become hostile towards white men? This 
is their land. What right have we to raid 
it. .?” 

“All right, I grant you that,” the Captain 
acquiesced. “But their attacking Boetie 
last night was certainly provocative and 
unwarranted, was it not?” 

“One of your men, was he?” the doctor 
said. “He was inebriated and had wandered 
far away. Firing away wantonly. He 
must’ve been somewhere near the village. 
For, we were woken up. When the people 
came out to find the cause, he began 
shooting at them, killing one and injuring 
many. He had to be silenced... they did 
it in self defence; he could’ve killed them 
all !” 

Capt. Theron gave in grudgingly. “He 
was always a heavy drinker — a sort of 
dipsomaniac. Anyway,” he added, “it’s 


all over, no use discussing it. You can 
come back with us to civilisation, doc,” 

Dr. Welkin shook his head. “No, no, 1 
can’t.” he said emphatically. “How can I 
desert them in their time of travail when 
they’ve helped me all along? Won’t it seem 
as though I connived at this carnage and 
mayhem?” 

The Captain and his men stood speech¬ 
less, as the doctor turned back, despon¬ 
dently muttering, “Living among these 
‘primitives’, I’ve realised something which 
civilisation is yet to realise. Within the 
chests of these ‘savages’ palpitates the 
heart of a human. A little understanding 
is all they crave. I wonder when the world 
will learn that.. 

Suddenly one of the warriors who wasn’t 
dead, hurled a spear at the Captain. He 
ducked instinctively and the spear, miss¬ 
ing him, lunged hungrily at Dr. Welkin. 


(From page 26) 

putfing. The r.ext moment, it rushed through 
the jungle, yelping and crying, its body 
swaying from side to side like a tippler. 
Fallen leaves and branches cracked under 
its feet, and lew branches and bushes sway¬ 
ed as the animal sped like an arrow through 
the forest. 

I thanked God that I was still alive. But 
the forest guard burst into a loud guffaw. 
■Ha-ha !” 

“What's the matter?” I asked in bewil¬ 
derment. 

“Poor thingHo was rocking with 


laughter. “The bear suddenly caught 
fever while crossing the road for a short¬ 
cut through the jungle. It had to lie down 
on the road. The poor animal was as frigh¬ 
tened of us as we were of it. But the bear- 
fevers do not last long. As soon as the ani¬ 
mal recovered, it lost no time in running 
for safety. Funny creature !” 

“The bears are natural clowns!” Mr. 
Banerjee. too, laughed heartily. “They’re 
the most interesting of all our animals.” 

We were gloriously happy that we did 
not have to shoot the animal. At last our 
jeep began to roar on its way to the forest- 
bungalow. 
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MEN WHO BUILT COMPUTERS-12- 


Mauchly-Eckert and the ENIAC 

By Ditip M. Saiwi 


C AN you imagine a computer weighing 
more than 30 tons, occupying more 
than 1,800 sq. ft. of space, consuming elec¬ 
tricity 2,000 times more than that gene¬ 
rated by a car, and performing the task of 
about 20,000 persons at a time ? 

Such a computer was built in the 1940s 
when the Second World War was in pro¬ 
gress. It was called the ENIAC, which 
stands for Electronic Numerical Integrator 
and Calculator. It is considered the grand 
father of all present-day computers. In 
fact, in those days, people would look at it 
just as we now watch a space shuttle or a 
submarine—something to be looked at and 
admired, but not possessed ! Nobody could 
then have imagined that hardly 30 years 
later, anybody could keep a computer in 
his own office or home. 

This giant computer was built, not be¬ 
cause its inventors were sick of calcula¬ 
tions, but to meet a genuine military need. 
Its two main inventors were John W. 
Mauchly and J. Prosper Eckert. After buil¬ 
ding the ENIAC, they built several other 
novel computers, but all they got in re¬ 
turn v/as disgrace and bankruptcy. Mauchly 
died fighting for his claim as the original 
designer of the ENIAC. Today, their names 
are taken with reservation in the history 
of computers. 

Mauchly was born in Cincinnati, U.S.A., 
in 1907. His father was a scientist. Like 
most other computer builders, Mauchly 
was a precocious child. He used to build 
things at home, pulling things apart, but 
always exploring. He used to visit his 



John W. Mauchly 


father’s laboratory and was fascinated by 
science. He once built a trigger electronic 
circuit, which would shut off his study 
room lamp before his mother could reach 
his room, and would automatically switch 
it on the moment she left, assured that he 
was fast asleep ! During his school days 
he earned pocket-money by doing odd jobs 
as an electrician in the neighbourhood. 
Initially, he took up a course in electrical 
engineering at John Hopkins University, 
but later shifted to physics. He did his 
Ph.D. in that subject, but was left jobless 
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because the country was reeling under an 
economic depression. In 1932, he eventu¬ 
ally secured a teaching job at Ursinus Col¬ 
lege. Here his interest shifted to meteo¬ 
rology and artificial compulation. He col¬ 
lected the weather records of the past seve¬ 
ral years and began to study how the num¬ 
ber of sunspots—the black spots that ap¬ 
pear on the surface of the sun and then 
disappear — atTecled the weather. ITow- 



J. Presper r.ckcrt 


ever, he .soon realised that it would take 
an eternity for him and his students to 
arrive at any conclusion because of the 
enormous amount of calculations involved. 
This foiled him to look for machines that 
could calculate at high speeds. 

When cosmic rays, the stream of highly 
energetic and electrically charged parti¬ 
cles. pass through the atmosjihere of earth, 
they set olT a chain of events—the parti¬ 
cles deca\ at a fast rate. Electronic devices 
are employed to record the events. These 
devices caught the attention of Mauchly. 


He thought of employing their working 
principles to perform calculations. He con¬ 
ceived of an electronic circuit that could be 
employed in calculations. In December 
1940, he gave a lecture on this circuit at a 
well attended seminar. In the audience was 
John V. Atanasoff (see Children's World, 
December ’88), who had built a computer 
called the Atanasoff-Berry Computer 
(ABC). He invited Mauchly to his labora¬ 
tory to see the machine. Mauchly went to 
Atanasofl’s laboratory and saw the com¬ 
puter. Later, this turned out to be the 
costliest mistake of his life. 

Subsequently, Mauchly joined the Moore 
School of Electrical Engineering in Penn¬ 
sylvania, where he met the brilliant and 
gifted engineering student, Presper Eckert, 
who was 12 years junior to him. 

Eckert had a background similar to that 
of Mauchly. Born in a rich family of Phila¬ 
delphia. he was always fiddling with gad¬ 
gets from his childhood. Ho built an elec¬ 
tronic sound system which was far superior 
to any available in the markel. Even 
while ho was a student at the Moore 
School, several industrial firms used to 
consult him. His friendship with Mauchly 
grew because of their mutual interest 
in computation machines. Their common 
belief that it was possible to build faster 
electronic computers, which no other 
engineer in the Moore School was ready 
to believe, brought them still close. 
What started as an informal chat on com¬ 
puters turned into a life-long partnership 
in business. It ended only with the death 
of Mauchly in 1979. 

In March 1943, Mauchly submitted a 
proposal for building an electronic com¬ 
puter, using the then newly invented 
vacuum tubes, to Hermann Goldstine, the 
chief of the Moore School, as he himself 
had neither the money nor the manpower 
to build it. But nobody appeared interested 
in the proposal. However, hardly six 
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months later, Goldstine called Mauchly 
into his office and asked him to submit a 
detailed blueprint of the machine he in¬ 
tended to build. What could be the reason 
for this sudden change in his attitude? 
The U.S.A. had by then joined the Second 
World War and wanted to build up its 
military strength. Weapons, including 
firing guns, were manufactured at a fast 
pace to meet the rising demands of the 
War. With every firing gun was provided 
a firing table. This table contained the 
angles at which the gun had to be aligned 
to fire at a flying target, taking into ac¬ 
count the position of the target, weather 
conditions, and other ancillaries of the 
gun. All these calculations were done 
using mostly the Bush Differential Ana¬ 


lysers installed at the Massachussetts 
Institute of Technology and the Moore 
School (see Children’s World, September 
’88). When the production of the guns 
increased, those computers could not cope 
with the rising demand for firing tables. 
In six months, the demand became so acute 
that the U.S. Defence Department decided 
to build a still more powerful computer 
which could produce firing tables at a faster 
pace. Goldstine immediately remembered 
Mauchly’s proposal. 

It was called Project PX and was kept 
a military secret till the end of the War. 
It took Mauchly, Eckert, and half-a-dozen 
engineers about a year to draw the design 

'i view of the ENfAC 
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and another year and-a-half to build it. 
About $ 500,000 was spent to build it. 
The ENIAC was finally tested, dismantled, 
and fenl to the Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Aberdeen, Maryland, to produce the firing 
tables. However, before it could perform 
a single calculation for which it was built, 
the Second World War was over. Never¬ 
theless, the computer was employed to 
build a perfect hydrogen or fusion bomb. 
It was also employed to perform calcula 
tions in scientific research in such fields as 
cosmic rays, weather, and nuclear energy. 
It performed calculations at the rate of 
5,000 every second for about 80,223 hours. 
It was shut down in 1955. 

The ENIAC was installed in a large hall 
on the ground floor of the Moore School. 
It was 8 ft. high and 80 ft. long, and con¬ 
sisted of 40 panels arrayed in a horse-shoe 
pattern around the three walls of the hall. 
It was built of 17,468 vacuum tubes, about 
70,000 resistors, 10,000 capacitors, 1,500 
relays, and 6.000 manual switches. It was 
for the first time that such a large number 
of electrical and electronic components 
had been assembled for a single machine. 
Huge fan blowers pushed hot air out of the 
hall, as the electrical circuits and vacuum 
tubes generated considerable heat. It 
consumed about 174.000 watt of electrical 
power to perform calculations. Its principle 
of working was. however, based on decimal 
mathematics (10 digits, namely, O, 1, 
2, 3.... 9) and not binary mathematics 
(two digits, namely O and 1), which is 
adopted in present-day corapulers. The 
ENIAC had, therefore, a complicated work¬ 
ing mechanism. All data were fed through 
punched cards, and the results also ap¬ 
peared on punched cards. The entire 
machine worked like an orchestra: each 
part performed its own functions and 
knew-’ how to march in step with other 
operations in progress at the same time. 
.An electrical signal orchestrated all the 



The control panels of the ENIAC 


operations in step with each other, like a 
music director! 

I'he ENIAC could multiply 333 ten-digit 
numbers in a second and add 500 of them 
in the same time. It was a thousand limes 
faster than computers like the Bush Differ¬ 
ential Analyser and Mark I (see Children’s 
World, October '88) then in operation. 
It could dish out a firing table in just 
20 seconds, while a Bush Differential 
Analyser took 15 to 30 minutes. However, 
to set up the computer for a particular type 
of calculation — what is now known as 
‘•programme” — it required at least two 
days! Several switches had to be put “on” 
or “off” and thousands of cables carefully 
unplugged and then plugged again. In 
fact, writing a programme was a highly 
time-consuming process and required a 
thorough knowledge of the machine. And 
the biggest defect with this monster com¬ 
puter was the frequent failure of its elec- 
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tronic vacuum tubes. Even if one tube were 
to fail, the calculations could go awry. 

The tedious and time-consuming process 
of wiring and re-wiring the computer made 
the ENIAC a slow machine. This lacuna 
came to the notice of Mauchly and Eckert 
even before the ENIAC was ready for 
performing calculations. If this wiring a^d 
re-wiring for every type of calciilat'ons 
could be done by the computer itself, they 
felt, a much faster machine could be built. 
When the preliminary discussions of build¬ 
ing a faster computer were in progress at 
the Moore School, the famous Hungarian 
mathematican, John von Neumann, ap¬ 
peared on the scene. He was made a 
consultant to the ENIAC project to 
strengthen its image in the eyes of the 
rival computer experts, who believed that 
the project would come to nothing! Neu¬ 
mann always joined the discussions at the 
Moore School. Naturally, at such informal 
discussions, it was difficult to say who said 
what and who gave which idea. Today, the 
credit for conceiving the “stored-program- 
me” computer, however, goes to Neumann, 
because he wrote a 101-page manuscript 
giving the details of the idea and how it 
would be incorporated in the next com¬ 
puter, EDVAC (Electronic Discrete Vari 
able Computer), that the Moore School 
intended to build. In this manuscript, he 
suggested that the “programme” of the 
computer be stored in its memory. This 
was the birth of modern computers. A 
computer follows the instructions for 
“wiring” and “re-wiring” as and when it 
is programmed to do so through a computer 
language. 

When Mauchly and Eckert came to know 
that not only their credit for conceiving a 
“stored-programme” computer but also 
their patent rights for it had been snatched 
from them, they resigned from the Moore 
School in 1946 and started their own com¬ 
pany, the Electronic Control Company. 


They were keen to build computers which 
could be employed in all walks of life. 
Mauchly was particularly sure — and 
Eckert had full faith in his conviction — 
that computers could be used to perform 
calculations done for various tasks in 
offices and factories, predict the results of 
elections, and solve scientific problems. 
However, such computer expe’^ts of those 
days as Vannevar Bush, Howard Aiken, 
George Stibitz, and others were of the 
view that a country like the U S.A. would 
need the services of only a few big com¬ 
puters like Mark I and the ENIAC! No 
office or common man would need a com¬ 
puter to solve his problems! These experts 
felt that Mauchly and Eckert were un¬ 
necessarily trying to sell their ideas to 
various establishments, because they want¬ 
ed to make money from computers. In 
fact, when the National Bureau of Stan¬ 
dards, U.S.A,, signed a contract with the 
E.C.C’. to build a computer to fulfil their 
needs, the computer experts called it an 
act of “foolishness”! 

Nevertheless, Mauchly and Eckert un¬ 
dauntedly worked day and night to build 
the UNIVAC (UNIVcr.sal Automatic Com¬ 
puter) series of computers. UNIVAC-1, 
built in 1951, was the first general purpose 
computer which could be used for office 
work. It could perform what is today 
known as “Data processing”. It could sort 
out or process a large amount of data and 
give results after performing some simple 
mathematical operations. For instance, in 
1952, UNIVAC-I was employed to give the 
results of the U.S. Presidential elections. 
All it did was to count the votes and an¬ 
nounce the total votes each candidate had 
secured. This application of the computer 
brought the UNIVAC and its varied uses 
into the public eye. There was an immedi¬ 
ate demand for such computers, and 
several companies, like the International 

(Turn to page 64) 
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MICKEY 

MOUSE 

IS 

SIXTY 

By Vai jay anti Tonpe 

comic strips have all delighted generations 
of children all over the world. 



S URVEYING his Disney Empire, the late 
Walt Disney had once siaid, “I only 
hope that we never lose sight of one thing 
— that it was all started by a mouse.” 


On December 4 and 5. Mickey Mouse 
was in New Delhi to celebrate his 60th 
birthday with Delhi children. It was a plea¬ 
sure to watch the familiar figure of Mickey 
Mouse, in his red velvet trousers and big 


That mouse, w'hom we all know as Mickey 
Mou.se, celebrated his sixtieth birthday re¬ 
cently, on November 18, and children and 
adults alike the w'orld over rejoiced. 

Mickey Mouse was born as Mortimer in 
Walt Disney’s imagination as he travelled 
by train from New' York to Los Angeles in 
1928. Lillian, his wife, thought Mortimer 
w as loo pompous a name for a mouse and 
suggested ‘Mickey’. And so was Mickey 
born. It was on November 18, 1928 that 
Mickey first appeared on the screen in the 
first synchronised sound cartoon. “Steam- 
beat Willie”. (That is why Mickey cele¬ 
brates his birthday on that day!) From 
that day to this. Mickey has not looked 
back. He has grown from strength to 
strength—his cartoon films, books, and 
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A 'giavV of a mouse — in many respeds! 
On facing page: Mickey Manse receines a 
typical Hindu loelcorne as he arriocs 
for his birthday party in Delhi. 

(Pliolograplis courtesy : Taj Palace Jlotel) 

black shoes, run a knife through Ihe seven 
feet tall ice-cream cake, prepared by Kwa 
lity Ice-cream, to the strains of “Happy 
Birthday” sung by the children of the 
“Love in Action” group. 

A fun-fair for children was organised at 
the Taj Palace Hotel, with colouring con¬ 
tests, jigsaw puzzle contests, food and drink 
stalls, and elephant and camel rides. And 


as is usual with such fairs, it turned out 
to be less fun and quite unfair to most 
children in Delhi. 

But Mickey amidst us made up for all 
the chaos of the fun-fair. There are scores 
and scores of children who identify with 
this lovable mouse who has taught us to 
laugh . . . 

Long live Mickey Mouse and welcome to 
India, again and again. 


(I ro/n page dO) 

day, mistaking planet Earth for a newly 
"discovered star’, only to be told by the 
Dinosaurs that it is the same planet Earth 
that man had once deva.stated and left! ! 
Man is repentant and resolves to live in 
peace and harmony with Nature! 

The .senior .students presented a visu¬ 
alisation of the song “Mile Sur Mera 
Tumhare”, stressing the need for National 
Integration and the coming together of 
the ri'h and poor, old and young, from 
every nook and corner of our country! 
For, each and every citizen of our nation 
is indispensable in the building of the 
rich fabric of Indian life and culture. 

In all nearly 600 students of all the 
branches of Spingdales participated in this 
grand function, proving in their own in¬ 
nocent way that we can all work together 
for the success of a common goal! 
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Story ; Uma Dongre Illustrations : Sahana Pal 


64*^ ELL us a story, Khan chacha'’ said 
A little Naina, and we all sat down by 
by the fire and cupped our chins in our 
hands. 

Khan Chacha coughed to clear his throat, 
looked up, and started to think of a story, 
smiling his usual smile. 

No one knew exactly how old Khan 
Chacha was. 

His bent and shrivelled body said he 
was about ninety, but at heart, he was a 
child, just like any of us. 

When he would be thinking, he always 
smoked his big, grand hookah and the 
soft, bubbling sound would fill the whole 
silent room. 

“What's in your hookah, Khan Chacha?” 


would ask Naina, the smallest of us. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” he would say, smil¬ 
ing all the time. “It’s a frog, a big, big frog, 
and when he tries to come out, there’s that 
sound. Listen to it, bud, bud, brr, bud...” 

Frightened, Naina would clutch his loose 
kurta and ask him, “Chacha, he won’t come 
out, will he ?” 

“Oh, no, no,” Chacha would say. “I’ve 
tied him securely over there. He won’t be 
able to come out.” 

“But if he does, Chacha,” she would say, 
clutching his kurta tighter. 

“If he does, I’ll hold his tail and fling 
him out of the window, for frightening my 
little Naina so,” he would say, lovingly. 

“But frogs don’t have tails, Chacha.” 1 
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said, “only tadpoles have them.” 

“SO WHAT ?” he said, pretending to be 
very angry and hurt. “This one has a tail 
and that’s why it’s so dangerous.” 

“Our Chacha is really very brave, is he 
not, Nandu ?” Naina would ask me inno¬ 
cently, as she seated herself comfortably 
on Chacba’s lap. 

“Oh, yes,” we all used to say, while 
Chacha smiled a big, innocent smile and 
stroked his flowing, snow-white beard 
proudly. 

“But what about the story, Chacha,” 
1 would remind him. 

“Chacha won’t tell you a story,” Naina 
would say,“he’ll only tell me. 

“Oh, you!” I would say, waving my 
hand. 

Naina would hide behind Khan Chacha 
and make faces at me. 


“No, no. I’ll tell you all a story,” he 
would say and I used to smile victoriously, 
looking at Naina. 

And Khan Chacha would start telling his 
story. “Long, long ago, in the land of ...” 
and so the story would go on and on until 
Naina would fall asleep in his arms, but 
we could not sleep until Chacha completed 
the whole story and patted us all to sleep 
and at last when we all were snug in our 
beds and fast asleep, he would tiptoe out 
of the room and spread out his blanket by 
the fire and sleep. 

Days passed like that and soon we all 
had grown quite old—so old that even 
Naina could understand what really was 
inside his big, old hookah; and the even¬ 
ings were spent doing our homework. 

We all had grown up, but Khan Chacha 
remained small and childlike as he always 




had been and he had the same, sweet smile 
on his thin lips. 

One day, when we finished our home¬ 
work oarlier than we had expected and 
Khan Chacha had finished all the house¬ 
work, we went and sat by his side, for we 
were feeling lonely and bored as our 
parents were not at home. 

Khan Chachia smiled at us and continued 
smoking his hookah and the sweet, bub¬ 
bling sound reminded us of our good old 
days. 

We cupped our hands and rested our 
chins and sat smiling at each other. 

lie did not tell us a story, but shut his 
eyes peacefully, as if he was tired. 

“I’ll be going .he said, “very soon.” 

“Where will you go, Khan Chacha ?” 
I asked, innocently. 

Khan (.'hacha was looking out of the 
window, to the clear, blue sky. 

His head rested gently on the wall. “To 
the land of fairies,” he said, and shut his 



eyes once again. 

But we had grown too old to believe all 
this. 

“You’re joking, Chacha,” said Naina; 
and he looked at her just as he did when 
she was a very small child. 

“You’ll know,” he said, “but only after 
I’ve gone.” 

“Won’t you take us there, Chacha?” I 
asked jokingly. 

“No, no Nandu Babu, don't say that,’’ 
he said and started saying his prayers, tur¬ 
ning to the east. 

Suddenly, his raised hands fell limp and 
he leaned against the wall, looking to¬ 
wards the sky. 

He looked very, very, peaceful and a 
gust of wind blew at his beautiful, white 
beard. 

“Why won’t you take us with you, 
Chacha?” I repeated my question. 

But this time he did not answer. 
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Story and drawings by Shalini Mithal 


R OHIT and Pankaj were twins. They 
looked alike, they liked the same 
things, but they were always squabbling. 
For instance, they shared a bed, and every 
night Rohit would kick Pankaj and com¬ 
plain, “Move over! I haven’t got enough 
room, and you’ve got the whole blanket!” 

Pankaj would dig him in the ribs and 
grunt, “Move over yourself ! I’m right on 
(he edge!” 

This would end in a fight with both boys 
on the floor and the bedsheets in a mess, 
until they both sulkily settled down. 

At meal time it was worse. “You’ve got 
a bigger helping than I have !” 

“Your cake has more icing than mine. 
It’s not fair !” 

“Mummy, why have you let him have 
the last jam tart ? I wanted it!” 

The only thing that each preferred the 
other to have more of. was work. Digging 
the garden, they would eye each other 
jealously. “I’ve dug deeper than you !” 

“But I’ve got a heavier .spade to hold 
than you have!” 

Their mother hoped wearily that some 
day they would manage to behave better. 

One Saturday afternoon, she interrupted 
a quarrel over who had left their comics 
out in the rain and ruined it, to ask them 
to go to the station. “They’ve just tele¬ 
phoned to say that two parcels are await¬ 
ing collection. Here's two rupees each for 
a lollipop to eat on the w'ay.” 

Still grumbling a bit, the twdns set off. 


At the station, they signed the receipt 
forms and two very similar parcels were 
handed over. 

Going round the corner down the road, 
Pankaj said resentfully, “Trust you to have 
the lighter one.” 

“Me ! ” cried Rohit. “Anyone with half- 
an-eye can see that yours is smaller than 
mine I” 

“Half-an-eye ! Yours must be shut alto¬ 
gether if you can’t see that mine is miles 
bigger than yours. Heavier as well, I bet. 
It’s not fair, and I’m not going to carry it 
any more !” 

With that, Pankaj threw his parcel down 
on the grass in fury. Rohit flung his pac¬ 
ket on top of it. 

“If you’re not taking one at all, neither 
am I. so there I” 

They glared at each other. An old man 
was walking slowly up the hill. His eye 
travelled from the angry boys to the pac¬ 
kets. “About to fight, were you ?” he said. 
“What’s it all about, then?” 

Pankaj explained, putting himself in the 
right, and contradicted equally by Rohit. 

“Hum,” said the old man. “I see your 
problem. Now what you need is a nice 
neutral solution, because you’ll never de¬ 
cide for yourself what’s fair. I offer my¬ 
self as your referee,” he continued, with 
a quick glance up and down the empty 
road. “At the station, there’s a pair of 
scales, ril pop up there, weigh the parcels, 
then bring them back and tell you which 
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Is heavier. I'm afraid youll have to lend 
me some change for the scales though. 
I’ve nothing smaller than a note.” 

The twins handed over their lollipop 
money to him. He stooped and picked up 
the parcels. 

“Yes. certainly both are quite heavy. 
The scales will settle it though. I will not 
be long.” 

He trotted off up the road with the par¬ 
cels. rather more quickly than when he 
had first appeared and disappeared over 
the top. 

Sitting on the verge, the boys’ tempers 
cooled a little. Gradually, it dawned on 
them that the old man had no intention 
whatsoever of coming back. They’d been 
robbed. 


Arguing bitterly over whose fault it had 
been, and who was going to tell their 
mother, they reached home. Their mother 
listened and said finally, “Well, it’s no 
more than you deserve. You’re the ones 
who have suffered, not me. The money was 
your own, and though you didn’t know it, 
so were the parcels—a new pair of foot¬ 
ball boots each from your grandmother for 
your birthday next week. Now you’ve lost 
them for good. She won’t buy you any 
more, when I tell her how it happened, and 
unless you try to stop your constant bic¬ 
kering, you’ll have no presents from me 
either.” 

On their birthday, Rohit and Pankaj 
each received new football boots to replace 
those they had lost. So, unless their 
mother had changed their mind, they must 
have stopped squabbling — for a week at 
least! 



(From, page 55) 

Business Machines (IBM), decided to mass 
produce suc-h electronic computers. The 
computer era had begun. 

Meanwhile, Mauchly and Eckert had 
gone bankrupt in building the UNIVAC 
scries and another computer, BINAC 
(BINary Aulomtatic Computer), meant for 
the U.S. Air Force. They then sold their 
company and their patent rights to 
Remington Rand. 

The final blow to the Mauchly-Eckert 
team was struck when, in 1972. the U.S. 
High Court publicly announced that 
Mauchly had copied some features of 


Atanasoff’s ABC while building the world 
famous ENIAC. All the evidences, includ¬ 
ing his visit to Atanasoff’s laboratory, 
went against him. Mauchly spent the last 
years of his life as an unhappy man, 
disgusted with the world. The credit of 
having proposed the “stored-programme” 
computer and of inventing the ENIAC had 
been snatched from him. 

No doubt, if Mauchly and Eckert had 
kept proper records of their ideas, they 
w^ould have today been declared the heroes 
in the history of computers. The ENIAC, 
the siored-programme idea, and the 
UNIVAC have all together made computers 
wdiat they are today — fast and versatile. 


Mischievous Mzuri 

(See third cover) 


Four-year-old Mzuri is already famous as 
the first test-tube gorilla baby. lie is quite 
popular with his visitors with his antics, 
as he tries to climb on to the hammock he 
got as a gift on his third birthday. 



Top; Why can't it stay steady? 

Middle, left: Ah, I'm. almost there! 
Right: This is slightly better. 

Bclou - And nnic for u nap. Don't disturb 
me! 
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CRICKET SCENE 


India Overcome the *Kiwis’ 

By LEO 


W ITH their ten-wicket victory over 
New Zealand in the third and final 
Test at Hyderabad, India won the Test 
series 2-1. For India, it was an encouraging 
comeback after the defeat in Bombay. 

Arshad Ayub finished the series with 
21 wickets for 287 runs, while his partner 
Narendra Hirwani had 20 wickets for 390 
runs. New Zealand’s Richard Hadlee fin¬ 
ished with 18 for 252 runs in four innings. 


The rival captains—Vengsarkar and 
John Wright—shake hands after 
the toss at Bombay. 



His total tally now stands at 391 wickets 
and with the Pakistanis expected back 
home, Hadlee will be the first to reach the 
magic mark of 400 wickets. 

Bad fielding, and some unimaginative 
bowling and captaincy made India mess 
up things after they had six Kiwi wickets 
for 91 runs in the first innings at Hyde¬ 
rabad. Four batsmen—Franklin (7), Jones 
(8), Kuggeleijn (7), and Hadlee (1) — 
had failed to reach double figures and two 
others—Wright (17) and Blain (15)— 
were dismissed for less than 20. Then 
Greatbatch and Smith rallied their team 
with a stand of 139 runs for the seventh 
wicket, before Kapil Dev had Ian Smith 
(79) taken by Srikkanth at square leg. 

Debutant medium-pacer Sanjeev Sharma 
mopped up the Kiwi tail claiming three 
wickets—Bracewell (3), Martin Snedden 
(0), and Chatfield (0)—in the space of 18 
balls, giving away just six runs for a tally 
of three for 37 off 17 overs. 

After the fall of Arun Lai (8) and Sid- 
dhu (19) with just 48 runs on the board, 
Srikkanth led India’s reply with a brilliant 
69. Srikkanth and Vengsarkar added 68 
runs in 19.1 overs for the third wicket, 

Ravi Shastri, promoted ahead of Axhar- 
uddin, began with a big six off Bracewell. 
Shastri and Azharuddin steadied the Indian 
innings. Azharuddin (81) was associated 
in three useful stands — adding 67 nins 
with Shastri (42), 62 with KapU Dev (40) 
and 29 with Ayub (19). 

The Indian tail enders put up a brave 
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show, with the last pair of Sanjeev Sharma 
(18 n.o.) and Hirwani (17) adding 36 
runs before the latter was caught and 
bowled by Snedden. 

With a first innings lead of 104, the 
Indians made the Kiwis struggle for every 
run. Openers John Wright and FranMin 
put on 49 runs for the first wicket, when 
legspinner Hirwani struck the first damage 
by forcing Franklin (15) to edge a catch 
to Kapil lat slip. 

Nine runs later, Jones (5) was magni 
ficently caught by Vengsarkar on the bow¬ 
ling of Ayub. Snedden (0), too, did not 
last long. He became Ayub’s second victim. 

Greatbatch (5) joined skipper Wright 
at the crease land was trapped leg before 
by Hirwani. Later Blain (0) was taken at 
silly point by Arun Lai on the bowling of 
Hirwani, and then Kuggeleijn (0) while 
trying to hit Ayub gave a patch to Sanjeev 


Sharma at mid-on. At that time, the visi¬ 
tors were trailing by 24 runs. 

A seventh wicket stand of 38 runs bet¬ 
ween Wright and Hadlee (31) brought 
them out of the woods. Hadlee flashing 
outside the offstump on a Kapil delivery, 
edged a catch to More behind the wicket. 
Smith, too, became Kapil’s victim in his 
very next ball that cut back and kept a 
shade low. Wright prevented a hat-trick, 
but Bracewell was trapped leg before and 
Kapil had three wickets in a spell of two 
overs with a tally of 10-3-21-3. 

With the last batsman Chatfield in, 
Wright gave a return catch to Shastri to 
end a vigil lasting 190 deliveries hitting 
62 runs inclusive of 10 hits to the fence. 

Needing 21 to win, India managed to do 
so without any loss. Opener Srikkanth 
knocked up 18 runs, and four no balls com¬ 
pleted the proceedings. 


A crest-fallen Vengsarkar looks back, to find the bails dislodged by a Brace- 
well delioery before he could open his account in the second innings at 
Bombay. It was his 100th Test. 
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Spinners Narendna Hirwani and Arshad 
Ayub spun out the New 2^alanders at 
Bangalore in the first Test to clinch the 
eleventh victory. Set to score 337 to win 
by the Indian skipper, the margin of vic¬ 
tory was an impressive 172 runs as the 
visiting side collapsed for 164. 

The bespectacled Hirwani not only pro¬ 
vided the initial breakthrough, but also 
broke the back of Kiwi batting with five 
wickets in the space of 15 overs. 

Winning the toss and electing to bat, 
India overcame two early setbacks. Open¬ 
ers Arun Lai (6) and Srikkanth (1) were 
gobbled up by Richard Hadlee to make 
I him the biggest world record taker. From 
‘ a stage of ten for two, India progressed to 
184 with the help of Navjot Singh Siddhu 
and Vengsarkar, after the latter retired 
hurt at 73. 

Siddhu got his maiden Test century, 
playing his third Test after a gap of four 
years. His 116 off 196 balls in 295 minutes 
included a dozen hits to the fence and 
four sixes. 

Hadlee proved that he was still the best 
by claiming five wickets for 65 runs for 
the 33rd time, his victims being Dilip Veng- 
^ sarkar (75), Azharuddin (42), and W. V. 
Raman (3). Ravi Shastri (54) and Kiran 
More (46) rescued India from a position 
of 294 for seven with an 84-run stand in 
34.1 overs. However, the Indian skipper 
declared the innings at 384 for the loss of 
nine wickets. 

From a pretty position of 118 for two, 
the Kiwis slumped to 140 for six. One down, 
batsman Andrew Jones (45), who showed 
aggression, followed Greatbatch (14) fail¬ 
ing to keep down an Ayub delivery. New 
Zealand slid further, as Hirwani trapped 
Grey (1) leg before, while Rutherford 
(14) was caught off bat and pad. 

^ Two runs short of a follow on, the Kiwis 
barely managed to do so with a sick Had¬ 
lee forced to resume at the fall of the 
ninth wicket. Hadlee (5) staggered to the 



Greatbatch looks hack in disbelief as 
A Hirwani turner lifts the bail off 
in the second innings of the second 
Test. Looking on is Andrew Jones- 

crease and sliced Kapil to the ihird man 
for a four. 

With a lead of 195 runs, India were made 
to bat again. They hit up 141 for one off 
only 28 overs. Srikkanth was in his ele¬ 
ment scoring an unbeaten 58 off 73 deli¬ 
veries. Arun Lai contributed 33 off 47 
balls, and Siddhu made an unbeaten 43 
off 49 balls before skipper Vengsarkar 
made a quick declaration. 

The New Zealanders levelled the series 
at Bombay in the second Test by a victory 
margin of 136 runs. 

Dismissed by many as an ordinary off- 
spinner, Bracewell proved to be as much 
a match winner as the dreaded Hadlee. 
Wicketless at Bangalore, where he had 
figures of 24-1-80-0 and 8-0-34-0, Brace- 
well had a match haul of eight for 132 at 
Bombay, compared to Hadlee’s 10 for 88. 

Winning the toss and electing to bat, New 
Zealand struggled the moment spin was 
introduced. At sea against Ayub, Franklin 
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(18) was lured out by a slower ball down 
the leg side and stumped. Kapil, not verj' 
effective with the new ball, switched ends 
to claim the prized wicket of Jones (3). 

Skipper Wright (33) pulled and flicked 
debutant Rashid Patel and twice drove 
Kapil lor four, but was out to a straight 
one from Hirwani. Rutherford (6) was 
beautifully taken by Srikkanth at short 
leg off Hirwani. Blain, who was playing 
well, edged a Shastri delivery to Kapil at 
slip and Hadlee, after one lusty blow, 
lofted Hirwani to Patel at mid-on. Smith 
(13) was bowled, while going back to cut 
Shastri, and he got Greatbatch leg before. 

Then a miracle happened to the Kiwis 
in the form of a ninth wicket partnership 
of 76 runs between Bracewell (52) and 
Danny Morrison (27 n.o.). 

Replying to the Kiwi total of 236, India 
began their innings in a hurry. They lost 
quick wickets at 34 — Arun Lai (9) and 
Siddhu (6). Then skipper Vengsarkar 
(25) was taken by Blain at midwicket. 

Azharuddin (9) fell to Bracewell, failing 
to keep the ball down and edged a catch 
to Greatbatch. Kapil did not set matters 
right, but attempted a mighty slash to a 
Hadlee hall that cut back sharply and 
broke the wicket. Shastri and Kiran More 
then steadied the innings to put on 37 runs. 
However, Shastri (32) knew little of a 
Chatfield delivery that knocked down his 
stumps, and Hadlee bowled More (28) to 
claim his sixth wicket. 

Spinners Ayub and Hirwani rescued 
India after the Kiwis snatched a lead of 
two runs in the first innings. The first 
hope of light came from Kapil Dev, after 
Franklin (2) was caught behind on the 
last ball of his first over. 

Skipper Wright (36), Jones (78), and 
Greatbatch (31) batted spiritedly to keep 
India’s bowlers at bay. The partnership 
between Wright and Jones yielded 72 runs 
for the second wicket and another stand 
between Jones and Greatbatch got 76 runs. 


In the space of 24 balls, Ayub struck 
three vital blows, removing the well-settled 
Jones, Blain (5), and Rutherford (17). 
Hirwani accounted for Greatbatch, who 
was bowled as he attempted a mighty 
swing and missed, Hadlee (1), and Morri¬ 
son (0) in 40 deliveries, with the score 
reading at 181 for eight. 

Unable to mop up the Kiwi tailenders, 
Smith (54), Bracewell (32), and Chatfield 
(2 n.o), made Indians slog by taking their 
total to 279. FinaUy, Ayub bagged five 
for 50, his best haul in Tests. 

Needing 282 to win the Test, on paper 
India bad the batting one reckoned with. 
However, Hadlee trapped Srikkanth leg 
before with his very first ball. 

Fortunately for India, Arun Lai (47) 
stood firm. Bracewell had Siddhu (14) 
charging and missing and with the sup¬ 
port of Chatfield also claimed the wicket 
of Vengsarkar. 

Arun Lai and Azharuddin (21), looking 
his old self with wristy flicks, took the 
score to 89 before Hadlee had Arun Lai 
caught by Greatbatch. At the same score, 
Azharuddin fell to a Bracewell delivery 
when he was caught by Rutherford. 

Shastri and Kapil played together, the 
latter turning aggressive, flicking and 
pulling Morrison and driving Bracewell. 
Playing safe Shastri got out to a Hadlee 
delivery when he was caught by Smith. 
Later, Bracewell tricked Kapil (36 off 37 
balls, with five hits to the ropes) and 
Wright in the covers clung to the catch as 
India were reduced to 134 for seven. 

In 21 minutes and 5.4 overs, India lost 
their remaining three wickets for the 
addition of only eight runs. 

Bracewell picked up eight wickets in 
the match while Hadlee’s six for 51 in 
India’s first innings was the best by a Kiwi 
in an innings against India, in India, and 
his match figures of 10 for 88 bettered 
Hedley Howarth’s nine for 100 haul at 
Nagpur in 1969“70. 
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And for the young ones, 
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In this issue 

() SPJNNJNG WOKDS: SAY H WITH 
FLOAVERS. 

February is a month of flowers, 
but did you know these words that 
went with them? 

JI C;0\ER STORY: AVHEN CIOLOURS 
CXTMPETE FOR HONOlTkS! 

At last, Delhi’s famous Shankar’s 
On-the-spot Painting Competition 
goes national! 

12 THEIR DARLING NANAJI 

A little known side of our beloved 
‘Chacha’ Nehru... The nation’s 
chacha played ‘nana’ to his sister’s 
grandchildren, so that they would 
not feel the absence of their own 
grandfather, who had died young. 

15 THE WORST TENNIS PLAYER IN 
THE AAORLD 

If you attempt to learn any game 
in just 120 minutes, you certainly 
deserve this trophy! 

17 RH.\PSODY IN RETROSPECT - 
Part 3 

How strange and beautiful are the 
toys and musical instruments the 
world over — the mechanical won¬ 
ders of America fascinate villagers 
Valli and Seenu, while their hand¬ 
made mud toys delight this girl 
from America! 
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20 KANNAKI AJVD KONALAN 

This touching story moves on.... 
The queen gets her anklet back.... 
but... 

25 INFORMATION RIA’OLUTION 
At a seminar on the subject, 32 
children from all over the country 
stunned the audience with tlieir 
smooth presentations. 


44 A LETTER TO YOU 

With so many exotic birds coming 
to spend their winter in India . . can 
you blame Raghu and Perky if they 
discover a strange bird, when Mr. 
Krish takes them bird-watching? 

48 MEN WHO BUILT COMPUTERS 
This time it’s Neumann and his 
stored program. 


26 THE CHURCH ON THE HILL 
An ordinary berry-picking picnic 
turns into an adventure when Bina, 
Kanak, Robby, Nandu and the others 
climb the highest hill in Chaubatia. 


52 BIRDS IN INDIAN FOLKLORE 
A two part feature that tells you 
unusual stories about some Indian 
birds. 


,32 INDIA AT A GLANCE 

A pictorial feature on Karnataka. 

34 BRAVE OBAMMA 

A folk tale from Karnataka, about a 
quick-witted brave woman. 

36 RANI CIIENNAMMA OF KITTOOR 
Discovering Karnataka. . we find a 
gutsy, brave but little known Rani 
in this State who put up a stiff re¬ 
sistance against the British. 

.39 VISVESVARAYA: 

Can one man alone have such fore¬ 
sight? This world renowned engi¬ 
neer had many ‘firsts’ to his credit, 
and it was he who made Karnataka 
a first-ranking industrial State. 


,54 THE NAUGHTY DONKEY 

Dhechu loves music. So when Ramu, 
the dhobi’s son, takes him to deliver 
clothes, he gets into all kinds of 
trouble, because Dhechu hears 
music and wants to dance, 

62 VICTORY STREAK CONTINUES! 
First, it was the Test series, then 
came the one-dayers, and victory 
again for the Indian team. 
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From Our Readers ... 

ChiJilrcii's World is a very good maga¬ 
zine F like il very much Wc have been 
buying i1 for the past 10 years. I am the 
firsl one 1o read it when il arrives 1 sug- 
ges-t that you could jiublish more science- 
fiction 

MV Nadkarvi ]>hanoad 
i liked the grand idea of keeping a gar¬ 
den in a jar. 1 also liked your calendar 
very much II is now on the wall lai uig my 
desk 1'liank you very much for that great 
,\cvv Year (lilt Verky’s letters are a sen¬ 
sation, Idease convey my regards to him 
and S('e thal he soajis his knees well 

(’. Cohan .S’ujf/.'/, Baiujalorc 
My congratulations to all of you for 
bringing out such a superb, smashing, 
brilliant, and inlclligent issue in the first 


How time flies! Hefore the exciicment 
of the New \’ear died down, we are alieady 
in the >econd month which marks a brief 
respite' belore many of you gel busv with 
your annual exams m March, ('hildien in 
Delhi and nearby places eagerly look for¬ 
ward to a particular sunny day in Febru¬ 
ary when they lan a.ssemble for that great 
annual event Shankar's On-the-spot 
Tainting ('ompetition 'Po remind them of 
the day, we Icature last sear’s prize wan¬ 
ning ({’HILDKEN'S WORLD AWARD) 
painting by 14-\ear-i)ld Ravi Xarain, lie 
had a choice of hall-a-dozen tojiics but he 
seems to have iho.'on to exei'ute a paint¬ 
ing on the Tainting (’ompetition! Sure, he 
will In' hack at Modern School grounds on 
Februar\ 20. *ind we hope he will choose 
well cnice again Our (,’over Story on page 
II will tell you how Bombay has set an 
example for other cities and towns, by 
bolding Shankar’s On-the-spot Painting 
( oin}x'tition in January to mark the birth 
lenleiiary of ‘Ohaeba’ Xehru Here is 


month of 1989. What do you think, but all 
the children of my colony were after the 
cojiy. My father just loved the article on 
India Gate, and I loved the entire issue 
and kept on hugging it. 

Ashntosh Sarangi, RTC, HempuT 

I read Children's World regularly. 1 en¬ 
joy the stories published in it. They are 
very good Can you give us more stories, 
instead of articles like “Men Who Built 
Computers’’ and “Memorial to Maityrs”? 
Tlease don’t discontinue serials like 
“Kannaki and Kovalan’’. 

Henia Balakrishnan, Bombay 

I find Children's World an informative 
and educative magazine. 

N. Saniosh, Madras 

... From the Editor 

“SJ'OT ITtESS’’ news : Bombay’s Bra- 
bourne Stadium has never witnessed such 
a spectacle, such massive turnout of chil¬ 
dren —a good augury for a string of com- 
|)ctitions to be held all over the country 
in the coming months. Meanw'hile, we go 
on “spiniung words” — this month with 
flowers. 1 here is yet another little known 
ineidi'iit from Chachaji's life, w'hen he 
jilayed NanajT to some dear children. 
For those who have been waiting for a 
mystery story, we go to ‘The Church on 
the Hiir (page 26). ‘State of the month’ 
Karnataka's past and present glory is cap¬ 
tured in the stories of Obamma and Rani 
Chennamma. besides an account of the 
contributions of Sir M. Visvesvaraya. 
W’lth Neumann and his ‘stored program’, 
we have almost come to the end of the 
series Men Who Built Computers’— 
though we propose to conclude it with a 
feature in March on that great invention, 
chip’, w Inch has brought about a computer 
revolution 
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Conrclwprt In laic 1985 the project 
ts aimed to create awareness amongst 
masses concerning various aspects 
of human Interest vi 2 Discoveries 
Mjpterles. Advcntuiea. Philosophies. 
Religions Sports CMlIratlorLS. 
Crimes Polmcsctc 
To be published in Englah, Hindi 
and other regional language* 
far 20 litlet in Hindi and 12 in 
English have been publiihfd and 
rell are in prog ress. __ 

Releasing by December, I98S 

* World-Famous Sports a 
Sportsmen 

* World-Famous Spy-Scandals 

* World-Famous Ghosts 

* World-Famous Great 
Treasures 

Author*^wriier*/tran»lalor» are 
invited to loin the project. 




WorM-FBmous UnsolvMl MystsilM: The book 
peeps into 26 baffling mysteries of the fabled 
lands, megaliths Bermuda Triangle etc 
Wend-Famaus Wan and Battles: The book is 
an interesting treatise comprising 42 wars and 
battles from sword era to the atomic age 
Woild-Fatnous 101 Craat Lives; The book 
contains short profiles of 101 great personalities 
of the world who are history makers, great 
scientists artists warriors sportsmen etc 
Werld-FamouB Mvantiiris: The book contains 
adventures of such people who by their dare 
devil courage fought with natures wrath in 
seas oceans and at mountain tops 
Wofld-famoua Dtacovartaa: Tt,e book consists 
of 33 major discoveries in all introducing us to 
those unknown aspects of the discoveries never 
been pitvfwi.nted hitherto. 

WocM-Fdmpus Rallglana. Dectrinas di Sects ■ 
The book Is a secular attempt to describe salient 
features of almost all the major re'igions. sects 
a doctrines 
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WorM-Famous CIvlltiationa; The bool', explores 
how ancient rivlizations were born the reasons 
which made them to prosper and decline 
World-Famoua Accldsnts-. The book gives a 
lively account of 30 spine-chilling accidents such 
as Bhopal Gas Tragedy Chernoble Nuclear 
Accident S collisions involving ships trains etc 
World-Famoua Dlaaatari; Presented in S 
chapters—Earthquakes Fires Floods Hurncanes 
8i Famines the brxik covers 2B disasters 
Worid-Famout SclanBsta: The book contains 
ir'valuable information about the lives of 41 
great scientists and their achievements in 
various fields of knowledge 
Worfd-Famouf Splaa; In this book you will read 
about 25 spies of world tame selected from the 
different parts of the world like Kim Philby 
Sidney ReHly. Karl Stieber etc 
World-Famoua intalllganca Agencisa: This 
book provides detailed information about most 
of the prominent agencies aaive in espionage 
work like CIA KGB etc lUeleaung Nou 19881 
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Have you seen a spider spinning? Jt starts from a single thread. As it goes, there arc 
more - and more — threads, until you see a web. So it is with this wordy, meaning¬ 
ful web ! II t' begin by choosing a word. It leads to a number of similar or suggestive 
words and phrases. You will even find some poems and stories in what is thus .spun out. 


F ebruary is the month of flowers. 

I’his does not mean that the other 
months are not. wSome or the other flowers 
are there at all times of the year. 

In March we see more flowers than in 
the month before. With most trees in 
bloom, April is also a colourful month. 
And, in spite of the heat, there are lots of 
sweet-smelling jasmines in May and June. 

Vet February stands out. This is be¬ 
cause, after the chill of winter, a variety 
of flowers suddenly fill the parks and 
gardens. As the month advances, we see 
yet more of them. 

There arc all shapes, sizes, and colours. 
It is this which makes flowers the most 
eye-catching part of a plant. However, 
many flowers are small and not so attrac¬ 
tive. Some plants, like mushrooms, have 
no flowers at all. 

Full manij a floioer is born to blttsh 

unseen. 

And iroste its sioectness on the desert 

car. 

— Thomas Gray 


Before it unfolds, a flower is a bud. So 
is a leaf. A shoot, folded and protected 
from the cold by scales until it comes forth 
in spring, forms a winter bud. You can 
sec many — little knobs — on the branches 
of trees these days. 

A taste bud has nothing to do with 
flowers. It is a group of cells on the tongue 
through which we know whether something 
is sour, sv\ect, or bitter. 

Bud also means brother. “Hello, bud,” 
is a way of addressing a boy or a man 
whose name you do not know. Buddy is 
another word for pal or friend. Buddy- 
buddy means very friendly. 

Budding or in bud means putting forth 
buds. A budding poet is one who is 
beginning to develop. 

When you nip something in the bud, you 
stop it in its very beginning. 

Just as a booklet is a small book, a 
floweret is a small flow'er. Floret is another 
name for it. 

Two other words also mean flower. They 
are bloom and blossom. We often say 
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mango blossom or orange blossom. Yes, 
the word is used in particular for the 
flowers of a fruit tree. 

Bloom also means a youthful, rosy, or 
healthy look of the cheeks or face. To 
take the bloom off something is to cause it 
to seem stale. 

Similarly, blooming means fresh and 
youthful. Also flowering or flourishing. 
And it acts as an intensifier when we say 
a blooming idiot or a blooming genius. 

A bloomer is a plant that flowers, as a 
night bloomer. It also means a stupid 
mistake. But bloomers are knickers. 

Crowds of nymphs. 


Flora is the Roman goddess of flowers 
and spring. By flora is meant all the plants 
of a particular area or period. Floral is 
an adjective. It is used for anything which 
consists of or is decorated with flowers. 

But when a person has flower red com¬ 
plexion., we call it florid. It also means too 
ornate, as florid architecture. 

Flowery at once suggests flowers. How¬ 
ever, flowery language or style is elabo¬ 
rate. A flower of speech is an ornamental 
phrase. The flowery land is China. 

Say garden, and you think of flowers. 
But a fruit garden is for growing fruit. 


Soft-voiced, and young, and gay. 

In woven baskets bringing ears of corn, 
Roses and pinks and violets to adorn 
The shrine of Flora in her early May. 

— John Keats 
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And a kitchen garden is for growing vege« 
tables. In a rock garden, the beauty lies 
in the way flowers and plants are grown 
amongst the rocks. To leave no doubt, 
some people say a flowers garden when 
they mean a garden of flowers. 

Flowers are grown in beds (flowerbeds) 



or pots (flowerpots). But it is a bowl or 
vase in which flowers are arranged. An 
exhibition, for competition and prizes, is 
called a flower-show. 

A flowergirl is a girl who sells flowers. 
A florist also sells flowers. Or he or she 



just grows them. However, flower children 
or flower people are hippies who favour 
universal love and peace. Flower power 
stands for their ideals. 

You must have heard about ikebana. It 
is the Japanese art of flower arrangement. 

Some women like to wear flowers in 
their hair. Men wear them in their button¬ 
holes. A flow'er or a smaU bunch of flowers 
worn on the lapel is also a buttonhole. 

Some others like to wear garlands of 
flowers. (One flower makes no garland, 
says a proverb.) A garland may be worn 
round the head or neck. Or it may be 
hung up for decoration. Also for decora¬ 
tion is a festoon — a chain of flowers, 
ribbons, etc. 
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Like a garland, a chaplet (of leaves, 
flowers, jewels, etc) is for the head. So 
may a wreath be, which is a circle of 
leaves or flowers. 

Wreaths are nowadays more commonly 
placed on a coffin or a grave or a memorial 
to the dead. Foreign dignitaries visiting 
New Delhi place wreaths at the samadhi 
of Mahatma Gandhi, father of the Nation, 
at Rajghat. 

Many Indian brides and grooms wear 
crowns of flowers (sehra) at their wedding. 
Some women deck their hair with strings 
of flowers (veni). Some even wear flowers 
like bracelets. 

You have heard of cuckoo clock, haven’t 
you? In it, a mechanical cuckoo pops out 
with a sound like a cuckoo’s call when the 
clock strikes. 

Well, there is a flower clock, too It is 
a collection of flowers so arranged that 


the time of the day is indicated by their 
opening and closing. 

It vms roses, roses, all the way, 
begins Robert Browning’s poem, "The 
Patriot’. Petals are still showered on cer¬ 
tain occasions. In Indian legends, the gods 
did it from the sky when they marvelled 
at or were moved by the deeds of men. 

Flowers make some of the best gifts. 
You may present a bouquet to anybody .. 
a friend, a colleague, even a king. And they 
have always been offered in temples and 
churches. Posy and nosegay also means 
bouquet. 

Poets have always loved flowers. To 
Wordsworth — 

.. .the meanest floioer that blo'm can 

give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep 

for tears. 
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CUT AND KEEP 






When Colours Compete for Honours! 


A BUNCH of excited kids swirled round 
the halls, pointing to the exhibits 
on the wall. Matching his steps to Shan¬ 
kar’s sprightly gait, an art critic ex¬ 
claimed loudly enough for all the gathered 
guests to hear : “You mean to say, all 
these paintings were done by children ? 
I’ve my doubts,Shankar saob.” 

The year was 1952, and the occasion 
the inauguration of an exhibition of 
Shankar’s International Children’s Com¬ 
petition’s prize-winning entries. The ‘doub¬ 
ting Thomas’, of course, disappeared after 
having expressed his doubts about children 
having done the paintings, but for Shankar 
it was an affront, a challenge to be taken 
up. High time, he thought, the image 
adults had of children was changed. 

And so it was that a few days later the 
sprawling lawns of India Gate sported a 
festive look with its gay pandals, cloth 
banners, with “5-8,” “9-12” and “13-16”— 
fluttering in the breeze. Swarms of child¬ 
ren with paint-boxes, pencils, rubbers 
brushes, and drawing-sheets, their jaws 
set in determination, had come forward 
to prove that critic wrong and their be¬ 
loved Uncle Shankar right! How right 
Shankar was about children’s talents can 
be judged from the success of the On-the- 
spot Painting Competition that has been 
held uninterrupted year after year since 
that first one in 1952. In fact, it seems to 
have become a favourite way grown-ups. 
Government agencies, schools, etc, use to 
show their concern and indulgence for 
children by organising similar on-the-spot 
painting competitions, be it a balloon- 
mela, environment awareness school-fete 
. . . just about anything. But, ask the chil¬ 
dren of Delhi and its neighbourhood, and 
they will tell you how Shankar’s On-the- 
spot Painting Competition has an aura. 


an indefinable charm of its own! 

Now, at last, the children of other cities 
will be able to experience the exquisite 
thrill of being a participant of Shankar’s 
On-the-spot Painting Competition in their 
own cities. 

Even as we go to press, an On-the-spot 
Painting Competition was held as part 
of the Nehru Centenary Year Cele¬ 
brations, in collaboration with the State 
Bank of India, on January 22, at Bra- 
bourne Stadium. The scene of so many 
historic cricket matches will henceforth 
boast of one more historic happening 
within its precincts—the first Shankar’s 
On-the-spot Painting Competition to be 
held in Bombay. Through the year, to 
mark Chachaji’s birth centenary, other 
cities will also play host to similar On-the- 
spot Painting Competitions in the months 
to come. 

We, here at "'Children’s World” have 
chosen a unique way of marking the oc¬ 
casion. On the cover is the CHILDREN’S 
WORLD AWARD-winning painting for the 
year 1988. Ravi Narain (14) has very 
effectively captured the mood of the On- 
the-spot Painting Competition—which was 
one of the subjects for the 13-16 age- 
group. 

The cover painting, we are sure, will be 
inspiration enough and all of you, the 
country-over, must already be putting to¬ 
gether your paints and brushes, crayons 
and pencils, erasers and rulers, sheets and 
pins. The next Competition in Delhi is 
scheduled for Sunday, February 26. 

For we know, don’t we, like dear Uncle 
Shankar knew many many years ago— 
that children’s minds are the purest tem¬ 
ples of creativity? 

Give children a chance, and they’ll give 
you the world . . . splashed in colour ! 
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REMEMBERING ‘CHACHA’ NEHRU 


Their “Darling” Nanaji 

Text : R.K. Murthi Illustrations : Sahana Pal 


T hey were not, like other Indian 
children. They were different. When 
other children hailed Pandit Nehru as 
‘Chacha’, these children called him ‘Nanaji’ 
(maternal grandfather). 

Ah! you have guessed! Yes, I am refer¬ 
ring to Rajiv and Sanjay, Nehru’s two 
grandchildren. You are right. But they 
were not the only ones who endearingly 
addressed Pandilji as Nanaji. There were 
other children who too called him Nanaji. 
They formed a select group. They were 
the grandchildren of Nehru’s sister, Vijaya- 
lakshmi Pandit — the children of Nayan- 
tara, Rita, and Chandralekha. Their own 
Nanaji, Ranjit Pandit, had died young. He 
was not around to play with them. He was 
not there to take them out for long walks, 
to regale them with tales from the classics, 
to entertain them with indoor games, to 
take them up in his arms and to whirl 
them around or to toss them up in the 
air or to play games. 

This role Pandit Nehru had assumed 
readily, in the absence of their real Nanaji. 

Often Vijayalakshmi Pandit’s grand¬ 
children would come to their Nanaji in 
Delhi. They had the time of their life 
w’henever they came down from Dehra 
Dun where they studied. At Teen Murti, 
Nehru’s residence, they w-ere easily over¬ 
whelmed by the immense love their 
Nanaji showered on them. In the midst 
of all his oflicial activities, he still found 
time, every day, to be with them, to tickle 


their ribs, to make them laugh with his 
antics, or to join them in races. In him 
they found a real friend and companion. 
They never felt the difference in age. He 
was as much a child as any one of them 
when he ran after them, as they played 
Catch-as-catch can. They laughed and 
clapped, pulled him by the sleeve, and 
dodged him while Nehru had his eyes 
covered by a scarf and he ran after the 
children to nab one or the other of them. 

Every day they spent in his company 
brought him closer to them. They lapped 
up the tales he spun for them, as the young¬ 
est among them would crawl on to his lap. 
They loved to be hugged by him, to be 
held close, while he told them a secret or 
were given a tip. Because of Nanaji, 
holidays became the most enjoyable time 
of their lives. They looked upon the 
seasons as distinctly divided into two. The 
first related to their stay at Dehra Dun. 
The second defined the time they spent 
at Teen Murti, with their Nanaji. 

Even when they were in Dehra Dun, 
the children kept in touch with their Nana¬ 
ji. They wrote letters to him, whenever 
they missed him. To them, he became the 
source of abiding love. They never missed 
a chance to tell him how dear he was to 
them. And on his birthdays, they sent 
him greetings, wishing him all the good 
things of life. 

It was the fall of 1962. 

The children were in Dehra Dun. As 
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usual, they got together, about a month 
before Panditji’s birthday. They wanted 
to send a card on his birthday. They also 
discussed what gift they would send him. 
They debated on what to say in their 
message of greetings. 

They were still discussing the matter 
when news came about the Chinese attack 
in India. They could not understand what 


it was all about. Of course, they had read 
in history books about attacks. They knew 
about wars, in which thousands of people 
died; and many more were wounded, 
maimed, left crippled for life. They did 
not like wars. They knew their Nanaji 
also did not like wars. Yet, there was a 
war between India and China. 

They felt that their Nanaji would be 













very sad. "Hiey had heard him, again and 
again, pleading for peace and friendship. 
They had been told by him about the need 
for amity and brotherhood. So this war 
with China, they sensed, would have 
caused Nanaji some agony. 

.\t the same time, they wanted to show 
him how concerned they were. The papers 
told them that thousands of people were 
contributing to the National Defence Fund. 
Many women gave away their ornaments. 
Several organisations raised money tor the 
cause, through fetes and musical nites. 
Could they also not send some money for 
the cause? thought the children. 

They huddled together, working out 
their strategy. 

One of them suggested. “We can give 
awity our pocket-money, can’t we?” 


“That’s a very good suggestion,” the 
other children responded. 

“How much can we collect between 
ourselves?” Minakshi asked. 

“Come on . .. let’s bring our purses. 
Let’s empty out all the money in them. 
Let’s count how much we have.” The 
children ran back to their rooms, pulled 
out their purses, and rushed back to the 
venue of their discussion. 

One by one, they emptied the contents 
of their purses. There w'ere a couple of 
tenners. There were a few crumpled fivers- 
The rest were small notes and coins. Some 
of them were crisp. Some of them were old. 
One of the rupee notes had a slight smear 
at one end. There were coins, too. They 
jingled and jangled. They were piled, 
one on top of the other. The pile was a 
mixed sort, with coins ranging from fifty 
paise to the lowly five paise coins. 

“Aha ... we’ve quite a bit of money 
here,” one of the children clapped his 
hands and shouted happily. 

“One minute ... let me see how much we 
have,” Noni. Nayantara’s daughter, turned 
to Minakshi to count the collection. 
Minakshi picked up the coins. She counted 
the collection. Between them they had 
raised lls 80. 

Noni heard the announcement. “We’ve 
got eighty rupees. We shall send this 
amount to Nanaji.” 

Then she remembered what she had 
read in the newspapers. Women had given 
liberally to the National Defence Fund. 
Some of them had given away their orna¬ 
ments. too. Noni wondered whether she, 
too. could make a contribution in kind. 
She remembered the locket, made of gold, 
which she had received as a present from 
her grandmother. She decided, then and 

(Turn to page 30) 
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The Worst Player in the World 


Story : N. Ramakrishnan (15) 

I T all started when, my cousin, an avid 
tennis fan, telephoned and asked me to 
drop in at his house. I got ready and went 
there. When the door was opened by the 
maid, what did I see but my cousin reclin¬ 
ing on the sofa, with his leg in a plaster 
cast! 

“What happened?” I asked him. 

“I fell and broke my knee on that new 


Illustrations : Mallika Sen 

concrete court at the club,” he told me 
sullenly. “But that’s not the reason I call¬ 
ed you here. You see, there’s this import¬ 
ant tennis tournament coming up, and 
since I can’t play . . 

“Oh no, you’re not!” I yelled, as I un¬ 
derstood the point he was loading up to. 
I started edging towards the door. As I 
turned around, he made a last effort. 































“Please!” he begged. “You’ve got to 
play. You can see, I won’t be able to play 
from my club’s side.” He gestured at the 
cast. “My club has never given an oppo¬ 
nent a walk-over,” he finished ruefully. 

After much persuasion, I agreed to play 
in his place, though I neither liked the 
game, nor did I know the rules governing 
it! 

In the next 120 minutes, I learnt the 
basics of tennis from my cousin, and also 
got myself a membership in his club. 

Days passed, and I practised my tennis. 
I took a crash course in tennis, at the end 
of which my coach hung his head in des¬ 
pair at his first failure. Needless to say, 
that didn’t do my confidence much good. 

Finally, the big day dawned. 1 arrived 
at the stadium quite early, dressed rather 
fancily. I changed, and amid cheers and 
claps from my supporters, pranced onto 
the court. Now, I don’t get scared very 
easily, but I confess that my heart sank 
when I saw my opponent brimming with 
confidence. 


“Time! Time!” said the Umpire. 

“No, it isn’t,” I shouted back. “There are 
still 15 seconds leftl” 

My opponent served, hard and fast, but 
I managed to touch it as the ball whizzed 
by. It went high. Luckily, the sun shone 
into his eyes, and so the ball fell into my 
opponent’s court. I scored. The game 
continued, and I played doggedly on. My 
opponent won the first set, 6 games to 3; 
the thought that I wasn’t altogether a 
failure consoled me somewhat. 

In the next set, one game had both of 
us at 40 points. “Deuce!” exclaimed the 
Umpire. Taking it to be an insult to me, 
I shouted at him, “And the same to you, 
you X X X X.” I don't know why, but they 
fined me a hundred rupees for that. 

To make a long story (and a very ex¬ 
hausting one at that!) short, my opponent 
managed to defeat me with no more effort 
than he would have used in swatting a fly. 
He walked away with the match and with 
the glittering trophy, of course. I just 

(Turn to page 19) 
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RHAPSODy IK RiTROSPECT 

PART III 

Text ; Thangam Illustrations : Sahana Pal 



I N Aditya and Jyoti’s house, theie was 
Velu, an odd-job man who sometimes 
ran errands, removed the cobwebs, and 
cleaned the house occasionally. He worked 
in the garden or sometimes drove the 
bullock-cart to Ihe market place. He had 
been with them for years, right from the 
time he was a little boy. His marriage was 
arranged by Uncle Shankar, and he now 
had two grown-up children, of almost our 
age, who attended the local village school 
They were a boy and a girl, Seenu and 
Valli. Many times they joined us when we 
played, and we also helped them some¬ 
times with their studies. They were very 
nice children and T liked them a lot for 
their simplicity, discipline, and honesty. 




They received a lot of affection from the 
family and their own parents. Velu never 
wanted them to forget their roots or 
conventional upbringing, and hence made 
them work along with him outdoors in the 
garden or inside while cleaning up when¬ 
ever they were free from their studies. 
This made them hard-working, active, and 
healthy-looking. They had a knack of 
executing any work skilfully that required 
the use of their hands, and many times 
I had admired the neatly folded piles of 
the day’s washing, the systematically 
rearranged books, and the flower arrange¬ 
ments in the rooms, and floral garlands 
for the daily puja. These village people 
seemed to have a keen sense of colours, 
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sharp observation, and a desire to learn 
new things. 

Whenever I visited the village, I took a 
lot of toys and dolls, some of them mechani¬ 
cal ones, so that on those hot afternoons 
or rainy days when we were confined 
indoors, we could play with them. 1 also 
used to take a mouth-organ that I u.sed to 
play. Jyoti played the violin and Aditya 
the wridmujam. Pallavi, of course, had a 
melodious voice and sang beautifully. 
Scenu and Valli would sing folk songs with 
the ‘Ek Tara’, and we all used to enjoy 
ourselves a lot. Sometimes we devoured 
the books from the Shankars’ well-stocked 
library. We never had a dull moment. 

My mouth-organ was a novel instrument 
for Seenu, and he always had an admiring 
and wonderstruck look when melody 
came from it. I felt that he would like to 


possess one, so that he could play his own 
music on it. 

A week before I left for home after the 
holidays, I gave the mouth-organ to Seenu, 
who took it after a lot of cajoling, along 
with some mechanical toys and some dolls 
and puzzles for Valli as gifts from me. 
They were overwhelmed by my gesture 
and did not quite know how to react or 
thank me. Though I knew they were hap¬ 
py with the gifts, they had a confused 
look on their faces when they took them 
home. 

A day before I was to leave, Seenu and 
Valli brought a basket along with them 
and gave it to mo with a shy smile and 
said that there was something in it for me. 
T was embarrassed, but I did not want to 
hurt them either, by refusing what they 
had brought so specially for me. I took 
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the basket and, along with Jyoti, Aditya 
and Pallavi, opened the lid, and hey 
presto! There were the most beautiful 
sets of dolls, made of clay with perfectly 
shaped features, ornamented and clothed 
with bright and lovely colours painted on 
them with gay abandon. There were red, 
blue, yellow, green, black, pink, golden, 
and a hundred other colours. Such beauti¬ 
ful gifts, shining and crisp to the touch 
and a delight to the eyes. 

I clapped my hands with ecstasy and ask¬ 
ed Seenu where he had got them from, 
and do you know what he said? Seenu and 
Valli had made them all with their own 
hands, with guidance from Vein and their 
grandfather who belonged to the tribe of 
village toy-makers. They had always made 
these clay toys to be sold in the market. 
At one time, they were a craze and ad¬ 
orned the houses of all the well-to-do-peo¬ 
ple of the village, who decorated their 
houses with them and displayed them dur¬ 
ing the Navaratri celebrations. But alas! 
With the onslaught of plastic and foreign 
made toys and dolls, their trade had been 
affected and slowly these people had taken 


(From page 16) 

slunk out of the stadium. 

Later on, when I met my cousin, I apolo¬ 
gized sincerely for having let him and his 
club down. 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter. You didn’t 
even know how to play properly when you 
went there,” he told me, very magnani¬ 
mously. But as I was leaving, I thought I 
could detect a trace of a smile on his face. 
And that smile didn’t convey the same 
sort of feeling that his words did. 

The next day, I got an invitation from 
the club for a prize distribution ceremony 
that evening. As I sat in the auditorium. 


to other trades for their living. What a 
waste of talent, I felt. 

As Seenu and Valli wanted to give me 
something special and symbolic, they had 
coaxed their grandfather and father to 
make these handmade toys and helped in 
painting them. They also told me that the 
colours were all made from vegetables 
and natural dyes and would keep their 
shine and last for a long, long time. I took 
out each piece and found that there were 
images of Gods of the Hindu pantheon, 
like Ganesha, Lakshmi, and Saraswati, 
apart from other figures depicting village 
life itself. People in their various occupa¬ 
tions—^likc a farmer ploughing and win¬ 
nowing, a washerman, postman, a village 
singer, dancer—^besides animals, fruit, 
and vegetables. 

Don’t you think they were the best gifts 
1 got? I do! Something so imaginatively 
created by their own hands and given 
away so lovingly. What a large heart these 
simple people had! Yes, I knew I would 
always cherish these invaluable gifts even 
after I went back to America. 


lost in my own thoughts, something snap¬ 
ped me out of my trance. Somebody was 
announcing my name! Everybody urged 
me to go on stage and accept the trophy, 
which I did, amidst much clapping. 1 
couldn’t stop grinning happily. 

When I finally got home and read the 
beautifully inscribed letters on the cup, 
I felt like turning red and smoking at the 
ears alternately. Neatly printed were the 
words: THE WORST PLAYER IN THE 
WORLD’. And below, in smaller letters: 
‘Don’t lose heart — you’re bound to win 
sometime: Members of the Racquet Club.’ 
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KANNAKI AND KOVALAN—7 


Story : Lakshmi Mohan 


Artist : B.G. Varma 


KOVALAW UWTies THE SILH HAHhHiERCHIEf 
TO SHOW KANWAH/’S AWHLET TO THE 
&OL05MITH. 




THAVS a PRECiOUS PIECE VOU HAVE 
COME WITH ME TO mV HOUSE, WE 
SHALL DISCUSS THE MATTER THERE• 



AT THE GOLDSMITH'SHOUSe.i 



SHE LL NEVER MOTICE 
THE DiFEERENCE BETWEEN 
“ the two, ahd this man will be 

CAU&HT AS THE THIEF WHO STOLE 
THE €iUEEN'S ANHLET. 


THIS ISA RARE PIECE OF JEWELLER^ 
DESERVIWO OFAROyAL HOUSEHOLD- 
ONLV OUP QUEEN CAW GIVE YOU A 
DECENT PRICE FOR THIS AMHLET. 






THAT IS INDBED &REAT WEWS. 
OJHAT WOULD you Lff^E NE TO DO? 










you WAIT HERE WITH 
THE ANKJLET^WHILEI 
GO AMD HAVE A WORD 
WITH THE QUEEW ON 
yOUR BEHALF. 


mm 






you'RE vEf?y to take 

50 MUCH TROUBLE FOR WySAhE- 


If- 


AT THE ROyAL COURT. 






youR M A jest/. I’ve found the thief 

HE ’5 /W MV HOUSE, W/TH THE ANKLET. 
I BESEECH you,REASE SEND yOUR 
GUARDS AT ONCE. 


If?’ 


ifir> 




HI 


kW. 


w: 


r« •»' 




AH, THE QUEEW WILL 
BE HAPPyTD HEAR 
THE NEWS. LET’S 
NJOT WASTE ANiy 
TIME. 
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m 


LET IT BE A LESSON TO ALL 
t«;ev£S /w this hiiNGOon 


% 










JUST AS VOU COMMAhJO, 
yOUR MAJESTY- 


Hfi 


k'jtJ 


iwl 


QUEEW’5? 


yESJHIS IS UNDOUBTEDLY THE 61UBENS ANIjLEr 
YOU'RE REALLY A DARING THIEF. 






{>*«? 




.. . 


r- BUT HE DOESW ’7 LOOK 
LIl^E ONE. THERE MUST 
SOME MISTAKE. I’M 

71 ^ Sure he is imuocemt. 




THIEF! 






7 'V 




ililii! 


lU 


THIS IS UWBELIEVABLE! HE MUST BE A CLEVER 
THIEF AMD WITH MAGICAL POUJERS.TOOl DON'T 
ALLOW HIM TO ESCAPE, EXECUTE Him! 
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WHAT FURTHBI? PROOF DO UJENBED? 
HE'S THE THIEF ALL RIGHT. HOLD Hiro’l 




\\?i 




!%/.3 


(< 


/ 




KOVAL AN FALLS TO THE GROUND AND LIES IIV A POOL OF BLOOD- 






3 "#, 










’//.I 




i 




n'«I 






■ /ji^ 


THE GUARDS l?FTURW TO THE COURT. 


WELL DONE / VOUVE DONE 

yoof? DUTY, you may so 

NOW- 




kSlI 










i>J/ 




I’M HAPPY THAT YOU’VE 
RECOVERED MY PRECIOUS 
ANbLET. ' 






TO BE OONTD. 














Information Revolution 

Text : Bhavana Nair 


C OMMUNK’ATION methods have im- Seminar for school students on December 

proved by leaps and bounds over time. 20 last was all about — Information Revo- 

From smoke signals, drums, and doves, lution. Delhi played host to the 32 chil- 

man has progressed to computers, and dren, winners all, each representing a 

supercomputers, reducing the world into a particular State or Union Territory of India, 

global village. Why, even communication 

by ESP may soon be possible. The eighth National Science Seminar, 

this one was held at the new building of 
That IS what ‘information revolution’ the National Science Centre, at Pragati 

is — the radical change in the means of Maidan. The day’s programme began with 

receiving and dispersing of information. an invocation by the students of Nirmal 

And that was what the National Science Public School. Prof Yash Pal. Chairman 


Sliiklui Sluirnui, of Davunaiul Girls Hi^h School. Shiinla, reprcscntinf* Himachal Pradesh, 

presents her views. 
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First Prize winner Abhinav Taneja, of 
Mount Fort School, Kansbciltal. 

Sundergarh, Orissa. 

of the University Grants Commission, 

^ delivered the keynote address. 

The first speaker was from Manipur. 
Each child was given six minutes to speak. 
He or she could hold forth on the topic, 
explaining his or her views with the help 
of slides, charts, or any other explanatory 
material. 

Then began a steady bombardment of 
views on Information Revolution. Allowed 
though they were to speak in their mother- 
tongue, most children spoke either in 
)»• English or Hindi. The only child who spoke 
in her mother-tongue was from Gujarat, 
dressed in native finery. Her talk was 
simultaneously translated for the judges 
over headphones. 

Listening to the 32 presentations, one 
realised how similar they were, with some 
exceptions. Here were 32 children, meeting 
each other for the first time, each repre¬ 
senting a different part of our vast country, 
yet, surprisingly, most of their views and 
presentations were so similar, it was almost 
as if they had been given the outline and 
^ asked to elaborate. 

Most children proceeded from the way 
the Stone age man communicated to what 
modern communication has to offer. Al¬ 


most all reeled out a lot of data. One can 
well imagine the amount of work put in, 
but only a few made their presentations 
interesting and informative, without being 
pedantic. And those who did, bagged the 
prizes. 

Each of the 32 speakers was a winner at 
the State level, having surpassed about 
10,000 speakers in the first round all over 
the country. The organisers of this semi¬ 
nar set the children a topic of current 
interest every year. What impressed the 
panel of judges this year was the thorough¬ 
ly professional approach of the presenta¬ 
tions. They also marvelled at the children's 
ability to assimilate the nuances of the 
topic and present it in six minutes flat. 
The judges also lauded the quality of the 
presentations in Hindi. Commenting on 
the presentations, one of the judges re¬ 
marked that the children had talked only 
of the advantages of the information 
revolution. In fact, none of them even 
mentioned any possible disadvantages. 

At this year’s seminar, Abhinav Taneja 
of Orissa was adjudged the best speaker- 
He won the First Prize, of a scholarship of 
Rs 200 per month for a year. Ten other 
speakers were awarded a scholarship of 
Rs 100 per month for a year, each. These 
children were from West Bengal, the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Delhi, 
Punjab, Chandigarh, Mizoram, Maha¬ 
rashtra, Meghalaya, Sikkim, and Kerala. 
All participants being winners in their 
individual capacity, received science kits 
and books as prizes, too. 

The organisers of the seminar feel that 
even the brief stay together of the partici¬ 
pants in Delhi, helps foster a feeling of 
national integration. Let us hope they 
carry the spirit ever in their life and that 
this seminar serves as a springboard for 
greater achievements. 
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T he highest hill-top in Chaubatia gives 
a panoramic* view of the Kumaon 
highlands against a backdrop of the snow¬ 
capped Himalayan peaks. A hundred years 
ago, when the British built their canton¬ 
ment, they chose this hill-top for their 
church. 

It was i small church, of grey stone. Its 
bell tower and spire were prominent land¬ 
marks. On Sunday mornings, the big, 
shiny brass bell pealed across the country¬ 
side, When the British left India, the Chris- 
dan population was greatly reduced. After 
a while, the church w'as also closed down. 


Over the years, a thick forest covered 
the hill. Tall pine, oak and wild walnut 
trees hid the church and spire from view. 
Lichens covered the church wall, the 
grass grew' wild, and ravens nested in the 
bell tow^er. Human beings rarely went 
there, except for villagers in search of 
grass or firewood. The hill-top was a wild, 
lonely spot. The only sound to be heard 
was the soughing of the wind through the 
trees and the cawing of ravens. 

One morning, the quiet of this forgotten 
place was shattered. 

The picnic was Bina’s idea. She was 
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thirteen and the eldest of the gang. It was 
a beautiful morning in late October and 
the schools were closed for Dussehra. 
“We’ll go to the hill-top,” she said. The 
daring of this plan thrilled the others, but 
Robby who was just seven, asked aloud, 
“What will Mummy say?” 

Vicky, his brother, elder by three years, 
said, “Oh.., she won’t allow you to come 
with us. It’s a steep climb, and you’re 
scared of the forest.” 

“I am not,” protested Robby, “and I 
can climb any hill that you can.” 

Bina intervened. “We’ll say we’re going 
on a berry-picking picnic. There’s no need 
to mention where. You know what parents 
are like!” 

The others nodded in agreement. “Ignor¬ 
ance is bliss,” said Nandu with a grin. 
“Tlieir ignorance and our bliss,” he 
clarified. 

The climb to the top took them long, for 
the hillside was rich with ‘kaaphal’ the 
purplish-red berry that tasted divine when 
sprinkled with salt. Kanak pulled off her 
dupatta and slung it around to form a bag, 
which she filled with ‘kaaphal’. It was 
midday when they reached the top, and 
came to a sleepy clearing among the trees. 
There, bathed in sunlight, as if out of a 
fairy tale... stood the silent church. “I 
say...!” For once, Bina was at a loss for 
words. 

“It’s so quiet,” said Kanak. “Do you 
think it’s haunted?” 

“Don’t be cracked!” scoffed Vicky. 
“Churches aren’t haunted.” 

Kanak, who studied at the convent in 
Ranikhet, said, “Sister Alicia makes us 
pray to the Holy Ghost.” 

Robby grinned and said, “The Holy 
Ghost is a good spirit ... It doesn’t haunt.” 

“All ghosts haunt,” said Kanak firmly. 
“Otherwise they wouldn’t be ghosts.” 

“Let’s explore it,” said Bina. 

“Explore a church!” Vicky looked 


doubtful. 

Robby said, “Churches are for praying 
in. They are holy.” 

“I don’t think anyone has prayed in this 
church for centuries,” said Nandu. “Look 
how wild the place is. Nobody knows 
about it.” 

“Maybe it’s enchanted,” said Kanak. 
“Like the Sleeping Beauty’s castle. If we 
were to peep in, we’d find everyone asleep, 
sleeping for a hundred years...” 

Robby, who usually slept through the 
Sunday service held at the convent chapel, 
thought this was quite possible. lie said 
gravely, “Rip Van Winkle, who lived in 
America, fell asleep in a sleepy hollow 
for a hundred years.” 

“That’s a fairy tale,” said Vicky firmly. 
“It’s no more truer than Sleeping Beauty.” 

“Let’s not waste time,” said Bina. “I want 
to look at this place.” 

She walked up to the front door but 
found it locked. 

“There arc windows with broken panes,” 
said Nandu. “We can look inside.” 

Heaving himself up to the window ledge, 
he peered in through the gap. 

“Can you see anything?” demanded the 
others, crowding around. “It’s quite dark 
in here... smells damp...” informed 
Nandu. “There are rows of benches, and 
hey!” 

“What’s it, Nandu?” 

“I can make out a big shape against a 
wall. Covered with a sheet or something. 
One.. .two.. .three...” 

“Nandu.. move.. .you’ve had your 
chance,” begged the others. 

Unable to bear the suspense any longer, 
Vicky and Bina pulled Nandu by his ankles. 
He came tumbling down, protesting loudly. 

“Ladies first,” said Bina grandly, and 
heaved herself to the window-sill. “I’m 
going inside,” she said breathlessly. “Give 
me a push.” 

The others obliged. With a thump, bump 
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Robby, thinking of the convent chapel 
which was solemn and ornate. 

“Well . . . what do you expect?” asked 
Bina. 

Nandu walked up to the wall and stood 
in front of a dust-covered shroud that hid 
something. “Should I pull it off? he asked. 
He did so with a mighty tug that filled the 
air with a cloud of dust. They stared at 
what was revealed. 

“Is she asleep?” asked Kanak in a 
whisper. 

“Silly . . . It’s a statue!” laughed Bina, 
feeling relieved aU the same. “The Virgin 
Mary,” said Vicky, crossing himself auto¬ 
matically. 

“Look . . . this is the way upl” pointed 
out Nandu. “To the bell tower.” 

There was an iron ladder that led up to 
the tower. A winding ladder, rusted, but 
still firm. Bina, Nandu and Vicky went up 
by turns. There was not much space on top, 
below the bells. Just enough for the bell¬ 
ringer. The ropes had long since fallen off. 

“I would’ve liked to ring that big bell,” 
said Nandu. 

“You’d give the ravens a sick headache,” 
retorted Vicky. “They’re nesting inside 
the bell.” 

Kanak was fascinated by the windows. 
They were gabled and the panes were col¬ 
oured in such a way that they formed 
pictures. 

“It’s called stained glass,” said Vicky. 
“They used it for church windows in 
olden days ... to make pictures of saints.” 

“I wish I could have a picture of myself 
in glass,” said Kanak dreamily. 

“You’d have to be a saint first,” said 
Robby. “Saint Kanak,” he teased. 

Kanak stuck out her tongue at him. 

“Now, now that’s not very saintly of 
of you,” said Vicky, wagging his finger, 
then, ducked as Kanak searched for some¬ 
thing to throw at him. An old pine cone, 
that had fallen inside through the gap in 



the roof, lay on the floor. With a sure aim, 
the missile found its target. Vicky yelped, 
while Kanak dashed out, chased by Vicky 
and Robby. 

There was a spring a little way down 
the hill side. It emerged out of a fern- 
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covered cave and dashed off over a peb¬ 
bly bed before disappearing again. They 
found an old iron bucket beside it. 

“They probably forgot to take it when 
they clo.sed the church,” said Vicky, giving 
it a kick that sent it clattering down. 

“Who?” asked Bina. 

“Oh . . . the British, of course,” replied 
Vicky. “This church was built by them.” 

“Well . . . now that they’ve gone, who 
owns it?” asked Nandu. 

“1 don’t know . . . Nobody, I guess. 
I’ve never even heard of a church up 
here.” 

“If nobody owns it,” said Bina medita¬ 
tively, “I think it’s all right for us to come 
up here.” 

The others looked at her in surprise. 

“We could make it ours,” she said. “A 
secret hide-out. Think what lovely games 
we could play up here ! ” Her eyes shone 
at the prospect. 

“What games?” asked Vicky. 

“Oh . . . anything . . . We could have a 
wedding game, with Kanak as the bride 
and Robby as the groom.” 

Robby went red. “I’m not marrying 
her!” he burst out. 

Kanak grimaced in distaste. 

“Marry him ... no chance. I’d rather 
marry a . . a . . panther.” 

“We’ll find you one,” said Vicky solemn¬ 
ly. “There arc plenty in the forest.” 

“It's ideal for flying a kite,” said Nandu. 
“Such a strong breeze. I could try out my 
new kite tomorrow. Yes, let’s come up 
here again.” 

After eating their picnic lunch, they 
picked up the wrappers and peels. 

“It’s our church,” said Bina firmly. “We 
should not make it dirty." 

And that’s how the five children came to 
think of it ... as “our church”. 

(To be concluded) 


(From page 14) 

there, to give away the locket. The locket 
would go to the National Defence Fund. 

The children smiled, happily. They then 
prepared the letter to Nanaji. It read: 

Dehra Dun 
14th November 1962 

Today is your birthday and we, your 
grandchildren, send you our love and 
all good wishes for your health. We 
are very sad about the war and wish 
we could do something to drive out 
the Chinese. We would like to donate 
our pocket-money to the National De¬ 
fence Fund. We are sending you Rs. 80 
from us all. I (Nonika) have a gold 
locket, which Nani brought for me 
from Ghana. I would like to give you 
this and am asking Mummy to send it. 
Minakshi is sorry she has no real 
jewellery. 

We shall be fighting by your side, 
dear Nanaji. 

Minakshi Noni 

Ranjit Arjun 

Gopal 

Pandit Nehru got the letter. He read 
the letter, again and again. Then the sad¬ 
ness on his face vanished. A smile broke 
out. This smile stood out as a beacon of 
hope. This smile was his way of express¬ 
ing his thanks to his beloved grandchildren. 
He felt happy at the love he received from 
the people of India. He felt happier still 
at the love he received in such abundance 
from Indian children. He chuckled, as he 
read the letter again and repeated the 
words: “We shall be fighting by your side, 
dear Nanaji.” Those words lifted his spirits. 
With the children supporting him, he had 
no reason to despair. Hope suffused him 
again. And he lost himself in the love 
that seeped through the letter, the love 
which told him that the child in him was 
alive. 
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In 1956 Kanara, Bijapur, Dhan^ar, and 
a large part of Belgaum merged with 
the erstwhile princely state of Mysore 
to form a new Mysore State. On Nov¬ 
ember 1, 1973, the name was changed 
to Karnataka. It is the eighth largest 
State of India. 

Mysore got its name from Mahisha 
and Uru or the town of Mahishasura 
who was slain by Durga or Chamundi, 
the guardian deity of this State. 
Karnataka got its name from Karu- 
nadu, which means “lofty and.” Part 
of the region was known as Kanara 
(South and North), prior to the States 
Reorganisation in 1956. The word 
Kanara is derived from Kari (black) 
and nadu (land)—says another story 
about the name for this region. 

The history of the State was a troubled 
one. The earliest dynasty to have 
ruled in this region were the Chalu- 
kyas followed by the Rashtrakutas. A 
succession of dynasties in different 
areas ruled thereafter, among them 
the Chalukyas of Kalyan, the Ilangals, 
Sindus, and Sinharas. It was with the 
Vijayanagar kings that it first be¬ 
came a unified kingdom. After its fall, 
it was reunited under Ryder Ali and 
his son, Tippu Sultan, till the latter 
was defeated by the British. 

Karnataka consists of three distinct 
regions. A narrow fertile coastal strip; 
north and south Kanara along the 
coast; and the hilly uplands of the 
Western Ghats. 

I The world’s highest waterfalls, the 
Jog Falls, which are formed in the 


river Sharavati, cascade into a chasm 
more than 253 metres deep. 

Karnataka is closely associated with 
Gods and religion. The Mysore ‘dus- 
sehra’ celebrations are as renowned as 
the Kulu dussehra. The State abounds 
in temples full of rich stone sculptures. 

At Shravanabelgola, there is a 17Js 
metre monolith of the Jain saint, 
Gomateswara. Every twelve years, the 
Mahamastakabhisheka ceremony is 
held, when Jain devotees from all over 
the country offer worship by pouring 
milk, curd, honey, fruits, and coins, 
from a giant structure specially consr 
tructed for the occasion at the head of 
the statue. 

Bangalore, the capital, a picturesque 
city with gardens and roses, is never¬ 
theless planned around industry. The 
Hindustan Machine Tools, renowned 
for its watches, Hindustan Aeronau¬ 
tics, the National Aeronautical Labora¬ 
tory, Indian Telephone Industry, Bharat 
Earth Movers, and Bharat Electronics 
are all based in Bangalore, 

Not far from Bangalore are the Kolar 
gold mines. 

The State has forests that still have a 
fair amount of teak, rosewood, and 
sandalwood trees. Among the culti¬ 
vated crops are tea, coffee, arecanut, 
cardamom, and rubber. 

Khedda, or capturing of wild elephants 
with the help of tame ones and by 
digging trenches, is still being orga¬ 
nised in Karnataka, as there are a 
large number of wild elephants in its 
bamboo forests. 
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A FOLK TALE 
FROM KARNATAKA 

Retold by Vaijayanti Tonpe 
Illustrations by Priya 







I T was not only queens and noblewomen 
who played an important role in pro¬ 
tecting their countries or kingdoms from 
enemies. 7'here have been occasions when 
totally uneducated, unlettered, poor wo¬ 
men have displayed such exemplary cour¬ 
age and quick-wittedness that they have 
saved entire kingdoms. Obamma was such 
a woman. The folklore of Karnataka is not 
complete till it has sung of the bravery of 
this woman. 

Obamma's husband was a guard of the 
CJhitradurga fort ruled by King Madak- 
arinayaka. After the decline of the Vijaya- 
nagar kingdom, the Marathas as well as 
the Muslims made constant bids to annex 
the fort for themselves. But Madakarin- 
ayaka was a shrewd and brave king, sup¬ 
ported by a splendid army. Each time he 
managed to thwart the enemy’s attempt to 
capture the fort. 

The ruler of Srirangapatanam finally de¬ 
cided to surround the fort and camp there 
till they could find a way of entering it. 
They had been camping for over a month, 
before one of the spies saw a curd-seller 
entering the fort from a narrow crack in 
the wall. 

On closer examination he found that 
one soldier at a time could squeeze in 
through the slit. 

At once the enemy army took up posi¬ 
tion. ready to .squeeze in, one man at a 
time. 



Unfortunately for Srirangapatanam’s 
army, Obamma had seen their stealthy 
moves. She had gone there to fetch some 
water from the pond for her husband, who 
was in their hut nearby, having his food. 
The moment Obamma saw the enemy sol¬ 
diers lurking about, she realized what they 
were upto and she swung into action her¬ 
self. Not only would her husband have got 
into trouble for leaving the wall unguard¬ 
ed, but also if the whole army sneaked in. 
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the fort would be captured in minutes. 

There was no time to lose, no time even 
to raise an alarm. Obamma raced to her 
hut, picked up the heavy pestle (used to 
grind grain) lying outside, and ran back 
to the opening in the wall. The moment 
the first soldier put his head through the 
slit, Obamma brought the pestle cracking 
down on it. 

Thereafter with rapid movements, Ob¬ 
amma like Durga, flashed her pestle, knoc¬ 
king off every enemy head that appeared 
through the crack. 

It was only when her husband came 
looking for her, wondering what had kept 


her away so long, that another person of 
Chitradurga became aware of what was 
happening. Obamma’s husband, too, did 
not lose a moment. Nor did he try to stop 
Obamma. He merely picTced up his bu^e 
and sounded the alarm. Within seconds, 
Madakarinayaka’s army, which always 
stood in readiness, had sprung into action. 
The two armies fought bitterly. In the 
melee, an enemy soldier struck Obamma 
from behind. 

The fort of Chitradurga was saved. Ob¬ 
amma’s husband did not lose his job. But 
Obamma was not there to receive King 
Madakarinayaka’s grateful thanks. 
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Text : Vitti Illustration : Vandana Joshi 


A FI'ER forty years of Independence, it 
is strange how, when delving into the 
past, you discover suddenly that the first 
fight for freedom took place, not as we 
believe in 1857, but on October 23, 1824. 
And, like the brave and bold Rani of 
Jhansi, it was the equally brave and bold 
Rani Oliennanima of Kittoor, who had 
struck the first blow to British Imperial¬ 
ism m India. 


Born in 1778, Rani Chennamma’s story 
to a great extent is similar to that of Rani 
Lakshmibai of Jhansi. 

Chennamma was the daughter of Dhul- 
appagouda Desai, the ruler of Kakati in 
Sangli State. At that time, Mallasarja 
Desai of Kittoor was an extremely power¬ 
ful, popular, and efficient ruler. He had 
started ruling Kittoor at the age of 17 
and had to put up a stiff resistance to 
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Tippu Sultan and also the Peshwas at vari¬ 
ous times during his reign. With the in¬ 
tention of uniting all the Desais and 
nearby Rajas to fight the British, Malla- 
sarja visited Dhulappagouda around 1800. 

He camped on the outskirts of Kakati 
so that a meeting between him and 
Dhulappagouda could be fixed, when there 
was an alert about a man-eating tiger. 
Mallasarja, a towering, handsome man, 
who was not just a great warrior but also 
an adept hunter, set out to kill it. 

It was not long before he came upon 
the tiger and felled it with a single arrow. 
When he got close to the kill, he was con¬ 
fronted by a beautiful young lady, dress¬ 
ed in full armour. Eyes flashing, she ac¬ 
cused Mallasarja of disturbing her hunt. 
To, his surprise, Mallasarja found another 
arrow on the tiger’s body and willingly 
gave up the tiger to the beautiful maiden, 
lo whom he had already lost bis heart. 

Mallasarja was already married at that 
time. His wife Rudramma was a noble, 
talented lady, highly educated, and an ex¬ 
tremely well-trained warrior. But that did 
not prevent Mallasarja from proposing to 
this lovely, brave lady who, he discovered, 
was Chennamma, the daughter of Dhulap¬ 
pagouda. Neither did it deter Chen¬ 
namma. She promised Mallasarja that she 
would treat Rudramma as her elder sis¬ 
ter. Chennamma lived upto her promise, 
and even went to the extent of ensuring 
that Rudramma’s elder son, Shivalanga- 
rudra Sarja would succeed Mallasarja. 
Her own son and Rudramma’s younger 
son both died young, and Chennamma now 
showered all her affection on Shivalinga- 
rudra, his wife, and her son’s widow. 

But things were not going too well for 
Mallasarja. Jealous of his rising powers 
and afraid because he demanded auto¬ 
nomy for his State, Bajirao Peshwa invited 
him to Pune. There he was captured and 
imprisoned, and ill-treated for three years, 


because Mallasarja refused to give in to 
the Peshwa. He became so ill and weak 
because of starvation in the three years 
that, fearing he might die in his custody, 
the Peshwa released him. Kittoor wel¬ 
comed their Raja back with great pomp 
and excitement, but the ailing Mallasarja 
passed away a few days later. Shivalinga- 
rudra Sarja who succeeded his father had 
a very brief reign. 

On September 12, 1824, Shivalingarudra 
Sarja died. He had adopted a boy, Shiva- 
lingappa. But Rani Chennamma was anxi¬ 
ous about the future of Kittoor, because 
she suspected intrigue in the court and was 
not wholly sure of the honourable designs 
of the British political agent there. Thac¬ 
keray, had soon placed guards around 
the Kittoor treasury and began poision- 
ing Veeramma, Shivalingarudra’s wife, 
agaimt Chennamma. His evil plan did not 
succeed, however, because Veeramma, like 
others in Kittoor, was confident of Chen¬ 
namma and her loyalty to Kittoor and her 
family. Chennamma, on her part, very 
much aware of Thackeray’s plots, merely 
bided her time. 

On October 18, 1824, when all their re¬ 
quests to the British political agent, to re¬ 
cognise Shivalingappa as the heir and to 
allow them free movement, went unheard, 
Chennamma called all her Sardars and 
addressed them : “Kittoor is ours,” she 
declared. “We are masters of our own ter¬ 
ritory . .. Kittoor will fight till the last man 
on its soil. We would die rather than be 
slaves of the British.” 

Chennamma’s speech acted as such an 
inspiration to the soldiers that they swore 
undying loyalty to her and Kittoor. That 
night, Chennamma dreamt of Mallasarja 
telling her to don her armour and face the 
challenge ahead of her. And so, on October 
21, 1824 when Thackeray and his small 
array dared to rush m with the Artillery, 
Chennamma and her soldiers were fully 
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prepared. Not only did they drive out the 
British soldiers, hut also managed to cap¬ 
ture some of the officers camping at the 
outskirts of Kemmanamaradi. Among them 
were women and children, whom Chen- 
namma personally reassured of safety. 
She gave them food and shelter in the 
palace. She then sent word to the officers 
outside that their families were safe. Im¬ 
pressed by this noble act, Thackeray thaw¬ 
ed and expressed a desire to meet Rani 
(’hennamma, to work out a solution. Chen- 
nama spurned his offer. 

The gales of the Kittoor fort were lock¬ 
ed subsequently, and the British soldiers 
were refused permission to change guard. 
On the morning of October 23, Thackeray 
sent a warning and prepared for an attack. 
Rani ('hennamma herself took up position 
on the ramparts of her beloved fort, ready 
for any onslaught. Then, before the Bri¬ 
tish could even consider attacking, the 
Kittoor army thundered out from two 
sides and launched so fierce an attack that 
it was not long before the Company was 
routed. Astride her hor.se, in all her re¬ 
gality sat Rani Chennamma, a picture of 
calm composure and bold courage. Thac¬ 
keray made for the summit where Chen¬ 
namma was, but a single bullet from her 
bodyguard’s gun felled the Englishman. It 
was a decisive victory for Kittoor—a great 
day in the history of Karnataka, and the 
first struggle in India’s bid for freedom. 

But Rani Chennamma’s story was not 
over yet. There was to be a second battle 
of Kittoor, and Chennamma knew she 
must prepare for it. So, while the soldiers 
celebrated, she gathered together her faith¬ 
fuls and prepared to summon help from 
outside forces. She hoped to receive help 
from the Raja of Kolhapur and the fiercely 
patriotic chiefs of the Deccan. On October 
27. 1824 a largely attended coronation 
ceremony of Shivalingappa was held. 


All through the uneasy calm that fol¬ 
lowed the battle, Chennamma was aware 
that the British were merely preparing 
for another attack. She herself was in 
readiness for the worst. She had by now, 
in her custody, two British gentlemen 
through whose capture she hoped to gain 
authority to conduct the affairs of the 
Samsthan that for years had been respon¬ 
sible for governing these principalities. A 
good many letters on the issue were ex¬ 
changed. Finally, when she was given 
warning of an attack on December 2 if the 
officers were not released, Chennamma. 
hoping for a peaceful settlement, arranged 
for their release. What followed instead, 
was an order to vacate the fort, which was 
certainly no part of the agreement. But 
(]!hennamma sounded the battle-cry, hop¬ 
ing the Deccan chiefs would come to her 
aid. There was bitter fighting that night 
and all of December 3. By night, the 
Kemmanamaradi fort fell. On Decem¬ 
ber 4, the Gadadmaradi fort, too, fell to 
the British. Still hoping for support, Chen¬ 
namma decided to fight unto death to 
protect her beloved Kittoor fort. But there 
was treachery from within. The gunpow¬ 
der had been adulterated, and the Kittoor 
guns could not roar against the enemy 
onslaught. Even death on the battlefield, 
the highest honour that a true soldier as¬ 
pires for, had eluded Chennamma. 

She, Veeramma, and Janakibai, her ovm 
son’s widow, were taken prisoners. In the 
Bailhongal prison, Chennamma spent her 
time in pooja and prayer, dreaming of yet 
another battle for the liberation of Kit¬ 
toor. But a prison cell is dark and depres¬ 
sing, and Chennamma, slowly wasted 
away. On February 2, 1829, she breathed 
her last, and was buried with full mili¬ 
tary honours. 

So passed away a glorious queen, a brave 
soldier, and the first freedom-fighter of 
India. 
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VISVESVARAYA 



ARCHITECT OF MODERN KARNATAKA 

Text : Vaijayanti Tonpe Drawing : Snjata Sett 

S IR M. VISVESVARAYA is regarded as the hundred years that he lived, and 
one of the most significant builders of especially so when he was the Dewan of 
modern India. His contribution in develop- Mysore from 1912 to 1916. 
ing the erstwhile Mysore state into the Mokshagundam Visvesvaraya was born 
flourishing, modern Karnataka was in itself in Muddenahalli village on September 15, 
an enormous task. And it was not merely 1861, to parents who were not too wealthy, 
his engineering skills, but his way of life, Visvesvaraya as a boy was reportedly seri- 
his attitude to work, education and industry ous and studious. He made it a habit of 
that started what was an upswing of activ- winning all the prizes that were to be won 
ity in India’s march towards modernization, in school. His parents shifted from their 
“Industrialize or perish”, was his cry, and native village to Bangalore, when Visves- 
he did everything to encourage it during varaya was an adolescent, and that gave 
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his intellectual faculties a great boost. In 
1881, he was noticed by Dewan Ranga- 
charlu, who was always on the look out 
for exceptional talent, and was offered a 
.seat in the Engineering College in Poona, 
from where he graduated, standing first, 

Visvesvaraya began his career with the 
then Bombay Government’s Public Works 
Department, as Assistant Engineer. Till 
1904, he helped to build irrigational works 
of a very high order in Khandesh, Nasik, 
and Poona districts. In 1907, Visvesvaraya’s 
design of the water supply and drainage 
system for Aden won him wide acclaim, 
and he came to be regarded as an engi¬ 
neering genius of his time. It is he who 
designed the Automatic Sluice Gate over 
the river Mootha at Khadakvasala in Poona, 
The design of the sluice gate was patented 
in his name. This has since been copied 
the world over and is even used in the 
Panama Canal. The Block system under 
the Nira Canal, and a self-acting module 
are also marvels of his engineering genius. 

From 1909 to 1912, Visvesvaraya worked 
with the Mysore Public Works Department 
as their Chief Engineer. But it v/as only 
in 1912, when the Maharaja of Mysore 
chose him as Dewan that he became the 
chief designer of modern Karnataka. It 
was during his time that Mysore took 
gigantic strides of progress in every area. 
Every bit of land was yielded up for culti¬ 
vation and with adequate irrigation there 
were bumper crops. Villages became self 
contained while typical Mysore products, 
like silks and sandalwood oil, reached 
foreign shores. 

Visvesvaraya’s most significant contribu¬ 
tion to the State of Karnataka, as it is 
today, was the harnessing of the wild and 
free-flowing river Kaveri, by spanning it 
with the Krishnaraja Sagar dam, and out¬ 
laying it with the beautiful and enchanting 
Brindavan gardens on the other side. 
With its marvellous flowers and faiiy-like 
fountains, Brindavan Gardens are a delight. 


“Industrialize for progress” was one of 
Visvesvaraya’s favourite slogans, and he 
amply illustrated this by becoming instru¬ 
mental in the setting up of the Chamara- 
jendra Technical Institute at Mysore in 
1913, and later founding the Mechanical 
Engineering School. Five years after his 
retirement, the Mysore Government did 
not hesitate to consult Visvesvaraya to help 
them save the Bhadravati Iron Works that 
he had helped to set up two months before 
retirement. 

It is not surprising that such a visionary 
with such concrete, engineering plans 
should be consultant to several projects 
not only in the country of his birth, but 
also the world over. Honours were heaped 
on him — CIE in 1911, KCIE in 1915 by 
the British Government and many others 
till he became 'Bharat Ratna’ in 1955. 

Punctuality, discipline, and simplicity 
were the keynotes of his personal life. 
Neat, tidy, and ordered himself, he liked 
those around him to be likewise. He stuck 
with rigorous discipline to his routine of 
simple vegetarian food, long walks, and so 
on. It is said that when he travelled, he 
had two sets of stationery, candles, and 
postage — one marked “Officiar’, the 
other “Personal” — and it is reported that 
he never mixed or misused the “Official” 
one for his personal use. 

Being a loner since childhood, Visves¬ 
varaya put heart and soul into his work 
and firmly put Mysore on the industrial 
map, in those early days when even other 
stales like Gwalior, Indore, and so on were 
not fully aware of the importance of im¬ 
parting education or undertaking indus¬ 
trialization in a big way. It is that giant 
leap ahead taken by Sir M. Visvesvaraya 
that has made Karnataka one of the best 
developed States of modem India, and any 
tribute paid to this engineering genius, 
who passed away just before his 101st 
birthday on April 14, 1962, will be 
inadequate. 
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The Missing Scientist—2 
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Dear bnio and rulats, 

ll was Mr. Krish who suggested that the 
flass lake up birdwatching. “It’s an 
educative activity, ” he said, “especially 
for you city-dwellers You never seem to 
think that there are other creatures in the 
world So. get yourselves a pair of bino- 
(‘ulars and try and spot all the species of 
birds you see around here, in parks and 
gardens.” 

11 was the mention of binoculars that 
made Haghu sit up Till then, he had been 
moodily looking at an ant that was crawling 
over his desk, but as soon as Mr. Knsh 
mentioned binoculars, his hand shot up. 

"In parks and gardens?" 


Mr. Krish said, “Raghu, can you curb 
your impatience to speak till I’ve finished, 
please? Well, as I w'as saying, I suggest 
vve hold a small contest to see whether 
any of you can spot a really unusual bird 
when you go on your picnic next Friday. 
Yes, Raghu, now tell me, W'hat is it?” 

“Sir, sir,” burst out Raghu, “it’s about 
the binoculars, sir. Sir, we do need them, 
don’t w'e? My father has a smashing pair, 
sir. Could you write him a letter to lend 
them to me, sir?” 

“And don’t you have a pair too, Raghu?” 
asked Mr. Krish. “1 remember seeing a 
rather grimy looking pair of binoculars 
around your neck recently when you were 
playing at detective.” 
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“Yes, sir, I do, sir,” mumbled poor 
Raghu. “But they are old, sir, and not as 
good as.. 

“They’ll have to do, Raghu,” said Mr. 
Krish. “You certainly can’t ask your 
father, or ask me to ask him for his proba¬ 
bly very expensive pair of binoculars. No, 
Raghu, no more discussion on this.” 

So that was that, and Raghu grumbled 
bitterly all day long. 

“Just wanted it for a day. Just to spot 
a bird. That’s all. How interested 
I am in birdwatching and Nature and all 
that, and I’m not allowed even a good pair 
of binoculars. I tell you. Perky,” he said, 
tur-ning to me, “if I don’t become a world 
famous birdwatcher, it will be all their 
fault. What do 1 care? They won’t let me 
become a birdwatcher. Even when I am so 
interested.” 

On Friday, we assembled at school, 
complete with lots of food, water, fruit 
juice, and binoculars. Raghu came looking 
sulky, hair uncombed, shoelaces untied, 
till Mr. Krish took him aside and told him 
something in a very firm voice. Raghu’s 
appearance improved a little after that, 
but his expression didn’t. 

It was a beautiful day for a picnic. Clear 
blue skies, not too hot, nor too cold. In 
fact, except for Raghu, everything was 
perfect. And if Raghu hadn’t insisted on 
following me around like a thunder cloud, 
I would have enjoyed the day. But what 
can you do with a boy like him? Every 
time I laughed, he said, “Don’t see what 
you can find to laugh at when my whole 
future is blighted. You don’t mind seeing 
my future blighted, is it?” 

And every time I made a joke, he’d say, 
“Yes, yes, joke away. Here I am sacri¬ 


ficing my Nobel Prize for Birdwatching, all 
because of some people’s stinginess. And 
you can joke? Carry on, carry on, don’t 
mind me. Don’t think about my fallen 
hopes.” And so on and so on. 

He wouldn’t even let me eat properly, 
although when I wasn’t looking, he man¬ 
aged to stuff himself with sweets and puris 
and chips and cakes. I saw that, though I 
pretended not to have noticed. Anyway, 
T was so sick of him that, when it came to 
the birdwatching expedition, I slipped 
away and joined another group of boys. 
The way Raghu was behaving, it looked as 
if not just birds, even trees would fly away 
seeing his scowling face. 

Anyway, the birdwatching started. It 
was great fun although there were very 
few birds. Maybe we shouldn’t have gone 
in such a big noisy group. Or maybe some 
boys shouldn’t have started calling out to 
birds or whistling as if they were calling 
dogs. Whatever it is, we saw only a 
haughty looking crow sitting on the top¬ 
most branch of a tree, rawing most indig¬ 
nantly, and a few sparrows who came 
around as late visitors after the eating was 
over. Nothing else. 

“Doesn’t matter,” said one of the boys. 
“We had a good meal, that’s the main 
thing.” 

“And now that we can’t see any birds, 
let’s play some cricket,” said another. 

There was a big hurrah at that, and we 
all dropped our birdwatching posts and 
ran off in different directions to find a 
proper place. Suddenly, there was a big 
shout and Raghu rushed in excitedly to 
where Mr. Krish was sitting under a tree 
reading a newspaper. 

“Sir, sir,” he yelled, his face bright and 
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sparkling. "Sir, I'vl* found an unusual 
bird, sir Yes. sir. an unusual bird. (Jome 
and .see, sir" llo then lurned to all of us 
who had erouded loyelhcr on hearing him 
shout and said in his usual Raghu-manner, 
"Now quiet, all of you. If you must come, 
kee[) (juiel 

We all troojiod behind him and Mr. Krish. 
Kaghu took gigantic tiptoe steps and turn¬ 
ed every now and then to glare at us. He 
wouldn’t even allow us to breathe without 
stopping and .saying ‘ssh!’ Finally, after 
what seemed like a hundred years, he 
stopfied and pointed to a lonely looking 
tall tree a few metres away. We all, includ¬ 
ing Mr Knsh. put our eyes to our binocu¬ 
lars. We. including Mr. Krish, saw nothing. 
vSo we. including Mr. K. did not jump up 
and down. 

“It’s there." whispered Raghu frantically, 
big red bird with a lot of leathers." 

We. inch lilr. K. looked again. We. incl. 
Air. K. saw not lung. "But it’s there," hissed 


Raghu. "Right there! Sir, look through my 
binos. Alaybe. yours are not clear or 
something.” 

Silently, Air Krish took up Raghu’s 
binoculars and put them to his eyes Then 
he put them down and looked through his 
own binoculars again. Then he turned to 
all of us and put his fingers to his lips. He 
motioned us to move back. Backwards we 
went, a whole lot of us. tripping and falling 
down. Naturally Raghu’s face was still 
blazing with excitement. 

When we reached our eating spot, Mr. 
Krish gave back Raghu's binoculars to him. 
"Now. Raghu.” he said, "just look through 
your binoculars at that tree branch. Do 
you sec your bird there? Your unusual 
bird?" 

"Yes. sir. yes, sir." said Raghu and 
jum|>ed up and down. “Sir, do I get the 
prize, sir. and now. sir, can you ask for my 
father’s pair of binoculars, sir, on my be¬ 
half? I want to be a famous birdwatcher, 
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sir and . . . 


“Just a moment, Raghu,” said Mr. Krish. 
“Look at the same spot with my pair.” 

Raghu did. Then he put them down, 
looking a little disappointed. “It’s flown 
away, sir, the unusual bird. It’s flown 
away.” 

“No, it hasn’t,” said Mr. Krish. “Now 
look through your binoculars again. Isn’t 
it still there?” 

We could see Irom the dropping of 
Raghu’s jaw that Mr. Krish was right. 
There was a buzz of murmurs in the 


crowd of boys. What on earth was hap¬ 
pening? Suddenly, Mr. Krish began to 
laugh. 

“Oh, Raghu,” he said. “You really are 
classic. Look at the lens of your binoculars. 
The other way, from the outside.” 

We all crowded around Raghu to examine 
his binoculars’s lens. And what did we see, 
but a red stain on the lens — a large stain 
that might look like a bird, but was actually 
tomato ketchup! 

Ywirs birdfuUy 
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MEN WHO BUILT COMPUTERS-13 


Neumann 


and Stored Progra 


II 


By Dilip M. Saiwi 


A LADY was doing her crochet while 
her little son played by her side. Off 
and on. she would gaze into the distance. 
The boy had been observing his mother. 
'I'hc next time she paused, he asked, 
“What’re you calculating?” 

7’he lady was surprised by her son’s 
question, because he was too small to know' 
addition or calculation. It did not take her 
long, of course, to realise that her son was 
an exceptional child At six he began to 
do eight digit divisions in his head and 
before he was ten. he had mastered calcu¬ 
lus. a higher branch of mathematics By 
the age of 18. he was acclaimed as his 
country’s greatest mathematician. In his 
later years, he was considered to be one 
of the greatest mathematicians of the 
century. In fact. Ins mind was like a com¬ 
puter. and it is for his contributions to 
computer science that he is most remem¬ 
bered, lie made computers what they are 
today — high-speed calculating machines. 
In his honour, the present computers are 
sometimes also referred to as “von Neu¬ 
mann machines” after his name, John von 
Neumann. 

John von Neumann was born on Decem¬ 
ber 28. 1903. at Budapest, Hungary, to a 
rich banker with a title. FYom his f'hild- 
hood. he was called a “wonder-child”. 
He had an extraordinary memory and 


he reeled out facts and figures from 
books 5'ears after he had first read them. 
He loved to talk about mathematics, read 
huge tomes on history systematically, and 
enjoyed science fiction. He disliked doing 
anything that involved physical work and 
fo always kept out of outdoor games and 
athletics. As a child, although he was 
aware of his exceptional talents, he never 
showed his classmates that he w'as different 
from them He was always a part of 
their pranks. On the advice of his school 
teacher, a brilliant young mathematician 
was hired to tutor him w'hen he was hardly 
ten. 

It did not take Neumann long to become 
popular among Hungarian mathematicians. 
After a degree in chemical engineering 
and a doctorate in mathematics, he was 
appointed a lecturer at the University of 
Berlin, when he w'as hardly 24 — a rare 
honour, again. Here he made original 
contributions to mathematics and modern 
ph ysics. In the realm of mathematics, he 
is renowned for his theory on games. He 
developed a theory on how' to win a game 
without incurring much loss to oneself. 
Nowadays, this theory is also applied to 
war and business, where strategies are 
evolved to defeat one’s enemy or 
competitor. 

In 1933. Von Neumann left Berlin before 
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Europe was engaged fully in the Second 
World War, and joined the Institute of 
Advanced Studies, the only research insti¬ 
tute of its kind in the U.S.A. It was his 
restless mind, always looking for new 
ideas, which brought him in close contact 
with scientists of various disciplines lead¬ 
ing to research in diverse fields. One such 
chance meeting, now famous in the history 
of computers, occurred in 1944 when he 
met Hermann Goldstine, a computer 
scientist, on a railway platform in Aber¬ 
deen. Goldstine was in charge of the team 
at the Moore School of Electrical Engi¬ 
neering, Univerity of Pennsylvania, which 
was engaged in assembling the world’s 
biggest electronic computer ENIAC (see 


Children’s World, January 1989). He 
invited von Neumann to pay a visit to the 
School. Von Neumann subsequently joined 
the team, with the hope of utilising ENIAC 
for his calculations on the creation of the 
hydrogen or fusion bomb. But, as was his 
habit, he became interested in the working 
mechanism of ENIAC and suggested some 
changes in it which could increase its speed 
of calculations immensely. His suggestions 
were successfully incorporated in several 
computers subsequently built in the U.K. 
and the U.S.A. In fact, they made com¬ 
puters extremely fast. Today, his crucial 
suggestion for the “Stored program” 
has made him immortal. 


John Neumann and the IAS computer that he himself built. 

(Photo courtesy : Institute for Advanced Study, U.S.A.) 
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ENIAC could perform any calculation at 
a lightning speed. Its major drawback was 
the long time a computer operator required 
to set it for a particular calculation. For 
instance, if it was set for performing 
additions and if multiplications were to be 
performed on the same data, the operator 
had to re.set it. This setting and resetting 
of the computer was time-consuming and 
tedious, which decreased the overall speed 
of performing calculations on ENIAC. Von 
Neumann, therefore, suggested fand some 
believe that he was not the only person) 
the concept of “Stored program” in future 
computers. Instead of setting and resetting 
the computers for different types of cal¬ 
culations. he suggested that their pro¬ 
grams should be stored in the memory 
of the computer. The computer could, 
therefore, simply switch over to the ap¬ 
propriate program. ITograms of addi¬ 
tions, multiplications, and subtraction 
could be stored in the memory of the com¬ 
puter and could be recalled as and when 
desired. The need of a human operator 
was thus removed, which increased their 
speed of calculations tremendously. Com¬ 
puters became fully automatic. Moreover, 
the path was laid for the creation of easy- 
to-u.se languages of programming such as 
FORTRAN. BASIC, and so on. 

In addition to the immortal idea of stored 
program, von Neumann built a compu¬ 
ter at the Institute of Advanced Studies 
(I.AS) based on his own ideas. This com¬ 
puter is known as the IAS machine. He 
also suggested the use of a Cathode Ray 
Tube to display the results in pictorial 
forms. Today, the screen of the Cathode 
Hay Tube in a computer, where both Input 
and Output of a calculation appear, is a 
common sight. These tubes are the same 
which screen the image in a television. 
Along with Hermann Goldstine, he also 
devised the idea of making a “Flowchart” 


before a computer program is written. 
Flowchart is today a common aid for writ¬ 
ing a computer program. Neumann 
also used his computer for the forecasting 
of weather. 

The human brain had always fascinated 
him. In fact, he thought that better com¬ 
puters could be built by understanding the 
way the human brain works. His idea of 
an automatic space probe, which could 
reproduce itself like a living being, is also 
exciting. Such a probe, travelling from one 
star to another and reproducing itself 
wherever it gets the necessary fuel and 
raw materials, could colonize the entire 
galaxy, the Milky Way, within a very short 
time, because one probe would become 
two. two would reproduce to become four, 
four would become eight, and so on in an 
exponential manner. Von Neumann is 
also one of the men responsible for the 
creation of the Hydrogen bomb and the 
Inter-Continental Ballistic Missile (ICBM). 

Von Neumann was indeed a versatile 
genius. People who met him remembered 
him as the fastest mind they had ever met. 
‘‘One had the impression of a perfect 
instrument,” said one of his close friends, 
“whose gears were machined to mesh 
accurately to a thousandth of an inch.” 
Legends about his extraordinary mind 
abounded during his life-time only. So 
were his exploits of reckless driving, his 
sense of humour, and his warm personal¬ 
ity and helpful nature. In fact, he was so 
helpful to any one who approached him 
with any kind of problem that it is said, 
he devised high-speed computers to help 
humanity when he would not be alive to 
perform calculations at a faster pace! He 
died at the age of 53 because of an incur¬ 
able bone cancer. Indeed, even today 
when he is not here with us, his “von 
Neumann” machines are at our disposal 
to perform our calculations speedilyl 
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Birds in Indian Folklore 

Text and drawings : U.C. Chopra 

/ N INDIAN jolklore, there are some interesting narratives about birds. 

The simple and unsophisticated mystics in ancient India seem to have 
been highly imaginative in the way they hove evolved appropriate stories 
about birds that were familiar to them. 


THK pkacck;k 

The Peacock — the National bird of 
India — had a particular fascination for 
them. They admired the colourful tail 
features, and wondered at the beautiful 
spots on them. They attributed them to the 
blessing of Lord Indra. According to their 
version, Piavana, the demon king of Lanka, 
once invaded heaven to conquer the gods. 
Lord Indra, who was the king of gods, 
knowing that Havana could not be van¬ 
quished by him, tried to flee. He came 
across a peacock, then a dull and dark 
bird, and hid himself under its wings to 
protect him from the ravages of the demon 
king. For the timely shelter given by the 
peacock. Lord Indra. the possessor of one 
thousand eyes, pronounced a blessing on 



this plain-plumaged, dull-coloured bird 
that its tail feathers should carry the image 
of his one thousand eyes. As a result, the 
peacock got its gorgeously coloured plum¬ 
age, with eye-shaped luminous spots all 
over its tail feathers. 

THE MOOR HEN 

There is a tragic tale about the Moor-hen, 
commonly known as the water-hen. This 
bird is described as “mother of Nital” by 
the village folk in Central India. Nital was 
a woodcutter. His livelihood depended on 
the quantity of wood he cut and collected 
each day. He was a hard worker and had 
nobody to support, except his aged mother. 
Both of them lived in a village near a 
jungle from where Nital used to cut wood. 
It was his practice to go to the jungle early 
in the morning and return home before 
sunset. One day, it so happened that Nital 
stayed a little longer in the jungle when 
a tiger pounced on him suddenly. Nital 
struggled with his axe to overpower and 
kill the animal. Unfortunately, his efforts 
failed and he was killed by the beast. 

Seeing that Nital did not get back home 
in the evening as usual, his mother spent a 
restless night, and early in the morning 
went to the jungle to see what had hap- 
pened. Alas, to her sorrow she discovered 
his bloodstained clothes and the axe and 
footprints of the tiger. Struck with grief, 
she collapsed on that very spot. The gods 
look pity on her and made of her the Mooi> 
hen which gives out two different call 
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lOtes: “Kop Chhada, Kop Chhada” (stop 
jutting before sunset), and “Kop Hera 
Kop Hera!” (go on cutting at sunrise, as 
a warning to other woodcutters). 



THE SKYLARK 

About the skylark, it is said that long, 
long ago there was a dishonest milkman 
who profited by selling milk after adding 
a lot of water to it. He never paid heed to 
his customers’ complaints which were 
mounting day by day. Taking pity on the 
poor people, Lord Yama, the god of Death, 
punished the milkman. When he died, his 
ghost was transformed into a skylark with 
a curse that it will get very little water to 
drink and would have to depend only on 
Ihe rainwater to quench its thirst. And that 
is why, even today, the skylark flies about 
in the sky, crying, “Fatik-jal, Fatik-jal” 
(clear water). (See picture above.) 

THE OWL 

Why the owls keep calling out to each 
other during the night is told in this folk 
tale from East Bengal (now Bangladesh). 
In a village called Mahmudpur, there lived 
an old man and his wife. They had a great 
wealth of cattle and corn, but were 


..had no children. 
They got disgusted witllTfii^orld. So, they 
sold all their worldly belongings and put 
the money they got thereby in six earthem 
vessels and buried them in the cowshed. 
Then they left on a long pilgrimage. Re¬ 
turning after several years, they could not 
find their homestead, as the whole village 
had undergone a change. They searched 
in vain for the six earthen vessels and were 
grief-stricken at the loss of their entire 
property. The gods took pity on the dis¬ 
tressed couple and changed them into a 
pair of owls, which flew to the neighbouring 
banyan tree and kept blaming each other 
for hiding the money, by screeching. 

That is why owls still have restless 
nights! 
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THE NAUGHTY DONKEY 


Story : Anita Ran Badami Illustrations : Mallika Sen 


IP AMU was the washerman’s son. He 
had a little donkey called Dhechu. 
One day, Ramu’s father asked him to lake 
a bundle of clothes to Mrs. Basu’s house. 
As she lived rather far away, Ramu de¬ 
cided to take Dhechu along, too. “Come 
on Dhechu,” he called. “We’re going for a 
Jong walk.” The little donkey was very 
hapj)y as he loved going out. lie waggled 


his cars and brayed. Ramu sat on Dhechu’s 
back with a pile of clothes before him and 
off they went. 

“La, la, la,” sang Ramu loudly. Now 
Dhechu just loved music. He pricked up his 
ears and stuck out his tail. He gave a hop 
and a skip and started to dance. “Hey!” 
shouted Ramu. “Stop it.” 

Dhechu did not listen. He kicked out one 
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leg, then he stuck out the other. Ramu 
caught the donkey’s ears and pulled hard. 
“Oi!” he yelled. “Oil You stupid donkey.” 

Dhechu switched his tail. “Eeyaw, 
eeyaw.” And he leapt up high. Off flew 
one bundle of clothes from his back. 

“My clean clothes!” wailed Eamu. 




“Dhechu, stop at once!” But the naughty 
little animal was enjoying himself so 
much that he refused to listen. 

“Eeyaw!” he cried again, rolling his 
eyes. 

Ramu was in despair. All the clothes 
were lying on the ground, as dirty as dirty 
could be. Ilis father would certainly be 
angry. The boy held his head in despair. 
At that moment, Dhechu jumped up again. 
Ramu tumbled off his back. And with no 
one to stop him, the donkey danced down 
the road. 

On the way was another dhobi ghat 
where the washermen had hung out their 
clothes to dry. Dhechu thought it was a 
splendid idea to jump over one of the 
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clotheslines. He went back a few paces, 
took a deep breath, and JUMPED. Down 
came the wire and six white bedsheets. 
Dhechu pranced around crazily. Just then 
he heard Ramu’s voice behind him. “You 
wicked donkey! Wait till I catch you!” 

Dhechu capered away again. He was so 
busy looking behind at Ramu that he 
blundered into another clothesline, and 
got tangled up in a wet sari. By now 
Dhechu was really scared, for he knew 
that he would get a good beating. 

With the sari wrapped around his head 
Dhechu raced on. A cyclist coming from 
the opposite direction got a real fright. “A 
ghost, a ghost!” he shrieked, pedalling 
away as fast as he could 

“Stoj) that animal!” shouted Ramu, wav¬ 
ing a stick. Dhechu could haidly see where 
he was heading. He ran straight into a 
tree and sat down w'ith a thud. Ramu ran 
and caught hold of his car and pulled it 
hard. “You wicked creature,” he exclaim¬ 
ed, ‘ Til never lake you out again.” 

Dhechu hung his head and looked at his 
master out of the corner of his eye. He 
knew he was misbehaving, but couldn’t 
seem to stop himself. He was having such 
a jolly time! Ramu sat down beside Dhe¬ 
chu. He was tired after running around so 
much Besides, he felt sure Dhechu would 
not try any more tricks after that scolding. 
It was cool under the tree and in a minute 
the little boy was asleep 

Dhechu the donkey looked around bor¬ 
ed. All of a sudden he heard a song some¬ 
where nearby. Now you know' what would 
happen whenever Dhechu heard some 


music. Up went his ears, swish went his 
tail, and with a tap-tap of hooves, the don¬ 
key pranced towards the music which was 
coming from a Fair around the comer. 
Ramu heard a joyous bray and woke with 
a start. By the time he reached the Fair, 
Dhechu had vanished into the crowd. 
Ramu looked around dolefully, hoping the 
animal wasn’t up to any more of his tricks 
w'hen a scream attracted his attention. It 
seemed to be coming from a sweetmeat 
stall. A fat woman was waving her arms 
and shouting angrily, while Dhechu stood 
beside her placidly munching her stick 
of pink candy floss, Ramu crept up behind 
the donkey, slipped a rope around his 
neck and hauled him away. 

Dhechu trotted along sulkily. He was 
feeling annoyed with Ramu for ruining 
the fun he was having. All was quiet till 
the pair reached the merry-go-round. One 
of the wooden animals on the merry-go- 
round w'as a donkey. Dhechu, silly fellow 
that he was, thought it was a friend. 
“Eeyaw !” he brayed excitedly, galloping 
along with the merry-go-round. Ramu 
was dragged along behind. Oh what 
confusion there was! Everyone stopped 
to see the tamasha. Finally, Dhechu, dizzy 
after six turns, collapsed in a heap with 
Ramu on top of him. When he opened his 
eyes, he found his master weeping bitter¬ 
ly. The naughty donkey felt truly asham¬ 
ed of himself. He loved Ramu and could 
not bear to see him cry. “Eeyaw!” he cried 
sadly. Ramu wiped his tears and said, 
“Promise you will never do this again.” 

Dhechu nodded hard and the two of 
them made for home. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Everythinq World Famous...in a IVutshell 


WORLD FAMOUS WARS AND 
BATTLES 

By Rajendra Kumar ‘Rajiv’ 
Pustak Mahal, Delhi 

Rs. 15.00 



T his is one in a series published by 
Pustak Mahal to bring to the readers 
capsuled information on significant event.s 
in man’s progress from barbarity to civili¬ 
zation. It reiterates the fact that every 
page of history has a tale to tell. Each tale 
has its distinct flavour, its individual tang. 
It makes us realise that however much man 
may affirm that he yearns for peace, often 
enough he comes round to the view that 
peace can only be obtained through wars. 
There is no solution except armed conflict 
when religious differences prepare the 
stage for explosive situations, (as in the 
case of the Crusades); or when sub-stratas 
in one religion itself become intolerable 
of each other’s approach to the religion 


(as we witnessed in the just concluded war 
between Iran and Iraq); or when the natu¬ 
ral desire for freedom comes in conflict 
with the desire of those who arc all set 
to enslave and rule over subject races (as 
was witnessed in India in the late 1850sj 
or where ideology threatens to draw na¬ 
tions into war (as the Second World War, 
where it was the racial undertone lent to 
the Nazi concept which gave the jitters to 
the Allies and found the conflicting views 
coming into a major clash that rocked the 
whole world); or when one dynamic spirit 
emerges, mainly because of historic fac¬ 
tors, and surges up as a conqueror whose 
only pleasure is in leaving his imprint in 
history as a conqueror (as in the case of 
Alexander and Napoleon). 

Wars are not unmitigated evils, either. 
Wars have brought out the best in man, 
as di.splayed by Durant who formed the 
lied Cro.ss; or Florence Nightingale who 
inspired the formation of the nursing 
.squad on organised patterns. They have 
helped the growth of science and techno¬ 
logy. They have helped nations economi¬ 
cally. They have brought out the heroes 
who never knew fear, who dared the most 
dangerous of situations, risked their lives 
to serve the cause which they held above 
all else. And every nation . . . even India, 
where Peace is not merely projected as a 
desirable virtue, but is practised by a large 
number of people as the only ideal worth 
cherishing . . . honour those who display 
exemplary courage on the battlefield. 

This slim volume brings to us 42 wars 
and battles which the author feels are the 
ones that are truly world-famous. There 
can always be honest difference of opinion 
on the selection. Why is it that Mao's long 
March has been ignored? Is there any jus- 
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tification for leaving out the conflicts in 
which IIo Chi Minh proved his valour? 
Why is it that the war between Japan and 
China is left out? What about the Opium 
War? In other words, why is it that very 
few battles and wars fought by nations in 
the Asian continent have been left out? 

These questions, however, need not de¬ 
tract us from the appeal of the book. Each 
War is analysed within the limited space. 
vSpace restricts the report to basic cau¬ 
ses, the actual conduct of the war, and the 
final outcome. This is the broad frame¬ 
work under which each war is dealt with. 
It is good to read them in such well-defin¬ 
ed settings. The inspiring tales of how 
liana Pratap fought at Haldighati or how 
Rani Laxmi Bai gave her all to the natio¬ 
nal struggle, the .scintillating tales that re¬ 
port how the people of Athens and Sparta 
struggled to gain sujiremacy, the daring 
that Porus showed, even when he was 
down and out and dragged to the presence 
of .Mexander. when he suggested that he 
should be treated in a manner worthy of 
a king, provide the essential appeal for 
this book. 

The publishers may do well, when they 
bring out the next edition, to rearrange the 
chaiiters so that there is some chronologi¬ 
cal order Or, if they do not like such 
neat .stratification according to dates, to 
classify the tales according to areas; or 
according to the nature of the conflicts 
themselves, as defined in the beginning of 
this review Some such order would im¬ 
prove the appeal. And. lastly, a little more 
care to proof-reading is necessary. It is 
jarring to note that .\yatoIIah Khomeni 
returned from exilement in France in 
1919' . . . an error right in the first para 
of the first chapter. However these are 
minor flaws. Overall the book is well 
conceived and executed. 


R.K. Murthi 


WORLD FAMOUS DISCOVERIES 
By Rajendra Kumar 'Rajiv* 

Pustak Mahal, Delhi 

Rs. 15.00 



WORLD-FAMOUS 

DISCOVEBJES 



S CIENCE is a very intcre.sting subject, 
because it is full of discoveries of the 
mo.st unimagined thing.s In fact, the stories 
ot discoveries of those unimagined things 
are thrilling and exciting. Science no lon¬ 
ger appears a subject of formulas, equa¬ 
tions, and que.stions which most of the 
science teachers lead children to believe. 
Discoveries tell them about the kind of 
jiersons those scientists who made them 
were, and the situations that led to the dis¬ 
coveries, and also educate children about 
the science behind the discoveries. In short, 
discoveries and inventions inspire chil¬ 
dren to take up science as a career and 
spur them on to make some discoveries 
themselves. In this context, the book under 
review’, which deals exclusively with some 
world famous discoveries, would have been 
the right choice but for its several short¬ 
falls. 
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It seems the author does not even have 
the simple concept of what a “discovery” 
means. Something that already exists in 
nature, when it is found, is called a “dis¬ 
covery”. Charles Darwin’s theory of evolu¬ 
tion cannot be called a discovery. It is es¬ 
sentially a theory but, yes, the supporting 
evidence of fossils of man, apes, and other 
animals—as and when they are unearthed 
—are called “discoveries”. Similarly, sound 
waves were never discovered. Anybody who 
is not deaf hears them, but he does not 
discover them! It is the theory of sound 
waves, namely, what is their kind, how they 
travel, etc. all of which are something new 
and needs the support of discoveries to 
prove or disprove it. Again, the sun was 
never ,discovered! But planet Pluto was 
discovered. We see the sun every day, but 
several phenomena that occur on its sur¬ 
face which, as and when noticed, are call¬ 
ed “discoveries”. 

Had these been the only bad points of 
the book, it would still have been recom¬ 
mended for reading because there is a lot 
of interesting information. However, the 
subjects of various discoveries have 
been mixed up. which would create confu¬ 
sion in the mind of the child. The langu¬ 
age leaves much to be desired. For ins¬ 
tance, the orbit of a comet is not like a 
railway track in space which could be dis¬ 
covered using a telescope. It is an imagin¬ 
ary path calculated on the basis of mathe¬ 
matics. It cannot be “discovered” as the 
author mentions. Various units of measure¬ 
ments, such as “Megacycles”, are mention¬ 
ed in the book without proper explanation 
or a glossary. There are also several spell¬ 
ing mistakes. If some word is misspelt, it is 
forgiveable, but if names are wrongly 
spelt, it is misinformation. For instance, 
Jocelyn Bell, the discoverer of pulsar, is 
spelt as “Jocelyn Benn”. 

Dilip M. Salwi 


RAMAYANA (RAMA EXILED) 

By Radha Nair 

India Book House, Bombay 

Rs. 20.00 

T his is the second part of the profusely 
illustrated Raviayana that India Book 
House has published so far. The first part 
began with Rama’s birth and ended with 
his marriage. The second part begins with 
Dasaratha wanting to crown Rama as king, 
Kaikeyi demanding her boons, and ends 
with Rama, Sita, Lakshmana in Chitrakoot, 
with Bharata returning with Rama’s san¬ 
dals and installing them on the throne. It is 
because the Raniayana is such an engross¬ 
ing story—it is so human and so real—the 
situations so applicable to man and society 
that it has stood the test of time. When¬ 
ever you read it, you di.scover newer 
meanings to it. 

But, I am sure children have had enough 
of the mere story, the sequence of events, 
who was related to who and how, and what 
happened where. Now, children, already 
much familiar with the story, would prefer 
a slightly more comprehensive delineation 
of the philosophy behind the events that 
took place. A son's devotion to his father; 
a king’s wish to abide absolutely by ‘dhar- 
ma”, the staunch, unshakeable affection 
between the brothers . . . 

It is children at this impressionable age, 
who will be more than ready to understand, 
imbibe, and cherish such values, and not 
regard them as moralistic pills. Perhaps 
the forthcoming parts of the IBH Rama- 
yana will reflect these aspects more. 

Ram Waerkar’s illustrations are as usual 
colourful and pleasant to the eye. But on 
pages 14-15, the illustrations seem to have 
got interchanged. Page 14 shows the sub¬ 
jects following the chariot in which Rama, 
Sita, and Lakshmana are being driven to 
the forest by Sumantra. Yet, on page 15 the 
illustration shows them accepting the gar- 
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mcnts of bark from Kaikeyi! A slip-up? Or 
is Ihe illustration on page 14 meant to be 
a crowd of indignant subjects rushing to 
the palace? If so, then the depiction of only 
one chariot is misleading. 


CAN YOU FIND ME ? 

A Fun Picture Book for the Very Young 
Asian Cultural Centre for UNESCO, 
Tokyo 

Price not stated 

Y our Urst reaction on seeing the book 
is, 'Why didn’t anybody think of it 
before?" In approximately 46 pages a child 
can, with the flip of a page, acquaint him- 
.self her.solf with a child and, therefore, the 
])eopte of 20 different countries of the Asian 
and Pacilic region. It may prove slightly 
complex for the average “picture-book’ 
reader as w'e perceive him today, but for 
a slightly older child, say 7 or 8 years, who 
would under.stand the cultural and geogra¬ 
phical Ixiundaries that make countries— 
this book is a real atlention-‘‘drawer’'— 
to com a nev\ ])hrase 

'fhe jiattern of introducing a child from 
t'acli country is repelitive and may tend to 
become slightly boring . 

“My name is Meena 
-- 1 am an Indian girl 

-- Our teacher took us all to a street 
market 

— Look! I've got something very nice 
for my mother 

— Can you find me?" 

This is the kind of general description 
that a child gives 

What holds the child's attention, however, 
IS the question each child asks : “Can you 

0(1 


find me?” 

And it is with a sense of achievement 
that the reader triumphantly points at 
Meena Biddu/Katy/Hari/Tariq or Ali from 
the children, men and women of their coun¬ 
try with whom they appear on the adjoin¬ 
ing page. Through them, one gets to see 
how a particular festival is celebrated in 
their country or how a market-place there 
looks, or how they indulge in a particular 
sport. To help them along is the “Parents’ 
Guide for the young” that comes with this 
book, and helps not just to identify the 
child in the picture, but also tells you 
something more about the scene that is 
showm. 

One cannot help feeling, therefore, that 
Manjula Padmanabhan, who has done the 
.scene for India, had taken pains to explain 
that “Children’s Day” in India is celebrated 
on November 14 every year to mark Chacha 
Nehru’s birthday . . and say who C^hacha 
Nehru was. Children in India certainly 
don’t always go to a street-market to cele¬ 
brate Children’s Day — but the way the in¬ 
formation is given in this book, it seems 
as though they do! Authentic information 
in a foreign co-publishing venture always 
helps to create a correct picture. 

Since the boy from Laos, Kham, is also 
celebrating Children’s Day in his country, 
the child reader could be confused. Of 
course in the parents’ guide, we are told 
that in Laos they celebrate Children's Day 
on June 1. The same information is 
lacking about India! 

Nevertheless the idea of bringing out 
such a book is a commendable one, and 
could children in each of these countries 
acquire a copy, I am sure they would 
be that much the richer by w'ay of know¬ 
ledge about their neighbouring countries! 

Vaijayanti Tonpe 
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What Children’s Literature Is /III About 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE WORLD OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS 

By Margaret R. Marshall 
Gower Publishing Co. Ltd., England 
(Second Edition) 


44TT is the written word which collectively 

xembraces.. . subject matter, charac¬ 
ters and setting, style of writing and use 
of vocabulary presented from an angle 
which matches the child’s perspective. 
‘Good’ literature is that which also increas¬ 
es his perception. But this body of litera¬ 
ture is made up of millions of individual 
books, each the product of someone’s 
brain, each different from the other, 
providing for differing languages, differing 
interests, differing needs and differing 
levels of reading ability. 

“However good a book is and however 
marketed, promoted and recommended, 
we cannot say that every child must read 
the book, or every child will enjoy the 
book, for a child will not read voluntarily, 
unless he enjoys the experience or needs 
the information, any more than adults will, 
voluntarily, spend time on books which do 
not engage their minds or hearts.” 

That neatly put is the crux of what is 
children’s literature. The rest is a lucid 
and meaningful elaboration of different 
aspects of children’s literature. The author 
deals with each separately, chapter-wise. 

Beginning with ‘Trends in the children’s 
book world’ and ending with ‘Promoting 
children’s books’, Margaret Marshall has 
compiled a world of information in her 


book. “The book is intended for those who 
are new to the world of children’s books 
or arc already in it but need to have an 
overview to see their part in perspective.. . 
to provide basic knowledge with indications 
of further readings, for the many adults 
who are involved with children and who 
are links in the chain which lead from 
author to child.” 

The book, therefore, is meant for all 
those who are involved with children. And 
for her part, despite the fact that the 
subject could have been really dry, Mar¬ 
garet Marshall has, to her credit, made it 
immensely readable. She reasons, analyses, 
and draws attention to why children prefer 
certain books over others, what affects 
their reading interests, why children need 
books, what kind of illustrations go into 
children’s books, what kind of books are 
available for children, and much more. 

Though the books mentioned arc Bri¬ 
tish, since the needs and interests of chil¬ 
dren are the same across the world, the 
conclusions drawn can be applied inter¬ 
nationally. Consider, for instance, our 
concern about children reading comics. 
Margaret Marshall reasons, “As comics 
almost always form part of a laiger reading 

(Turn to page 64) 
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W INNINd the rubber 2-1, India wrap¬ 
ped up the Charminar Challenge 
se.ries 4-0 against New Zealand. The last 
one-day mat eh at .laminu was abandoned, 
as the weather played havoc. 

Opener Snkkanth shone in a new role 
at the first one-day match at Visakhapat- 
nam l)y his quick ofTbreaks His five 
wickets -Rutherford (70), Franklin (21), 
Smilh (f)), Rracewell (13), Kuggcleijn 
(4) -m the space of 22 balls, halted the 
Kiwi onslaught. Refore commencing his 
bowling exploits, Srikkanth had run out 
flreatbatch (0) with a direct hit from 
point 

Set a target of 197, at an asking rate of 
less than four per over, Indian debutant 
V.R. ('handrasekhar’s hurry was hard to 
under.stand He moved across to pull Wat¬ 
son and was leg before for 10. 

Srikkanth joined Gava.skar and Veng- 
sarkar. to become the third Indian to make 
3,000 runs in one-day internationals. 
Sidhu (25) ran himself out after putting 
on 03 with Srikkanth, and Vengsarkar w'as 
also out in a similar fashion with the .score 
at 79 

However, ‘Man-of-the-Match’ Srikkanth 
(70) and >\zharuddin realised 50 for the 
fourth wicket in 11.2 overs. Azharuddin 
and Kapil (22) added 51 in 12 1 overs. 
.•\zharuddin remained not out at 48. inclu¬ 
sive of three fours ofl' 76 balls. 

India cruised to a comfortable five-w'ic- 
ket victory in the second one-day interna¬ 
tional at kiittack. thanks to a brilliant 67 
by Man-of-the Match' Navjot Singh Sidhu 
and his brisk partnership of 48 runs for 
the fourth wicket with .\zharuddin (32). 


Taking the strike first, the Kiwis were 
not destined to reach a fighting total. 
Their middle order crashed at 109 for six 
off 35.2 overs. After a bright start by the 
openers Wright (39) and Jones (16) put¬ 
ting on 52 runs for the first wicket in 
14 1 overs, the latter batsmen failed to 
keep their wickets. Without the partnership 
of Rracewell (24 n.o.) and Gray (38), the 
Kiwis would have been in a miserable 
plight. 

Chandrasekhar (9) once again faded 
to come to terms with one-day cricket 
after Srikkanth (5) departed early, leg 
before to Watson. With two wickets gone 
in quick succession, Sidhu and Vengsarkar 
played cautiously. Rracewell bowled 
Vengsarkar (15) when the score read 83 
off 25 overs. 

Thirty runs came off Azharuddin and 
Sidhu’s blades in five overs, with Brace- 
well's last two overs costing him 20 runs. 
A great catch at short mid-wicket by Brace- 
w’ell brought about Azharuddin’s dismissal. 
Azhar's 32 off 31 deliveries included two 
sixes. Kapil Dev (27 n.o.) and Sidhu (67) 
brought the side to just two runs short of 
victory. 

Set the asking rate of 4.95 after India 
had piled up a total of 222 for six in 45 
overs at Indore in the third international, 
the visitors were never really in the game 
and ended their efforts at 169 for nine. 

The Delhi batsman, Ajay Sharma, play¬ 
ing his seventh one-day international, 
showed courage and confidence to remain 
unbeaten with 52. His ability to swing the 
ball over Gray. Watson, and Snedden for 
sixes, the third off the leg side, enabled him 
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to loft the last ball of the innings. He also 
hit three fours and faced 31 balls, to be 
rightly adjudged ‘Man-of-the-Match’. 

Chandrasekhar, who scored 10 and nine 
in the first two one-dayers, flicked, pulled, 
and lofted the ball to score 53 off 75 deli¬ 
veries, inclusive of seven fours, before 
being beaten and bowled by Kuggeleijn. 

On the other hand, Srikkanth followed 
up his Visakhapatnam haul of five for 27, 
with five for 32 off six overs. His victims 
were Greatbatch (64), Blain (17), Brace- 
well (7), Gray (3), and Sneddcn (6). 

Mohammad Azharuddin hammered an 
unbeaten ton and carved India’s sensa¬ 
tional win in the fourth international at 
Baroda. Azhar duplicated his 1987 feat, 
when Jie had scored 108 not out against 
Sn Lanka at Bombay. Ilis century materia¬ 
lised in 62 balls, wiping out Javed Mian- 
dad’s record of 100 in 69 balls at Lahore 
in 1982-83. 

Set an asking rate of 5.58 runs by the 
Kiwis, who piled up 278 for three in 50 
overs, India were in deep trouble when 
Sanjay Manjrekar (52) became the fifth 
casualty of the innings, with the score rea¬ 
ding 133 off 31 overs. It was in this match 
that the regulars w'ere rested to give 
a chance to youngsters. 

Azharuddin, together with Ajay Sharma 
(50), took charge of the situation and 
put on 127 runs at an average of 9.40 runs 
per over, to clinch the game by two wic¬ 
kets and 17 balls to spare. Azharuddin hit 
three sixes and 10 fours in his blazing 
knock. 

New Zealand skipper John Wright (68) 
and Jones (57) laid the foundation for the 
slog-over assault by putting on 140 runs 
for the first wicket. Greatbatch made use 
of the situation to score an unbeaten 84, 
inclusive of twm sixes and eight fours. 

The victorious Indian team is expected 
to tour the Caribbean in March. 


HADLEE’S RECORD 


T he New Zealand all-rounder, 
Kichard Hadlee, waited eight months 
to surpass the record of Ian Botham. 
Hadlee had equalled Botham’s record 
of 373 wickets at Melbourne on Decem¬ 
ber 30, 1987. The golden opportunity 
eluded him at home on February 12, 
1988, as injury forced him to opt out 
of the Tests against England. 

The delivery that enabled Hadlee 
to post a new landmark was not an ex¬ 
traordinary one. It was slightly short 
of length and pitched outside the off 
stump and Arun Lai became his 374th 
Test victim. 

When Fred Trueman became the 
first in Test history to reach the 300 
mark, his wry comment was that any¬ 
one emulating him would be a tired 
man. Seven others, including Kapil 
Dev, have since crossed that milestone. 

Hadlee, who began his career against 
Pakistan in 1973, has lost quite a bit 
of speed with age. but remains as dead¬ 
ly because of his control over swing 
and cut. 

“It is a pleasant moment for me and 
one of pride for my country,’’ Richard 
Hadlee said referring to his feat. “I 
did not expect to achieve the feat, 
which had been eluding me for long, 
so soon. My aim now will be to capture 
400 wickets,” he said. 

However, England all-rounder, Ian 
Botham has vowed to regain the re¬ 
cord from Hadlee. “If I have my way. 
Paddles won’t hold the record for long,” 
the 37-year-old Botham said. 
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(From page 61 ) 

(liot or arc read by Ihosc who a7(' not 
capable ol sustained book reading, the 
enjoynicnt of comics need not be denied 
to children.” SIk! then goes on lo give a 
number of reasons explaining the appeal 
of comics. 

In ail. Margaret Marshall’s book is a 
mine of inlormation, highl\ readable It 
should 1 k‘ read by all involved in making 
the ad\cn1ure. challenge, and chances of 
childhood a memorable ex))t'rience. 


NEW GENERATION ENGLISH PRIMER 
By G. Radhakrishna Pillai 
H&C Stores, Kunnamkutam 
Rs 8,00 

T ITEIvK are any number of alphabet 
books in the market as also books for 
childriMi just beginning lo read. (1. Kadha- 
krishna I’lllai has joined the fray with his 
books, which he .sa>s are meant for the 
(ievelopiiK'nl of the reading skill’. 

Iroubtles , his combination of •three uell- 
known \va\s of teaciiing reading jiho- 
nics, look-and-.say. and the alphabet it al me¬ 
thod’ may surely help the cluld to read. 
Hov\ever. one has certain re.servation,', about 
the contents of these book.s. or rather the 
\va\ they havt* been presented 

^riie chajiler headings seem rather incon¬ 
gruous and .set'in to .serve little or no pur- 
po.se at all. .•\ lamil.w in chapter 1-4 of Rook 
I, has been })ortrayeii as 'a man’, ‘a woman’, 
'a girl’, ‘a boy’, and 'a baby’, and not 
■father', inother’. •daiightt'r'. ‘son and a 
bain 

One Wishes that the illustrator had made 
more realistic pictures of the animals 
and shown them m their true toiours. 
so to sa> till' tiger in chapter 33, Ilook-l. 


the animals in chapter 5 of Book II, for 
example. This should not have been a pro¬ 
blem, as both the books have been printed 
in four colours. One also wishes that clear¬ 
er distinctions had been made among the 
trees described in chapter 9 of Book II. 
To a child, who has never seen either a co¬ 
conut tree or an areca tree, there does not 
seem much difrerence between them. 

A child can easily deal with the work¬ 
book—a companion volume to Book II — 
if he or she is familiar with the original 
volume. 

However, evervlhing said and done, the 
three books should be given a fair trial by 
teachers and parents. 

Bhavana 


A DOG HAS 
HIS DAY ! 

NE of London’s leading departmental 
stores. Ilarrods. had some special Xmas 
attractions for dog-lovers — like (see 
photographs on facing page) a luxury ken¬ 
nel imitating ’Itidor style (above left), 
built in brick and timber, with W'ooa-tilcd 
roof finished w'lth shingle, white gloss 
interior with black and white tiles, all 
costing — now close your eyes — around 
II 4.000 For those who keep a pair of 
jK'ls. bunk beds (right) were offered for 
g 350. A snappy collar-and tie (below 
leit I w as available for L 6, while a fashion¬ 
able Burberry coat (right) in three styles 
-- clas.sic wool check, thornproof, and 
waterproof waxed cotton—was being sold 
for .t: 43. 

(Courtesy: BIS) 
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In this issue... 

5 SPINNING WORDS: THE KING OF 
SEASONS 

Spring is in the air, and there is a 
song in every heart! 

9 GARDENING AND YOU 

In this second instalment, we give 
you a garden on a platter! 

11 ONCE UPON A SOOPER HERO 
Get to know this lovable boy through 
a review of the play, recently staged 
in Delhi. 

14 THE DAY 1 STARTED LOVING 
NATURE 

The garden would not let him play 
tennis... only because it wanted the 
boy to discover the joys of 
gardening. 

16 COYOTE: THE LITTLE WOLF 
Here’s some interesting information 
about this ‘little’ known wolf. 

17 RHAPSODY IN RETROSPECT 

In the fourth part, in the month of 
Spring, another child (from another 
part of the world) discovers the joys 
of Nature. 

20 PEELING OFF 

Can anyone expect Prime Ministers 
to do homely chores, like peeling 
apples? Here is an episode that 
reveals Chacha Nehru in a new light. 










22 A LETTER TO YOU 
* Put Perky and Raghu on the job 
and they will round up as many of 
the men you describe, you are 
expecting! 

25 ' THE CHURCH ON THE HILL 
There is a surprise for the five 
children in the second part of this 
exciting story. 

32 INDIA AT A GLANCE 

A pictorial feature on Maharashtra. 

^ 34 GUUI PADVA: 

This New Year festival for Maha¬ 
rashtrians is round the corner. 
(See box for three other festivals 
peculiar to that State.) 

36 ... AND HE CAME HOME ... 

We scratch the surface of history in 
Maharashtra to find that this could 
also have happened! 

39 MEN WHO BUILT COMPUTERS 
We all know about the ‘micro chip’ 
and what a wonderful invention it 
has proved to be in the history of 
computers. How are the men, who 
made this contribution to science, 
like? Jack St. Kilby is a modest 
; man! 

j 44 KANNAKI AND KOVALAN 

Your heart goes out to Kannaki who 
swears to avenge... 


48 THE CLEVER FOX 

Shrigaal shows you how he out¬ 
witted the crocodile, in this variation 
of the Panchatantra story. 

50 FEAR 

You would be surprised to know the 
things fear can make you do! 

52 HUMOURLINES 

A pageful of cartoons. 

53 BENEATH THE VEIL 

What women are like, behind their 
veils. 

56 RANI 

They loo have pride who work for a 
living. 

57 LITTLE RABBIT AND THE 
TELEPHONE 

An unusual story, leading lo a 
crossword puzzle. 

58 BIRDS IN INDIAN FOLKLORE 
Some more interesting stories about 
birds — from Indian mythology — 
in this concluding part. 

60 PEACE: WHAT IT MEANS TO THEM 
Is it merely absence of war and 
violence? Half-a-dozen children, 
between 8 and 18, express their 
views — candidly. 
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From Our Readers ... 

Dear Editor, 

I am a fifteen-year-old boy, I have a 
keen regard for your magazine, and have 
now stopped reading comics and other 
what-nots. G. Anand, Tirunelveli 

I am glad I have Children’s World to 
read. I can also read it in our school 
library. Both my brother and I like all 
the items in it. More than anything else, 
I like Perky’s letters. I also like “Inspector 
Garud”. Please give us more stories. In 
the February issue, I liked “Say it with 
flowers” and “The Naughty Donkey”. I 
have stuck your poster-calendar on the 
wall facing me. It looks lovely. 

Dolly Parekh, Bombay 
I like Children's World very much. It 
has a lot of General Knowledge, stories, 
features, and fun. I wish there are more 
comics. I also wish we children could 
send you our own stories, cartoons, poems, 
and life incidents. All my friends and 
classmates, too, like your magazine. 

Julius R. Fernandes, Goa 


Before everything else, we turn to 
reader Julius, to remind him that this 
magazine was started with the main objec¬ 
tive of encouraging the creative talents in 
children aU over the world. All these 
21 years of publication, the pages of 
Children’s World have been thrown open 
to them, to fill it up with their creative 
efforts. Maybe Julius has not noticed it, 
but the magazine carries quite a few items 
written by children in every one of its 
issues. So, dear Julius (and. like him, our 
other young readers), go ahead and send 
us your poems, puzzles, experiences, anec¬ 
dotes. accounts of activities in which they 
are involved (e.g., scouting, mountaineer¬ 
ing, stamp and coin-collecting), cartooning, 
jokes, and “what-not” — to fill up the 
pages. JiLst one word of caution: please 


In the December issue, I found “Men 
Who Built Computers” very interesting. It 
was about Atansoff and the ABC. This 
series is useful for popularising the com¬ 
puter age and also for computer-lovers. 
Thank you for including the series in the 
magazine. May I suggest that you publish 
more articles on computer in our favourite 
magazine? 

Nilanjan Bhowmick, Tinsukia 

The science-based scries “Men Who 
Built Computers” is just fantastic and 
very informative. The other items are 
also praiseworthy. 1 would like to suggest, 
that you publish some famous adventure 
stories, like “The Coral Island”. “Treasure 
Island”, “Robinson Crusoe”, etc. This 
will add more glamour to your glamorous 
magazine. C:ould you give us blow-ups of 
world famous sportsmen and women? I 
am waiting for a heart-stopping picture of 
Griffith-Joyner. 

Sumeet Chowdhury, Calcutta 

— From the Editor 

ensure that they are of a good standard, 
as this magazine goes to all English-speak¬ 
ing countries. Thank you, readers, for 
complimenting us on the series on the men 
who built computers. The 15-part feature 
is about to come to a close, with an article 
on what is popularly known as Personal 
Computer (many children are familiar 
with it) and the men who built it. Like 
in every issue, in March we begin a new 
series on the animal world. In fact, we 
have been prompted to name it “For Your 
Zoo Album” as, we are sure, all of you 
would like to collect them into an album. 
We have lined up more such novel 
features to appear one after the other. 
You will see some of them in \lhe next 
issue, which will be the bumper Annual 
Number. 
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SPINNING WORDS 


The Kinq of Seasons 

Text : O.P. Bhagat Drawings : Vaodana Joshi 


Have you seen a spider spinning? It starts from a single thread. As it goes, there are 
more — and more — threads, until you see a web. So it is with this wordy, meaning¬ 
ful web ! IVe begin by choosing a word. It leads to a number of .similar or .suggestive 
words and phra.ses. You wilt even find .some poems and stories in what is thus spun out. 


E ach season has its own charm. Poets 
have sung of all. However, when it 
comes to spring, they do not just write; 
they rejoice in everything they see. 

It has been so everywhere. No wonder 
there are more poems about spring than 
any other season. In India the rainy sea¬ 
son comes very close to it. It may even 
share the honour with spring. 

Well, it will rightly do so. Coming after 
the heat and dryness of summer, the mon¬ 
soon spreads joy all around. It gives new 
life to what seemed dead or half-dead. 
Some call the rains our second spring. 

Winter’s cold quietens or slows down 
many things. We do not hear the croak¬ 
ing of frogs then. Nor do we see lizards 
on the walls. Snakes and some other crea- 





tures also vanish. They lie deep in sleep 
—^winter sleep. 

Very few flies and mosquitoes buzz 
around. Moths and butterflies are alto¬ 
gether absent. There are fewer flowers in 
parks and gardens. Some trees shed their 
leaves. Others carry them till the end of 
March. 

With the coming of spring all this chan¬ 
ges. Grasses and plants come forth all 
around. Trees renew their leaves. Bees 
and butterflies hover over flowers. And 
the chirping of birds fills the air. 

The change is sudden, almost magical. 
We now know how it comes about. But in 
the olden days people just marvelled at 
it. Some poets and others tried to explain 
the wonderful happenings by teUing no 
less wonderful tales. 

There are many spring myths and 
legends, as these tales are called. Some of 
these are built around man and animals. 
But most of them are about gods and 
goddesses. 

People told and retold these stories. 
They also made merry at the coming of 
spring. They held various feasts and festi¬ 
vals. The Romans celebrated a Flora festi¬ 
val. Flora was their goddess of spring and 
flowers. 

Many of these festivals have been for¬ 
gotten. Others go on as they were, or in 
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different forms. All P'ools Day, some sug¬ 
gest, echoes the spring fun and tom¬ 
foolery of long ago. May Day and the 
crowning of May Queen are spring rites. 

Now May Day is also celebrated as wor¬ 
kers day. 

Springtime is another name for the 
season. 


Buttercups and daisies. 

Oh, the pretty flowers. 

Coming ere the springtime. 

To tell of sunny hours. 

— Mary Ilowitt 

Yet another word is springtide. But do 
not confuse it with spring tide. This is 
either of the two tides that occur at or just 
after new moon and full moon. 

When is it spring? The time differs from 
place to place. In Europe, Italy welcomes 
the season much before Norway or Swe¬ 
den. It is the same in a vast country like 
India. It may be as early as December 
(Kerala) and as late as April (Kashmir). 

But in your geography book you must 
have read of spring equinox — March 21. 
In the northern hemisphere this is the date 
of the start of spring. But at places win- 
tery cold, even snow, may greet you then. 

In the southern half of the earth the 
seasons are just the opposite. In Australia, 
for example, spring equinox falls on 
September 23. 



V - 
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Spring has other meanings too. One; 
a leap or jump. Two : an active healthy 
quality, as in the phrase—a spring in one’s 
step. Three : a coil or strip of metal that 
gives under pressure and then jumps back 
to its original shape. Four : a bubbling 
stream of water coming out of the groimd. 

The adjective spring, means elastic or 
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having springs of water. When it is about 
the season, the word is vernal. Like, a 
vernal tang in the air. 

However, spring (season) may be used 
as a modifier, as in spring flowers and 
spring showers. 

Spring is the first season of the year. 
So the word also means the earliest or 
freshest time of something. In the spring 
of one’s life means in one’s youth. 



By that reckoning, winter is the time of 
decline or decay. 

Where the winter is long and severe, 
much of the cleaning is neglected. At the 
end of the season the house is cleaned 
thoroughly or spring-cleaned. 

Many people have a feeling of listlessness 
at the beginning of spring. This is spring 
fever. 

With new flowers, new styles in clothes 
also appear. Fashion designers are already 
prepared for it. As soon as the cold de¬ 
parts, spring collections are put on sale. 

Spring onion is a type of onion. Its small 
bulb and long leaves are eaten raw in 
salads. 

Also for eating is a spring roll. Of thin 
pastry, the (Chinese) roll is filled with 
vegetables and sometimes meat. It is 
cooked in oil. 

Then blooms each thing, then maids 
dance in a ring. 


Cold doth not iting, the pretty birds 
do sing ... 

— Thomas Nash 

This season, “the sweet Spring,” says 
the poet, “is the year’s pleasant king.” 
Sanskrit poets call spring rituraja, the 
king of seasons. 

Spenser presents “lusty Spring” as a 
warrior. He is decked with leaves or 
flowers. 

That freshly budded and new blossomes 
did beare. 

In his hand he carries a javelin. And 
on his head he wears an engraved, gold- 
coloured helmet. 


Similar is Kalidasa’s portrait of the sea¬ 
son, Vasanta : 

The warrior Spring 

Comes with armorial hearing ... 

Spring festivals were always popular in 
India. They are celebrated to this day. 
One is Vasanta (Basant) Panchami. Aya 
Basent aur pala udant —^with the coming 
of Basant cold flies. So goes a popular 
saying. At least there is a promise of nice 
weather. 
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In many towns melas or fairs are orga¬ 
nised on Basant day. There are games and 
merry-go-rounds and lots of snacks, toys 
and other things to buy. At places kites 
are also flown. 

Mustard is in full bloom at this time. In 
the countryside you see it all around. 
Yellow seems to be the colour of early 
spring. And so it is called Basanti, the 
golden yellow of Basant. Some men wear 
yellow turbans and some women yellow 
saris at the fair. 

If poets love spring, so do musicians. We 
have three ragas (note patterns) named 
after the season. One is Vasanta and an¬ 


ON THE COVER: 

When spring arrives and the world is 
full of blossoms, I wish to fall in love, in 
love with nature and the world, to like the 
whole world, and to help everyone. I like 
to hold my pen, write whatever I see and 
whatever I can remember. My late grand¬ 
father used to say: “Spring, summer, and 
other seasons are but only a pretext and 
an excuse; the fact remains that our life 
is passing fast and nearing its end.” I like 
to recall memories of my childhood, and 
to collect those dissolved in the blossoms 


other is Bahar, which is Urdu for spring. 
The third is Basant Bahar: it combines 
the first two, 

A bigger day than Basant is Holi. It is 
the festival of colour. People then go gay 
like nature itself. They sing and dance 
and throw coloured water and powders at 
one another. 

“Holi hai!” the revellers shout. No other 
word better expresses the joy of the 
moment than this hurrah of the most 
colourful of spring carnivals. 



SPRING 

by vapouring, and keep them in a con¬ 
tainer or a bottle to stop them from escap¬ 
ing. I like to note and count the colours 
of blossoms and find out how many trees 
this year have burst into blossoms and to 
count the buds on the creeping rose. 1 wish 
it would always be spring and the world 
always full of blossoms and flowers. To 
me flowers are like heavenly creatures. 

(From “Four Seasons" 

by Marjani Salehi (14) Iran) 
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Text : Amrita Bogra Illustrations : Sujata Sett 


H OW about trying your hand at 
constructing and cultivating a mi¬ 
niature garden, this time? It can I)e set 
iij? in almost an)' container—so ask your 
Miunmy if she can spare an old veget¬ 
able dish or bowl. Even a baking or a 
biscuit tin can be used. A discarded kit¬ 
chen sink would also make a suitable 
c ontainer. Drainage holes are not net'es- 
sary, but, a container that has them, 
^ can be used too. Just put a tray under¬ 
neath so that your window ledge, table, 
or wherever you put the container will 
))e protected. 

The first thing, that you will have to 
do is to cover the base of your container 
with a one-inch layer of cimks, small 
stones, oj pebbles. This will drain away 
the excess moisture from the soil and 
will prevent plant roots from standing 
in water. Next, spread a thin layer of 
leaves to stop the finer soil from sifting 
through. The container is now ready to 
receive the soil. Take equal part.? O'! 
y 'oarse sand (Badarpm* will do), mamne 
(khad), and ordinary garden soil. Add a 
little crushed charcoal and brick pieces, 
and mix them all thorou^ly. 

Now, let your imagination take over. 


The miniature garden can be designed 
in a variety of ways. The best thing is 
that its appearance can be changed 
whenever you choose to do so, by simply 
.shifting the rocks. Do you want to make 
a rock garden? In that case, pile the soil 
unevenly, to give a more informal effect, 
and arrange stones of different sizes 
here and there at varying levels. Experi¬ 
ment with different arrangements until 
)'Ou get the kind of l(X)k that you are 
happy with, only then proceed with the 
planting. Maybe you would like a more 
formal effect? With little pathways and 
pools? Your ‘roads’ and ‘paths’ can be 
made with fine gravel and pebbles; 
rocks can ^ depicted with larger stones, 
and you can construct ‘walls’ by join¬ 
ing together (use fevicol or araldite) 
pieces of slate stone. Jam jars, or any 
other jars with wide mouths may be 
sunk into the soil with a few small 
stones around the rim, here and there 
to give a more realistic look. Fill these 
with water—and your garden can boast 
of a sunken pool. The possibilities are 
endless so give a free rein to your 
imasination. 

Whichever style vou finally decide 
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on, remember the idea is to keep trees, 
plants, rocks and container, all in pro¬ 
portion to one another. As in the case of 
your Bottle Garden, do not overcrowd 
\()ur miniature garden. Choose small 
plants and the dwarf varieties of 
conifers and junipers. Many of your 
]i]ants can be got from yoiu* friends and 
neighbours on an ‘exchange’ basis. Apart 
from the dwarf conifers and junipers, 
other plant material that you can grow 
as 'trees’ are the Jade Plant, Hibiscus, 


AraJia, Red Frangipani (Temple Tree). 
These can be kept in size by pruning; 
or when they outgrow the container, you 
can take them out to grow in a pot, and 
plant another small plant in its place. 
As a subsidary tree—if you decide to 
grow one—you can plant a Phyllanthus 
(Snow Bush), Mitha Neem (Curry Leaf 
Tree), or an Amla. Othei'wise your com¬ 
position will not look balanced. Ferns, 
small grasses, and plants like the spider 

(Turn to page 13) 
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“Once Upon A Sooper Hero” 

A review by Vaijayanti Tonpe 


O OOPEli. Hero was recently in 
town! Don t you know' him? Our 
friendly neighbourhood boy next door? 
The fellow who loves cricket and TV 
and ice-cream and comics. But home¬ 
work and studies? After seeing and 
knowing so manv of them, it was quite 
a pleasant sm*prise meeting one of them 
on stage, in a play called “Once Upon 
A Sooper flero,' and meeting via his 
dream, familiar story book characters 
lik^ Little (!! a tall j)ig girl!) Red Rid¬ 
ing Hood, Snow White, the Brave 
Tailor, Cinderella, Thumbclina, Tom 
Thumb, Hansel and Grctel, and so on, 
in a very realistic, natural, close to home 
situation. Their respective stepmothers, 
or witches were at their witchiest l>est— 


and had very believable, .school good- 
girls type of habits. 

This musical play was enacted as a 
dreain sequence in which Ananth, a 
boy “who is not stupid but not brilliant 
either—and who doesn’t want to be”, 
(brilliant) is prepaiing to go to bed, 
having discovered he has a Maths test, 
has not done his Hindi H.W., etc. etc 
. . .He flops into bed and then begin his 
adventures. He finds himself surround¬ 
ed with friends’ (the story book 
characters) and lie keeps stopping all of 
them from committing their story book 
mistakes. Like Snow White (Ritika 
Furtado), “who loves red apples,” is 
told “have an orange.” The Brave Tai¬ 
lor’s cheese is lasted! And so on with 


The ‘baddies’ at their witchiest best. 
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The classroom scene—the best part of the play. 


eacli slory s licro and l.croine. 

Tlie best part of the whole play was 
the sehool seene. . .and the battles Ix*- 
tween the l)addies and the ^oociies. 
Trapjaw (aeted by Terenee MePlierson) 
was terrific. . .the witches as said earlier 
were really in their element and their 
costnnies/hair styles, niake-np, spoke 
volumes for them. 

The classroom scene was the most 
hil arions, when the hhoot frightens 
OIK' of the teachers, and the other is 
made to sit on a balloon. . .(if you can’t 
laugh and fantasize in your dreams how 
else would >011 let off steam?). 

The good\'-goody girls in the class 
were also recognisable characters—we 
all have them in our classes, don t we? 

The hamburger u'aking-and-eating 
scene was a bit of a drag and quite iin- 
necessar\' to the play—and except for 
(his sc ene', the rest of the pla\' was racy, 
with witty, colloquial (that means every¬ 
day language, that > 011 and I talk witli 
ha/.aar Hindi w c'rdsk The music was 
lilting and the songs elo.se to the feel¬ 
ings of every school-going baeheha. 
Ananth Sajnpat as Sooper Hero was con¬ 
fident and his singing, marv ellous. The 


rest of the cast lent adequate support 
and each enacted his/her role pretty 
well. But the absolute .scene-stealer was 
the Big Bad Wolf—with his orange tail, 
llovv'ard Bosemevers super acting, per¬ 
fect dancing, effortless delivery of dia¬ 
logue made the audience love every 
mnuite of his presence on stage. 

The credit for mounting such an en¬ 
joyable show should be given not only 
to the director, Stephen Marazzi, but 
also to the children who are the back- 
lx>ne of the . theatre group TEAM- 
\\"()BK. For, it seems that most of the 
dialogues, the actions and some of the 
songs were a result of the theatre work¬ 
shop these children were participating 
in and the final product was just an 
assembly of what the children suggested 
during the workshop. 

Indeed it was a wonderful evening 
out for parents and children alike. . . 
for in these days of Information Revo¬ 
lution, Computer Classes, After School 
Extra Tutorials, Wise Guys and Gals 
who regret the lost lialf-a-mark on the 
Maths test paper—it was great to dis¬ 
cover there are some nice, normal kids 
still in the world, who don’t pretend to 
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The ‘baddies’ will not get away with it—the ‘goodies’ will see to that ! 

(Photos courtesy : The Art and Cultural Society) 


l^e know-alls, burdened with brainy 
problems, like Rul)ik’s clock or Integers 
or! and! etc. . .! for examf>le- And also 
some nice, liomely parents and teachers 
left-over who believe in nice, amateu¬ 
rish produetions, that you feel so com- 
fortal)le watching, instead of a .slick, 

(From page 10) 

V plant, Helxine (Baby’s Tears) and 
Selmns. These are succulents, and 
make attractive hllers. You caji also sow 
seeds in little patches—for example 
’Alyssum Mimiuin Snow Carpet’ and 
the Galandrina Umbrella mix well. 
The former has pure white flowers less 
than 4 inches high, and the latter has 
bright crimson flowers. Otlier seeds that 
you can pul in are those of Pansy, Dian- 
thus. Phlox. Make sure that the soil 
where you plan to sow your seed is fine 
and level. Sprinkle .small pinches of seed 
on the siirface, and cover with a little 

f more soil until all the seeds are cover¬ 
ed. Then press the soil firm with the 
fingers, and keep it damp until the 
flowers have started growing. If you 
have miniature rose bushes, these also 


shiny theatre exti avaganza. So keep on, 
parents of TEAMWORK members, con¬ 
tinue taking yom* children to the work¬ 
shop, and keex) encouraging their at¬ 
tempts at theatie by clapping loudly 
and freely, so that we, the audience, can 
continue enjoying such evenings. 

look very pretty giown in a miniature 
garden. 

Never let your garden dry out. Un¬ 
like the Bottle Garden, this will need 
daily attention. During tlie monsoon, 
put your garden out, occasionally; the 
rain water is good lor the plants, and 
the foliage will also get washed. Do not 
leave it in the rain for long or your 
garden will get waterlogged, with dis¬ 
astrous results! In case of surplus moi¬ 
sture, turn your containers gently on tc) 
their sides, so the excess water will 
drain out. Tweezers will help you weed 
your garden. 

To rearrange your garden frequently, 
the spaces in the miniature garden can 
be filled with berries, twigs, and flowers 
stuck in the soil. Figures of houses, 
animals, people in the landscape, also 
help change its appearance occasionally. 
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story: 

Y.K. Swaroop (14) 
Illustrations: 
Priya 




I T all happened when my father was 
stationed in the beautiful State of 
Himachal Pradesh. I lived in a hostel, 
but I used to go home for my holidays. 

I was keen to play tennis. I had a 
racquet and a ball, but no one to play 
with. So I used to play against the wall 
in the garden. But alas, it was the garden 
that never allowed me to play. Actually, 
that patch of the garden ‘belonged’ to 
Mummy, as she was growing some flowers 
and vegetables. And when I played, 
hitting hard strokes, the ball would deflect 
and fall on the plants. I never got 
round to completing one 
set, because Mummy would 
come storming out and tell 
me to get into my room at 
once. She would then start 
giving me a lecture about 
the plants and would also 
show me the parts of the 
plants which I damaged. 1 
wanted to say it was not 
me, and it was the ball, but 
who could argue with 
Mummy? 

Dad advised me to play 
outdoors. OUTDOORS...? 
/ .. The outdoors of our house 
was brown, dull hills. 
Was I expected to play 
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against (or with...) the hills? 

So I sat moping all day. Whenever 
Mummy went out, I would begin to play, 
but those meddling plants again got in 
the way. Some more were damaged. I was 
aghast, so 1 plucked them and hid them. 

However, Mummy came to know immedi¬ 
ately about the loss. Sometimes I suspect. 
Mummy has memorised the structure of 
each plant just as I have the Trignometrical 
Ratios by heart. 

One day I was sitting bored... It was a 
fine morning. Everyone except I was 
engaged in some work or other. Some¬ 


times I wondered if school was not better 
than holidays. At least then we had some 
work to do, or someone to tease, or 
something to break. 

I went to the garden and sat brooding 
over my ill-luck. It was such a boring day. 
Then I looked up. The sun was shining. 
Suddenly, everything looked so beautiful. 

The bougainvillea flowers swayed with 
joy. The daffodils were beaming. The 
huge sunflowers nodded their big heads 
at me. The bees flitted from one flower to 
another carrying the message of spring. 
The red roses were scattering their beauty 
and fragrance all around. The grass was 
so soft to touch — like velvet. The cool 
breeze just made me stop and wonder — 
why didn’t I experience this joy before? 
How could I so wantonly destroy these 
wonderful creations merely for my own 
pleasure? I had condemned hunting of 
animals in one of my articles. But wasn’t 
I doing the same thing with plants and 
flowers? I was horrified at the thought. 

The next morning, Mummy called out, 
“Roopesh, I hope you’re not playing 
outside.” 

I didn’t reply. 

She came out and saw what I was doing. 

“What’re you doing?” she asked with 
suspicion. 

“Nothing, I was just watering the plants, 
you know... I like these plants and...” 
I couldn’t go on. Mummy was going to 
faint. 

... And from that day I was never bored. 
Caring for plants took up so much of my 
time. I often went to the hills to bring 
exotic plants... and everyone (plants, I 
mean) lived happily ever after. 

As for the tennis racquet and ball... 
well, they are getting double faults at the 
end of each game... i.e. in simple langu¬ 
age, the spiders are making webs on them, 
and will do so till I locate a suitable 
tennis court. 
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FOR YOUR ‘ZOO ALBUM’ 



COYOTE 

The Little Wolf 


E ver heard of the Coyote? It looks like 
a smaller wolf, and lives in the plains 
and woods of North America. It is not as 
fearsome as the ordinary fox, being slim¬ 
mer than the wolf. In fact, it is somewhat 
handsome, having thicker and longer fur 
and a beautiful bushy tail. The fur is a 
bright tawny brown in summer, but it 
turns grey in winter. In forested areas, 
it is known as ‘brush wolf’ and is also 
called prairie wolf in open lands. 

The coyote is the only animal in the 
canine family that habitually barks (foxes, 
wolves, and jackals bark only at specific 
times). The howl of the coyote has be¬ 
come part of the background to the wild, 
necessary to produce the right atmosphere 
for any night scene in a w'estern movie! 

The home of the coyote is usually a bur¬ 
row of a woodchuck, chunk, or fox. It 
extends the burrow to form a tunnel upto 
30 ft long and 1 to 2 ft in diametre, ending 
in a nesting chamber which is usually kept 


clean. The female coyote sometimes gives 
birth to 19 to 20 young ones in a litter, 
though the average is around 10. The 
newborn coyotes are just like ordinary 
puppies. 

The male coyote is careful about his 
family. He brings food for the mother 
and the pups. 

It may interest you to know that the 
coyote hunts its prey running, tail down¬ 
ward! It attains a speed of upto 64 km 
(40 miles) per hour. If the normal prey 
(hares, rats, and young birds) is not avail¬ 
able, the coyote eats berries or even 
prickly pears. 

Strangely enough, coyotes are known to 
have been killed by wolves, golden eagles, 
and pumas (mountain leopards). 

The cross between a coyote and a domes¬ 
tic dog is called Coydog. Sometimes, it is 
rather difficult to recognise the offspring 
from the wild stock. 

G. Ratna Kumar 
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PART IV 


Text : Tbangam Illustrations : Sahana Pal 


P ALLAVI was the artist and a true 
Nature-lover amongst us. She was 
extremely fond of music, especially the 
classical variety though, of course, she 
loved light music, ghazals, country music 
and jazz. Anything with melody and 
rhythm she liked, but the music with real 
soul in it was her favourite. For one so 
young, her canvas was quite wide, one 
must say. She knew a lot about music and 
also took regular lessons. 

She also loved Nature. Animals, birds, 
plants, rain, the hills, moon, stars and the 
rainbow could carry her away into her own 
private world and sometimes in the middle 
of a conversation she would run to a plant 
to admire a newly-blossomed flower or 
tend and care for a sick animal. She could 
watch the rain splattering over the roof 
for hours together and go off into a re¬ 
verie and later describe the beauty of the 
rain-washed garden as though it was the 
most important event of the day. She 
initiated us into the art of admiring Nature 
and would challenge us, to count the 
different shades of the ‘colour green’ alone 
that Nature could produce. Sometimes 
she wrote lovely little poems and read 
them out to us. 

Her knowledge of trees and plants was 
phenomenal and this education she had 
got from old man Ponniah, who had been 
their gardener for twenty years or so. 

He knew about every tree, plant, flower, 
herbs and leaves. Pallavi had painstaking¬ 
ly and patiently learnt a lot about these 
from Ponniah through question-answer 


sessions. It was a joy to talk to her as 
she was so knowledgeable in these matters 
and I found that I too could learn a lot 
from her if I spent some more time in her 
company. This I soon decided to do. 

Pallavi started off with the trees in her 
farmhouse. She had her own special names 
for all the trees apart from the botanical 
ones. She had great reverence for them 
too. After the lessons each day I realised 
why ancient India worshipped trees, plants, 
the sun, the moon, rivers and animals. 
Where would we be without them? They 
are so much a part of our life, environ¬ 
ment, and ecology that without them we 
would cease to exist. They are our life- 
givers. Pallavi said they were like our 
ancestors and we should hold them in love 
and reverence. How true her words were! 

As I told you, Pallavi had her own special 
names for the trees and plants according 
to their characteristics and found a joy m 
associating them with the names of famous 
individuals she had read about and knew. 
To give a few examples, Pallavi called the 
peepul tree the ‘Acharya’ or teacher, be¬ 
cause a learned and revered man like 
Shankaracharya had meditated under it. 

The ‘banyan’ tree was ‘Bapu’ or Gandhi- 
ji as she saw a similarity between this 
tree which spread its roots round it and 
gave abundant shelter to one and all, like 
‘Bapu’ who considered all humans to be 
one and the same and took them under his 
umbrella of universal love, crossing all 
barriers of class, caste, colour, creed and 
nationality. The ‘neem’ was Dhanvantari’ 
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the medicine-man of the Gods, because it 
had so many medicinal properties. Even 
their house was named ‘Dhanvantari’ by 
her grandfather who was an Ayurvedic 
doctor in the village. 

The Jackfniit, Mango and Banana trees 
represented the Chera, Chola and the 
Pandya dynasties, as these fruits were 
famous in these regions which represent 
the present-day states of Kerala and Tamil 
Nadu. She told me stories of many histori¬ 
cal figures of these kingdoms, like Raja 
Ravi Varma, Raja Raja Chola and Veera 
Pandyan. 

Roses were royalty for her and there 
were any number and varieties in her rose 


garden. She had a special name for each 
one according to their colour, shape and 
size representing royalty or peers like 
Chandragupta, Samudragupta, Vikrama- 
ditya, Ashoka, Akbar, Shivaji, Nehru, 
Lakshmi Bai, Visvesvaraya, and so on and 
so forth. 

With all these anecdotes from history, 
she took me into a world of fantasy which 
made me yearn for more and more and 
I began to look forward eagerly to my 
evening walks with her. I developed an 
insatiable hunger to learn more about 
India from Pallavi’s informal lessons, 
which kept my interest kindled and alive. 
Otherwise I would not have retained half 
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master exponent. Pallavi presented me 
with a few cassettes to get to know the 
music better. 

Pallavi had also read a lot on birds and 
observed them too. She was a true Nature 
lover and if an animal, bird or plant was 
a little hurt, it could draw tears from her 
eyes. She would lovingly tend to them till 
they were back to normal. Once again I 
saw harmony in all life. 

I think a lot of wisdom goes into choos¬ 
ing one’s friends and I am happy to have 
chosen her as mine. 

(To be concluded) 


of what she said until now. Perhaps it was 
her way of connecting everything with 
Nature that made it easy to remember. 

I learnt about Indian music also in a 
.similar manner. The ‘Parijat’ tree was 
Lord Krishna and the ‘Javanti’ flower 
Meera, who was a devotee of Krishna. This 
is how Pallavi initiated me gradually into 
Indian music with the bhajans of Meera so 
soulfully and melodiously sung by M.S. 
Subbalakshmi. The lovely ‘Jasmine’ with 
its mild and lasting fragrance and sublime 
beauty was M.S. for her. The ‘Mullai’, 
jasmine creeper, was Lata (Mangeshkar) 
whose devotional music was equally soul¬ 
stirring. She explained to me about the 
Bhakti cult and Bhakti sangeet which pro¬ 
duced so many renowned names in creative 
music. The ‘Manoranjitam’ which flowered 
in the night, spreading its fragrance far 
and wide, she said was akin to Bhimsen 
Joshi’s Raag Bhairavi, of which he is the 


EXAMINATIONS 

It was my first examination eve, 

My God, so much of syllabus one can’t 
believe. 

Maths, English, Science, and History, 

Will I pass in the exams? Oh, it’s just a 
mystery. 

I stick my eyes to the book of Maths, 

And here I come to know siome boring facts. 
After studying the boring books. 

At the number of books on my table my 
mother looks. 

‘Good, you've studied, my dear,’ she said. 
Keeping her hand on my head. 

Then she calls me for tea, 

‘Let me go and play,’ is my plea. 

Why, these exams eat our head, 

And when I saw the examination paper I 
was half dead. 

I did not know a single answer. 

Yet I started to fill ‘rubbish’ much faster. 

I think I will get only a zeto. 

When I went home, I said the paper urns 
fine. 

And hurried to listen to the stereo. 

Oh, exams, why don’t you leave me alone? 

Arvind Tahim (12) 
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REMEMBERING ‘CHACHA’ NEHRU 


Story : R.K. Murthi 


T he bamboo bowl, delicately designed, 
stood on the side-table. It contained 
big juicy apples. Apples which looked 
inviting in every way. 

Yet, none of those present in the room 
seemed interested in them. Not Pandit 
Nehru. Not his colleagues. They huddled 
around a central table. Often, they raised 
their voices to drive home their point. 
They sniped at opinions which did not 
tally with their own ideas. They were lost 
in the discussions. They were searching 
for a solution to a problem. 

After an hour of animated debate, they 
came to a decision. That ended the ten¬ 
sion. The group relaxed. They bantered, 
teased, let laughter fill the hall. 

“Won’t you get us those apples? Aha... 
I am really hungry,” one of Nehru’s col¬ 
leagues turned to Panditji, and voiced the 
request. 

“My God... you have seen those apples! 
I was thinking they would escape atten¬ 
tion,” he replied, smiling, before moving 
to the side-table. 

The rest of the group watched. Nehru 
picked up a knife which lay there and 
wiped it with a towel. Picking up a plate, 
he placed a few apples on it. He kept the 
plate on the central table, picked up an 
apple and began peeling it. He went about 
the task with quiet confidence. Panditji 
did not stop peeling till the entire skin 
dropped off, all in one piece, on a paper 
napkin. It looked like a coiled spring, 


Illustration : Sujata Sett 


partially unwound. 

“Wonderful... I never thought you had 
mastered this art too,” one of Panditji’s 
friends teased. 

“Thank you,” Panditji muttered, while 
continuing to peel another apple. Soon he 
had removed the skin of all the apples on 
the plate. He then sliced them. 

“Come on... have your fill..Panditji 
invited the others. 

All the guests reached out for the slices. 
All, but one. He was a portly figure. He 
hesitated. 

“Why, won’t you have some?” Nehru 
turned to him. 

“But...” he scowled. 

“Tell me... what is on your mind?” 
Panditji pressed for an answer. 

“You may not agree, Jawahar... but 
you should never remove the skin of any 
fruit. You should have cut the apples with 
the skin,” he replied. 

“If you don’t like the apple, without its 
skin... well, don’t eat it. You will be the 
loser. Be quick, man, soon there will be 
nothing left,” one of the elders in the 
group gently rapped the colleague who 
held out for apples with the skin. 

“My God... why don’t you understand?” 
the lone objector sounded exasperated. 

“Tell us. Why do you want the apple to 
be sensed with the skin?” Nehru asked. 

“Well, it is like this. The nutrients are 
close to the skin. Much of the vitamins 
and proteins are there where the skin lies 
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in a close protective wrap around the fruit. 
The core of the fruit has more carbo¬ 
hydrate or sugar. Not that man does not 
need them. But why should we lose the 
rich nutrients which the skin and the flesh 
close to the skin have?” was the 
explanation. 

Panditji got the message. Without bat¬ 
ting an eyelid he said, “So, it is a question 
of nutrients. Good. Perhaps, that explains 
why you look so healthy. I now under¬ 
stand. What did you say? There are more 
nutrients in and around the skin? It is 
much more beneficial to eat the apple with 
the skin? Maybe one could even throw the 
inner core away, but should never fail to 
consume the skin...” Panditji rambled, 
while the lone objector watched, unsure 
whether Panditji was really serious and 


had been converted by his opinion or was 
just teasing him. 

“I don’t say, DON’T EAT THE FRUIT. 
I only say TAKE IT WITH THE SKIN.” he 
said vehemently. 

“But you are sure that the skin and the 
flesh which clings to it hold much more 
food value. Right?” Panditji asked. 

“That is right,” he replied. 

“Good,” commented Panditji. He then 
reached for the paper napkin on which lay 
the coils of skin of the apples he had 
peeled. “Come on, friend. Why don't you 
have all the nutrients you want? Here they 
are, neatly packed in the peels of the 
apples. Have your fill, please. They are 
yours, exclusively yours. No competitors, 
for certain.” 
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Dear strangers and unkrtovm, 

I haven’t got letters from you for so long 
that I feel I am speaking into a bottomless 
well which booms up my own voice. What’s 
wrong with you fellows and felloweses? 
Can’t you spare a thought and a time of 
writing for poor old me? I tell you, I am 
quite sick of my fellow human beans and 
that doesn’t mean just you. There are 
others, yes, there are others. 

Well, it happened this way old curiosl- 
ters. I had just got back from school and 
was unhitching my bag from my shoulders 
when my mother came rushing in with a 
flustered kind of look and said, “Perky — 
never mind that bag now. Just pull it off 
quickly and go and stand at the crossroad. 
There’s an old relative of mine coming and 
he doesn’t know the way to our house. 
Go now — run.” 

Well, old inquisitivelings, I was half way 
down the road when my mother called out, 
“He is dark and bald and wears a dhoti 
and kurta and has a gold side tooth. Oh,” 


she screamed, “ask Raghu to stand on the 
other side in case he comes that way. Run, 
hurry.” 

Well, old suspense-wanters, I ran and 
hurried and picked up Raghu and explained 
everything in a breathless run-and hurry 
way. Raghu was, of course, quite calm 
about it all. “One black,” he ticked it off 
on his fingers, “two bald, three dhoti- 
kurta, four a gold side tooth. Well, see 
you. Bet you, I find him first.” 

Now to get this clearly, old detectives, 
you have to know where Raghu and I 
stood. I’ve drawn a map. Take a good 
look at it. 

Is that clear? Well, I glared at Raghu 
across the road and he pretended he didn’t 
see me glaring, when suddenly I caught 
sight of a man in an autorickshaw, stop¬ 
ping and looking around him. I ran upto 
him and poked my face in. “Excuse me,” 
I said and then 1 paused because the man 
was dark and bald and wearing a dhoti 
and kurta. I pushed my head out again 
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and yelled, “It’s okay, Raghu, I’ve found 
him.” And wasn’t I proud! 

But to my astonishment, I found that 
Raghu was getting into a taxi and yapping 
away at somebody inside. The taxi slid 
into motion and T caught sight of Raghu’s 
hand waving and the Raghu voice yelling, 
“I told you I would find him first.” 

1 couldn’t be defeated so easily. I jump¬ 
ed into the autorickshaw and asked the 
driver to turn right. The dark, bald man 
stammered off something about mad boys 
and mad addresses but I gave him what t 


hoped was my best smile and said, “Don’t 
worry. I’m taking you to the right place.” 
And then I urged the driver to go just a 
bit faster and catch up with the taxi. Un¬ 
fortunately, an autorickshaw can’t go as 
fast as a taxi even on a short strip of road 
and before we reached, the taxi had 
already stopped by our gate. 

I was out of the autorickshaw be.''nre 
Raghu could open the taxi door and I 
ushered the bald, dark man out. “This 
way, this way,” I said, hoping he would be 
bright enough to jump out as nimbly as 1 
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had. "Quickly,” I said, "it may rain, you 
know.” But the bald, dark man refused to 
budge out of the autorickshaw. “Is this a 
lunatic asylum?” he yelled. “What do you 
mean rain? The sky is as clear as a table 
tennis ball. Where have you brought 
me...” etc. etc. 

I was trying to outshout him when 1 
heard some more shouting, from inside the 
taxi this time. "Where have you brought 
me, boy? This is not the number I wanted. 
Are you mad? What do you mean — there’s 
a fierce dog next door and I ought to go 
into the house quickly. I’m not getting 
out here. No.” 

And then horror of horrors, a third man 
came walking briskly from the side of the 
road away from the school and came 
straight upto our house. He was dark, 
bald and wearing a dhoti-kurta. At the 
sight of him, the dark, bald man in the 


taxi — Raghu’s, and the dark, bald man in 
the autorickshaw — mine, jumped out 
and pounced on him. There was a gabble 
of high excited talk and the third dark, 
bald man looked around for us. T just 
caught sight of his gold tooth before I ran 
up the alley next to Raghu’s house. 

“Hurry,” whispered Raghu, panting up 
beside me, "before they discover what 
happened.” So we hurried and ran up dark 
little sly back ways till we were sure we 
couldn’t be found. For some time that is. 

Yours a sad gold picker 



PS. Maybe you’ll write now and make 
me feel better. 

PPS. I never want to see a dark, bald man 
again in my life. 

PPSS. If any of you have a gold tooth, 
don’t write to me about it. 
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Story : Madhavi S. Mahadevan 
Illustrations : Sujasha Dasgupta 


“I asked her and she said they were going 
berry-picking.” 


PART II 

OMETHING strange is going on,” 
said Mrs. Chandra to her husband. 
"Bina and her friends are never seen or 
heard. She’s always in a hurry. Today 
she left the table without a second helping 
of Tipsy Pudding. That’s odd. It’s her 
favourite sweet.” 

^ “As long as they are not upto any 
mischief, you needn’t worry,” said Bina’s 
father, 

“I don’t think so,” replied Mrs. Chandra. 


“That’s harmless.” 

“Memsahib... someone is stealing the 
gardening tools,” Dhani Ram said to 
Mrs. Abraham. 

“That’s funny,” said Vicky and Robby’s 
mother. “Don’t you keep the shed 
locked?” 

“I do _” replied Dhani Ram, “But 

somebody took the key and opened the 
lock. A ‘khurpi’ and a ‘belcha’ are 
missing.” 

Vicky and Robby exchanged guilty looks 
behind their mother’s back. 
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The missing tools lay in a corner of the 
church together with two tins of paint, 
brushes, an oil can and a varnish tin and 
some rags. 

“If a ... may we take some sandwiches?” 
asked Kanak. 

“What... another picnic!” said Mrs. 
Pandey, in surprise looking at her two 
children. “Why this sudden, intense 
interest in the outdoors?” 

“The weather’s nice,” said Nandu 
vaguely. 

“Your third picnic, this week,” reminded 
their mother. “Where do you go? And 
why do you come home so dirty and tired?” 

Luckily for Nandu and Kanak, their 
mother could not pursue this awkward 
line of questioning, as the milkman called 
out from the kitchen door. 

Up on the hill, the church was under¬ 
going a slow but steady transformation. 
“Operation clean-up”, as Bina named it, 
was in progress. 

Meanwhile, far away in Allahabad, the 
fate of the church was being settled. 

“It is to be demolished,” said Reverend 
John Daley, who was the Head of the 
Mission to which Ihe church belonged. 

“Demolished?” asked his assistant 
Brother Mathew. “But why?” 

“It is built on Army land, and they want 
the land for some other use. The church 
is an old, derelict building,” replied Re¬ 
verend Daley. He sighed and added, “It’s 
sad, I know, but what is to be done? There 
are several such churches, mostly in re¬ 
mote hill stations, that have been abandon¬ 
ed. We lack the funds to maintain them, 
so they are locked up and left to fall to 
ruins.” 

He continued, “You’ll have to go to Rani- 


khet and complete the formalities of the 
transaction. You’ll have a change too... 
It’s a quiet but beautiful hill station.” 

One November morning Brother Mathew 
arrived at Ranikhet. He was a young man 
from Kerala and this was his l^st visit to 
a hill station in North India. He went to 
meet Colonel Chandra, the Army’s re¬ 
presentative, in his office. It did not take 
long to finish signing the papers. “What 
do you plan to do with the land?” asked 
Brother Mathew, as they sipped coffee. 

“We intend using it for a Rehabilitation 
centre for our ex-servicemen,” replied 
Colonel Chandra. 

“If you don’t mind, I’d like to see this 
church, once,” requested Brother Mathew 
politely. “I’ve studied church architecture 
as a hobby... I’m curious.” 

“Certainly,” said Colonel Chandra with 
a smile. “It must have been a lovely church 
once. It’s a pity that nothing can be done 
about it.” He got up. “It’s not far from 
here. Would you like some exercise?” 

The Brother enjoyed his walk in the hills 
and listened attentively to all that Colonel 
Chandra told him about the place. How¬ 
ever, nothing had prepared them for the 
surprise they got on reaching the hill top. 
Instead of desolation, they found the place 
alive with sounds of children at play. 
Nandu and Vicky were flying kites as it 
was a clear day with a good wind. Bina 
was halfway up a pine tree trying to reach 
a bunch of dried cones. Robby and Kanak 
were standing below and egging her on. 

“What on earth is going on here?” de¬ 
manded Colonel Chandra, irately. Then, 
catching sight of his daughter, “Bina, get 
down at once.” 

. J.. .can’t,” said Bina whose muscles 
were paralysed at the shock of seeing her 
father. 
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“AT ONCE!” roared the Colonel in his 
best parade-ground voice. It had an 
instantaneous effect. Bina slid down the 
tree rapidly and landed on the ground. 
She got up rubbing her knee. 

“1 want an explanation!” said her father 
sternly as he watched the line-up of chil¬ 
dren. “You know that this is private 
property. Who allowed you here?” 

“No one,” said Bina in a scared voice. 

“We didn’t know that it belonged to 
anyone,” said Vicky. 

“Did you ask your parents’ permission 
before coming here?” 

They looked guiltily at each other. 

“And... you, Bina? Does your mother 
know that you’ve been coming here? What 
would you have done if one of you had an 
accident here? I see you’ve broken into 
the Church as well...” he added grimly. 
•‘Now go down... You’ll hear more about 
this,” he promised. 

The children trudged away in a dismal 
silence. 

Brother Mathew recalled his own child¬ 
hood. “Perhaps you were a trifle harsh 
on them. Colonel. The children meant no 
harm.” He looked around and continued, 
■‘They seem to have taken care of this old 
place. Look...” 

The grass had been trimmed and cleared 
of weeds, the steps were swept clean and 
the door freshly painted. They stepped 
inside and saw more changes. Nothing 
much could be done about the broken 
panes and the gaps in the roof where the 
sun shone through but the panes that were 
intact, had been cleaned so thoroughly that 
they sparkled and glowed... casting multi¬ 
coloured reflections into the hall. Here, 
the wooden floor had been swept and 
scrubbed and an attempt had been made 
to varnish it. The whole place was deco¬ 
rated with pine cones and little bunches of 
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wild flowers at the altar. Robby had lit 
tiny candles in front of the crucifix and 
the Virgin Mary. The candles were left 
over from his birthday. 

“They meant well,” said Brother Mathew 
again. “After all... one cannot blame them 
for believing that no one cared about this 
old ruin. They made it their own. Please 
don’t be too strict with them." 

Colonel Chandra smiled and said slowly, 
“Yes, I see what you mean. Don’t worry, 
I won’t be harsh. Just a small homily. All 
said and done, this is a lonely spot. A 
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mishap could have been a serious affair. 
Suppose one of them had fallen off the 
Bell Tower? And it was wrong of them 
not to tell anyone what they were upto.” 

“It’s a nice little place,” said Brother 
Mathew looking out towards Himalayas. 

The Colonel was looking at the building. 
“Surprisingly,” he said, “it’s not such a 
ruin after all. Perhaps all that wilderness 
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and growth gave the effect. The building 
is sturdy.” He tapped the wall with his 
cane thoughtfully. 

“Anyway... it was good while it lasted,” 
said Nandu with a sigh. The others could 
not be so pragmatic. 

“Our church!” exclaimed Kanak. “After 
all the trouble we took over it... and all 
the plans we made...” 

Yes, there had been so many plans. They 
had chosen a tree for Christmas and plan¬ 
ned to decorate it with coloured balls and 
silver and gold bells. Vicky and Robby 
had planned to make plasticine animals 
and little toy figures for a Nativity scene. 
“Just like the ones the nuns had in the 
convent chapel.” 

“We can always have it in the outhouse,” 
said Bina. The outhouse of Col. Chandra’s 
bungalow had served as the gang’s den 
earlier... but it seemed drab and poky 
now. “It wouldn’t be the same...” said 
Robby, voicing what everyone felt. 

“Can’t we go up, just once to say bye to 
the church?” asked Kanak. “It must be 
missing us.” 

“You’re silly,” said Nandu scornfully. 
“It’s just an old ruin. Buildings don’t 
miss anyone. Anyway it’s going to be 
pulled down.” 

It was this unavoidable fact that made 
them all feel so sick at heart. “Grown-ups 
don’t understand!” said Bina bitterly. “We 
cannot go up there. Daddy has forbidden 
it.” 

The winter passed. In spring the schools 
would reopen. One morning Colonel 
Chandra asked Bina, “How would you 
and your friends like a drive?” 

“Where to?” 

“Oh, just somewhere. It might interest 
you.” 


The gang looked at each other. “All 
right!” said Bina and they piled into the 
Army jonga. 

To their surprise, the driver went up 
the hill. The road had been repaired and 
could be used for vehicles. They halted in 
the clearing. 

The church stood there... proud with 
the new look. 

“I don’t believe it!” said Bina. 

“It’s not our church.” 

“It is. .. it is...” said Kanak jumping up 
and down. Vicky and Nandu grinned, 
hugely. 

“Whipeee...!” yelled Robby, swinging 
past the new green gate and up the freshly 
prepared drive. 

The church had been white-washed 
inside; it had a new roof and new panes 
and a lovely wooden door. 

But the long wooden pews had been 
removed. In their place were shiny new 
looms. 

“To weave woollen garments,” explained 
Col. Chandra. “This building has been 
converted into a Rehabilitation Centre for 
ex-soldiers. Here they will be given a 
means of livelihood... but look... 
Some things haven’t been changed.” 

The children saw that the statues had 
all been repaired and touched up. They 
looked as good as new and in the altar, the 
wooden crucifix had been varnished. 
Brass vases filled with flowers had been 
placed in front. 

Suddenly the air was filled with a long 
forgotten sound. “Ding-dong. .ding.. 
dong ..” the brass bell rang in the tower! 

It was Vicky and Nandu, grinning, who 
had pulled the ropes. The chimes carried 
far and wide echoing through the hills. 
“Ding. .. dong... ding.. .dong.” 

(Concluded) 
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Introducing Maharashtra 


The third largest State in India, both 
in area and population, Maharashtra 
became a State of the Indian Union 
only on May 1, 1960, when the erst¬ 
while Bombay Presidency was carved 
into the two States of Maharashtra 
and Gujarat with Bombay city be¬ 
coming Maharashtra’s capital. Bombay 
itself had humble origins, being a set 
of seven fishing villages called Mumbai, 
after the temple of ‘Mumba Devi’. 

Maharashtra, or the land of the 
Marathi-speaking people, seems to 
have got its name from Maharashtri, 
an old form of Prakrit. It could also 
have come from Mahakantara, a syno¬ 
nym for Dandakaranya. 

Maharashtra itself has a long and 
glorious history behind it. The earliest 
mention of this region is found in the 
Vedic Dakshinapada, in which Vidar- 
bha and Aparanta are mentioned. The 
sixth avatar of Vishnu—Parasurama— 
is said to have had his home in the 
Ratnagiri hills. 

The earliest recorded dynasty to have 
ruled from here was the Rashtrakutas, 
who were part of Asoka’s empire—In 
the 3rd century B.C. Before them the 
Satavahanas ruled for three centuries 
from Paithan. The change of rulers 
did not break the cultural continuity 
of Maharashtra, but was only consoli¬ 
dated under Shivaji and later the 
Peshwas. 

The present State is made up of the 
coconut-rich coast of Konkan, the 
rugged Western Ghats tract known as 
Desh, and the cotton-rich region of 
Vidarbha. 


Maharashtra is a fruit-lover’s delight. 
Not only is it famous for the Alphonso 
of Ratnagiri and other varieties of 
mangoes, but the oranges of Nagpur, 
the grapes of Nasik, the bananas of 
Jalgaon, and the figs of Pune, besides 
coconuts and cashewnuts which are 
all prized products. 

Five of the twelve jyotirlingas—the 
twelve very sacred ‘lingas’ of Siva 
purported to have emerged from the 
earth—are in Maharashtra. They are 
Ghrushneshwara near Ellora; Aundhya 
Nagnath at Parbhani; Parli Vaijnath 
at Beed; Trimbakeshwara at Nasik; 
and Bhimashankara in Pune. 

Traditionally regarded as the land of 
saints and prophets, Maharashtra has 
produced poet saints of the calibre of 
Dnyaneshwar known for his com¬ 
mentary on the Bhagavad Geeta, called 
Dnyaneshwari. Saints who followed him 
were Eknath, Ramdas, and Tukaram. 
Eknath's BJiaruds, Shivaji’s guru Ram- 
das’s ‘Dasabod1ia\ Tukaram’s ‘Abhan- 
gas’ and Sridhar’s ‘Ramvijaif’ and 
'Pandavpratap’ are equalled by the 
works of women like Bahinabai, Muk- 
tabai, Venabai, and Janabai. Houses in 
Maharashtra still echo with the teach¬ 
ings and songs of the^ saints and 
poets, along with those of Goraba, Sena, 
Namdeo, and Shaik Mohammed, 

In Maharashtra is located Nanded, 
most sacred to the Sikhs. The remains 
of the tenth and last Guru — Guru 
Gobind Singh—are buried in Guru- 
dwara Huzur Saheb here. 
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Pune, the cultural capital of Maha¬ 
rashtra, is full of schools, colleges, 
and cultural, literary, and research 
institutions. It is popularly regarded 
as a great intellectual centre. It is 
also an important military base — 
the Indian army’s Southern Command 
is located here. At Kirkee (part of 
Pune) is the Arsenal and Ammunition 
factory. The National Defence Aca¬ 
demy, the Armed Forces Medical Col¬ 
lege, and the College of Military 
Engineering are all located here. The 
other important institutions are the 
Dufferin School of Naval Training, 
the Film and Television Institute, The 
Meteorological Observatory, Hindustan 
Antibiotics, the National Chemical 
Laboratory, the Artificial Limbs Cen- 
,tre, and the Virus Research Institute. 

In Bombay—the most important port 
cit}' of India — is the first Atomic 
Energy Establishment at Trombay, 
the unique Nehru Museum, and the 
recently opened National Centre for 
the Performing Arts. 

Pune, once the seat of the Peshwas, 
still attracts hordes of tourists to the 
Shanwarwada, the famed seven-storey 
wooden palace of the Peshwas. A 
devastating fire that raged for nine 
days (some years ago) destroyed the 
wooden structure, but its stone founda¬ 
tion and the massive wooden door to 
the fort still tell tales of its past glory. 
An entire section, believed to be the 
famed courtesan Mastani’s ‘mahal’, has 
been reassembled in a portion of the 
Raja Dinkar Kelkar Museum, with the 
bolsters, takhts, and wooden frames 
of the original mahal (see Children’s 
World, June 1988). 

Dance, music, and theatre form an 
integral part of the Maharashtrian’s 


life. Physical exercise is important and 
many forms of it exist since times 
immemorial. Those taken up on the 
national level are Malkhamb and the 
ever popular, musical exercise that 
involves every muscle in the body. 
Lejim is performed with the instru¬ 
ment of the same name. 

To Hindustani classical music, Maha¬ 
rashtra has contributed stalwarts like 
Vishnu Digambar Paluskar, Balkrish-v 
nabuva Ichalkaranjikar, to today’s 
Bhimsen Joshi, Kishori Amonkar, and 
many more. Theatre was immortalized 
by Narayan Rao Rajhansa, known 
better as Bal Gandharva—^whose per¬ 
formances of feminine roles has be¬ 
come legendary. Dadasaheb Phalke 
is considered as the father of the 
Indian Motion Picture movement. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, the Chaphekar brothers, 
Senapati Bapat, Veer Savarkar, Pingle, 
and D. Karve Raj guru (Bhagat Singh’s 
associate), among others, were well- 
known freedom fighters from this 
State. 

The rich literary traditions of Maha¬ 
rashtra have been kept alive by both 
the men and women of the State. 

The most precious fabric of India— 
the Paithani gold-woven sari — is 
amongst the many coveted items pro¬ 
duced in Maharashtra. Equally famous 
are the Himru fabric of Aurangabad, 
the Solapur chaddars, the Kolhapur 
chappals, and the Ratnagiri lacquer- 
ware. 

The Hindi film industry is firmly en¬ 
trenched in Bombay, and on an average 
this Hollywood of India produces 
four hundred films a year. 
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Text : Vaijayanti Tonpe 



Illustration : Sujata Sett 


G UDI Padva, New Year’s day in 
Maharashha. The first day (Shudh 
Pratipada) of the month of Chaitra is 
celebrated as New Year’s day. It was on 
this day, says the Bralimanda Purana, 
that Lord Braluna created the world. 
So even if according to t)ur Gregorian 
calendar Maharashtra’s new year comes 
around March-April (April 6 , this year), 
tile first day of the world’s creation 
sounds like a very good day for New 
Year celebrations. But that is not all 
there is to this most sacred of days. 

The cold days of winter are over. 
Spring is in the air; the neem and mango 
trees are heavy with fragrant blossoms. 
Chaitra Pratipada dawns briglit and 
clear to a/ure skies and people in Maha- 
rashtia rise early. A ceremonial bath 
with oil and herbs is followed by wear¬ 
ing new clothes. Worship is offered to 
tlie famil>' deities and then a tall bam- 
1x10 staff is stood in the courtyard or 
gaiden. An inverted ‘lota’ or pitcher is 
placed at the top with a brand new 
silk or brocade cloth tied to it, like a 
flag—this is the ‘gudh’, and it is worship¬ 
ped with due reverence by making floral 
offerings, lialdi-kiunkum and prasad. 
This ‘giidir or ‘dhwaj’ or flag is raised 
especially on this day to pay obeisance 
to a number of remarkable victories. 
Time has dimmed the importance of 
those stories, but they are so beautiful. 
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that even having forgotten the original 
reasons, the people in Maharashtra do 
not fail to put up the ‘gudh’. 

The earliest known story is that King 
Vasu had worshipped Lord Indra’s flag 
thus, and it is in memory of that great 
victory that people began worship of the 
‘gudh’ on Chaitra Pratipada day. For 
Bharata, brother of Lord Rama, it was 
the happiest day of his life. Lord Rama, 
Sita and Lakshmana were to return 
after fourteen years exile on this day. 
The entire city of Ayodhya had been 
decked up to greet their king, and in 
every comer there were victory ‘gudhs’. 

In Maharashtra, the day also marks 
the establishing of the golden rule of 
King Shalivahana of Paithan. It was in 
fact King Shalivahana who reinstituted 

“Tilgul ghya god bola’% ^'Ganapati bappa 
moraya”, “Govinda ala re” .... these are 
some of the unmistakable vmtchwords, 
typical of Maharashtrian festivals. The 
first — ‘‘tilgul ghya god bola” — of course, 
they say to each other on Sankranii day 
(January 14), as they exchange laddus 
made of ‘tiV and ‘gvd/ and beseach others 
to talk “sweetly” throughout the year. 

Cries of “Ganapati bappa morya” rent 
the air during the ten-day Ganesh Chathur- 
thi celebrations that come off sometime 
during August-September, in the month 
of Shravan. Traditionally regarded as the 
birthday of Ganesha, people in Maha¬ 
rashtra bring home a clay image of the 
God and worship it for a period of five to 
ten days, after which it is immersed in the 
river or the sea to the shouts of “Ganapati 
bappa moraya; Pudchyavarshi laukarya” 
(Glory be to GanapaUbappa; please come 
hack soon next year). Special prasad of 
‘modaks* is prepared. 

Another festival devoted to a Hindu 
god, but involving human participaton, is 


the celebrating of new year on Chaitra 
Pratipada and of putting up the 
‘gudhs’ in the courtyard, to mark the 
victory of the great kings. 

So this year on April 6 , do not refuse 
the gudi padva prasad, made from the 
creamy-coloured, fresh but bitter neem 
flowers, with a pinch of salt, cummin 
and jaggery. Since it is given as ‘prasad’, 
people have no choice but to swallow 
it, but little do they know that it acts as 
a preventive against stomach ailments. 

Festivals, one realises, therefore are 
not just occasions for celebration and 
relaxation but seem to have sound 
scientific, logical reasons behind them. 
So let us on tliis day do all that is noble, 
good and kind. 

very typical to Maharashtra. This is on 
Gokvlashtami (local term for Janamash- 
tami) or Sri Krishna’s birthday. This (dso 
comes in the month of Shravan. But apart 
from the typical all-night programmes in 
mandirs and, temples that you have all 
over the country, in Maharashtra an actual 
re-enactment of the butter-stealing days 
of Krishna’s childhood takes place. 

In Bombay, especially, people tie long 
ropes from the high buildings, running 
from one flat to the one opposite. In the 
middle of the rope hangs a flower-bedecked 
“matki” or mud pot filled with butter and, 
money (coins), which huge “tollies” of 
boys come and break to the sounds of 
“Govinda ala re” (Govinda has come). 
Then, with rapid ease which comes from 
yearly preparation, they form tall human 
pyramids, and the boy chosen to be 
Govinda, stands on the crest, breaks 
the pot, and retrieves the money and 
butter. The group then goes to another 
street to attack the next pot. Housewives 
feel especially blessed to find their pot 
attacked thus! 
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and he came home ... 

story : Vaijayanti Tonpe Drawing : Sujata Sett 


J T was ‘godhiili’ hour. Dusk, when 
cowherds return lor the night, their 
cattle raising purple clouds of dust. The 
tired mendicant wended his way 
thoughtfully through dust and cattle 
and cowherds. Then, walked an empty 
stretch of road and made for the river, 
that was calm and .shimmering with the 
la-st ra\s of mellow siuishine drawing 
patterns on its tranquil surface. The 
sadim lowered his bundle and gently, 
slowly, reverently kneeled by the water, 
lindcrstanding his need to be left alone 
Ins two compani()us took themselves olf 
to a distant part of the beautiful river. 
In this hour of worship and being one 
with Nature, the sadhu was miaware of 
the others. His cupped palms having 
made the customary offering, were now 
eagerly splashing the dust away from 
his face and arms. . . and with it the 
fatigue. Cleansed of the grime of many 
days walking, he dared at last to sip, 
ah. . .the ambrosia, denied him so 
many days. He drank greedily, .slaking 
more the thirst of his soul. He stopped 
suddenly. It would not do. A sadhu, de¬ 
tached, he could not feel a prince, re¬ 
turned Ur his land. Not yet! 

All day the signs had lieeii tliere. The 
very soil, tlie colour of the dust had 
told him. . .he was there. He had reach¬ 
ed. The trees, the flowers, the songs of 
birds, the texture of the giass. He had 
seen it change, as his feet swallowed up 
the miles. Each day, each new dawn 
had brought him one shade of green 
closer to the beloved emerald of his 

land. But he was not safe yet-not 

vet. 


It was dark now and the somewhat 
wear>' travellers, picked their way 
througli thorn and bush towards the 
cluster of huts. The delicious smell of 
wood-smoke and bajra bhakaris (thick 
rotis made of bajra flour) being baked 
on the naked fire oveipowered their 
senses. With quickened j^aces they 
reached the first clean, freshly-plaster- 
ed with clay-hiunble dwelling. A knock 
brought a wizened old woman to the 
door. Her one-room hut was filled with 
the light from her fire. 

“Yes?” she enquired. 

Automatically, the mendicant bowed 
low. “Maisaheb, we sadhus are tired. 
We are on our way to Raigadh. Could 
we have something to eat? And spend 
the night here?” 

“Yes, of course. Baba. I have nothing 
much but bhakar and mirchu with 
some curd to offer you,” apologised the 
old woman. 

It was a simple unpretentious meal. 
But the bhakaris were hot and the mir- 
cliu chutney, fier\', with a rich flavour of 
garlic and chillies. It was a satisfying 
meal and so, fit for a king. 

“Another bhakar, Raje?” quivered the 
old woman’s voice. 

‘Raje! The mendicant’s heart skipped 
a beat. ‘Did she know? How could she?’ 
Even his companions looked startled. 
“Mai, ” he reproached her gently, “I am 
but a poor mendicant, a sadhu, you must 
not address me as king. . .and really I 
have had mv fill. . •” 

“ Heh . . heh . . heh . .” cackled the 
old woman. “Arrey Raje, mendicant or 
king, my guest is my king . . and who 
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knows . . my beloved Shiva may be Or for that matter, Shivaji being tne 
wandering thus, he's escaped from Agra leader at all? To my mind, it would seem 
they say . . that if an ordinary citizen got his meals, 

“Shiva!" exclaimed the mendicant, was not harassed by law, had nothing 
“Do you mean Shivaji the king?” to complain about . . . then how would 

Yes, yes . . interrupted the old it make any difiFerence to him who the 
woman, gathering together the brass ruler was? How does it matter to you 
plates. “Shiva, my son, my king . .Rai- living in this remote village on the out- 
gadh is so desolate without him. skirts of the glory of Raigadh, whether 
And Maasaheb, poor lady . , such a it is a Shiva who sits there, or a Rama 
brave son . . and yet she has no news or an Aurangzeb or Shaista?” 
of him.” “Tch . . tch . Rama, Rama, Bairagi, 

“Mai. . . excuse me for saying so, to me it seems you have been away 
but as you know, I am just a poor sadhu, from these parts for a long, long time, 
a wanderer, and so I can take the Or you have probably become a real 
liberty. Tell me, how does Shivaji be- sadhu and so you cannot imagine how 
ing or not being in Raigadh affect you? important these worldly things are. 
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You are right. I am an old widowed 
woman. I had no children because my 
husband died when we ourselves were 
just children. I lived with my in-laws, 
tending our little land. They died, but 
1 had my land, my meals, my neigh¬ 
bours . . . But you know what Shiva 
gave me? He gave me izzat and iman 
— dignity and faith, the old woman 
paused to get her breath back. 

“Ha, ha, ha,” laughed the mendicant 
and his companions. “Ha . . ha ha ha. 
Maisahcl), in what way did Shivaji 
give yon pride and dignity? Did he 
make you a minister in his court? Or 
has he given you gold and riches?” 

“Laugh, l)eta . . laugh,” the old 
woman said without anger. “You are a 
wanderer, you do not belong to one 
jdace, so yon can laugh. But for me 
an old woman, who just got up every 
morning and did all my duties and ate 
and .slej)t, knowing no extreme happi¬ 
ness or sorrow, Shiva’s becoming king 
has changed my entire outlook to life. 
Now I know I belong. It was he, a 
mere lad, with a Jot of courage who 
woke us up to our identity. What did 
he have? No army, no throne when he 
began . . hut . . he had a dream. A 
dream to figlit external rule — and he 
succeeded. Do you know why? Because 
he believed in himself. He believed in 
his mother. But above all he had faitli 
in his people. In us. He gathered all of 
us together, made us one, gave us a 
name, brought us close and gave us a 
kingdom. Now I know who I am. I am 
a Maliarashtiian and I belong to Shiva- 
ji’s kingdom. Now 1 am no longer a 
poor woman of a poor *gaon’ which 
wall belong today to this king and to¬ 
morrow to that. As of now, Shiva is our 
leader. He will lead us, protect us and 
tomorrow’^ even if he is no more . . the 
land, die people, the pride wall live on. 


Maharashtra has found its soul , . and 
as you know, Bairagibaba ,, the soul 
never dies .. .. ” 

There was no laughter left in the 
mendicant or his companions. 

“Shivaji is a lucky man, Maisaheb,” 
murmured the mendicant. Then after a 
pause, “It is late now, and we must 
rise early and be on our way . . why 
don’t you eat now Maisaheb?” 

The old lady seemed to be exhausted 
after her long speech, slowly she pull¬ 
ed towards her a clean brass plate. She 
served herself a bhakar and some mir- 
chu. As she sat crushing tlie bhakar 
into crumbs so it would be easy to eat, 
the mendicant’s companions picked up 
the spare chattais and spread them in 
the courtyard. 

The old woman had her meal in sil¬ 
ence, watched onlv bv the mendicant. 
Both were lost, each in liis owai 
thoughts. It was only when the old 
woman put out the fire, and the hut was 
litl )y the oil lamp alone, tliat the men¬ 
dicant went into the courtyard to sleep. 

The dawn mists were still swirling 
when the mendicant and his compan¬ 
ions wane spruced and ready for their 
journey. The old woman too was up 
and about, chanting her prayers, light¬ 
ing her fire. 

Soon she handed them piping hot 
brass tumblers of liquid, sweet with the 
unmistakable taste of home-made jag¬ 
gery. When the dregs were drained 
from their glasses, the three got up to 
take their leave. 

The two companions of the mendi¬ 
cant merely bowed and joined their 
palms in respectful silence. Then they 
stood a distance apart, so their leader 
could say all that was necessary. 

For a few minutes neitiier the bid 

fTMrn to page 64) 
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MEN WHO BUILT COMPUTERS~14 


Kilby, the Inventor of ‘Chip’ 


By Dilip M. Salwi 


T T was May 1958, when almost all the 
A scientists in the laboratory of Texas 
Insbuments, Dallas, U.S.A., were on 
vacation. Jack St. Kilby did not go be¬ 
cause he had joined the laboratory just 
a few months ago. He, therefore. Lad 
enough time to think of new ideas and 
try them out in the laboratory. He de¬ 
cided to test an idea which had been at 
the back of his mind for a long time. 
Eailier, in die laboratory of another 
company, the CentraJab, he had come 
to realise that to whe up and pack a 
laige mmiber of electiical components 
of a circuit in a given space, say, in a 
hearing-aid, radio or TV, was becoming 
increasingly difficult. Whatever new 
electrical goods were designed failed 
when it came to lai ge-scale manufacture. 
Electrical engineers referred to this pro¬ 
blem as “the tyranny of iiumliers’, 
because it was hindering the further 
growth of the electronics industry. One 
foreseeable solution was the creation of 
“Micromodules”. These are small packets 
of electrical components with biull- 
in connections which fit into each other 
to form desired circuits, just as differ¬ 
ent types of buildings can be built out 
of similar blocks. Kilby did not like this 
idea which his fellow scientists in the 
laboratory wanted to try. He preferred 
the “Monolithic Idea” put forward some 
years before by the British scientist 
O.W.A. Dummer. A single, solid block 
("Monolith” means "one block”) con- 



Jack Kilby, the man who made the 
‘chip’. 

taining all the electrical components 
with their interconnections was the 
Monolithic Idea. Kilby decided to pro¬ 
duce a model to convince his fellow 
scientists and the manager of the labo¬ 
ratory to pursue the idea further. It was 
the most suitable time for such a trial 
because the entire laboratory was at his 
disposal. 

One thing was very clear to Kilby 
before he started working on the Mono¬ 
lithic Idea. His new company would not 
pursue further research in anything un- 
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til there were some solid reasons to do 
so. The company had made a huge in¬ 
vestment in silicon, a material available 
in plenty in sand on seashores. Only if 
he invented sometliing that had to do 
with silicon would it be pursued further, 
lie, therefore, began to study the latest 
books and research papers on silicon 
and its electrical properties. Silicon is a 
semiconductor, in the sense its capacity 
to conduct electricity is somewhere be¬ 
tween that of a good conductor like cop¬ 
per and an insulator like wood or plas¬ 
tic. But it had been observed that sili¬ 
con could just as well form resistors, 
capacitors, and so on—the electrical 
components of electronic equipment or 
gadgets—if mixed with some other 
cliemicals. Though in those days it was 
considered expensive and even foolish 
to produce electrical components in this 
manner, Kilby thought why not try to 
produce the components on the same 
block of silicon and then connect them 
using fine wires? On July 24, 1958, he 
noted down this novel idea in his note¬ 
book and made a rough sketch of how 
the various electrical components would 
be arranged on a silicon chip. 

Wlien the manager of the laboratory 
and his fellow scientists returned after 
the vacation, Kilby showed them his 
plan. Initially, some doubts were aired 
because it was cumbersome to produce 
the various electrical components on a 
single chip. But soon Kilby’s enthusiasm 
can gilt others. They decided to build 
a circuit on a chip which contained all 
tlic different electrical components so 
that in one stroke all of them could be 
tested. On September 12, 1958, a Phase- 
shift oscillator, which converts steady, 
direct current into fluctuating waves 
was built on a chip of genna- 
nium and successfully tested. Germa¬ 
nium was used because silicon was then 


not available in the laboratory, though 
their properties are similar. Though the 
chip ushered in “Micro-electronics” 
nobody then seemed interested enough 
to invest money to develop the tech¬ 
nology of producing chips on a large 
scale. After much persuasion, the U.S. 
Air Force invested money for further 
research in chip technology because it 
needed miniaturised electronic equip¬ 
ment in aircraft and missiles. Meanwhile, 
another inventor, Rol>ert Noyce, had also 
hit upon the Monolithic Idea but from 
the opposite angle. He liad developed 
the technique of making interconnec¬ 
tions among the various electrical com¬ 
ponents on a chip which made possible 
incorporation of more and more com¬ 
ponents within the small space avail¬ 
able. Eventually, Texas Instruments 
released into the market the first com¬ 
mercial product made of a chip. It is 
known as a “flip-flop” circuit consist¬ 
ing of two transistors, six resistors, two 
diodes and two capacitors. It is used as 
an automatic “On-Off” switch in a 
computer. 

Although the chip is today considered 
a marvellous invention, it faced tremen¬ 
dous criticism in the beginning. Some 
felt that its performance was not upto 
tlie mark; others found it too cumber¬ 
some to manufacture, and still others 
felt that it would snatch the job of cir¬ 
cuit designers. Texas Instruments found 
that it was difficult to sell it on a large 
scale. Eventually, the company hit upon 
an indirect way of selling chips. It de¬ 
cided to manufacture a mass-consumer 
product which employed a chip. That 
product was a pocket calculator. Again, 
the responsibility of designing its circuit 
fell on the shoulders of Kilby. It was 
basically an engineering problem be¬ 
cause all the basic principles of work¬ 
ing of the computer were known. In 
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The new System — Personal meant for executives. 


those days, calculators were of the size 
of a desk, heavier than a typewriter, 
and were available at $ 1,200 and more. 
But by 1967, Kilby had built the first 
pocket calculator in the world. It con¬ 
sisted of four quarter-inch square chips, 
which printed answers on a strip of pa¬ 
per and was priced at less than $ 100! 
Today, a pocket calculator contains a 
single chip and has a screen on which 
answers to calculations appear. 

Meanwhile, the race had begun to in¬ 
corporate as many electrical compon¬ 
ents on a silicon chip as was possible. 
Less than a year after the first commer¬ 
cial flip-flop circuit appeared in the mar¬ 
ket, it became possible to incorporate 
100 electrical components on a single 
chip. By the mid-60s, the number rose 


to 1,000 components per chip. By 1970, 
10,000 components could be crammed 
on a single silicon chip. Today, 250,000 
and more components can be incor¬ 
porated. The chip caught the world by 
storm when transducers and micropro¬ 
cessors were made of it. A transducer 
changes the form of energy, say, from 
sound to electricity and vice versa. It is, 
therefore, employed in varied walks of 
life, from a hearing-aid to a talking car. 
A microprocessor is the brain and heart 
of a computer—it performs its calcula¬ 
tions. It reduced the size of computers 
as well as increased their speed. Small 
home and personal computers thus be¬ 
came possible. Powerful computers call¬ 
ed “Supercomputers” have also been 
built in recent times which are employ- 
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Compare the chip loith the eye of a 
needle and the thread just inserted! 
The 64,000-bit chip is one of the most 
dense in IBM’s history. 

ed for iHcdicting weallier. Meanwhile, 
all i*(K‘kets and spaceeiaft employed mi¬ 
croprocessors to reacli the Moon and 
other planets. In short, chip is today the 
lieart and sonl of all electronics gadge- 
try, whether it is a washing machine or 
a computer. 

The man whose brilliant iinention 
revolntionised the electronics industry 
did not, however, ha\ e a brilliant career. 
Born hi Jetfenson city, Missouri, U.S.A., 
in 1923, Killn 's father was an electrical 
engineer emplo\ ed in a power company. 
Often, his father vv’ould tube him to the 
countryside in a huge tinck to maintain 
and repair transformers, power generat¬ 
ing plants, etc. .*\t an earb' age, he also 
beciune an aniateiu ‘liani” radio opera¬ 
tor and talked to other operators all 
over thi* world. Often, he used to re¬ 


pair his own wireless transmitter, and 
once even improved it. So, at an early 
age, he had made up his mind to be¬ 
come an electrical engineer and was 
keen to join the comitry's best engineer¬ 
ing mstitution, the Massachussetts In¬ 
stitute of Technology. But when he 
finally took the entrance examination of 
the Institute, he failed. He was so sure 
he would qualify that he had not even 
cared to apljly to any other engineer¬ 
ing institutes and colleges. Eventually, 
his father managed to secure admission 
for him to the University of Illinois, 
where he himself had studied. ICilby 
must have studied engineering for hard¬ 
ly four months when the Japanese bom¬ 
bed the Pearl Harbour. AU the yoimg 
men were forcibly recmited into the 
aimy. Coiporal Kilby was posted to a 
remote region in the North-East fron¬ 
tier of India. His job was to repair radio 
transmitters of the U.S. Anny which 
were keeping an eye on the movements 
of the Japanese in Burma. 

The inventor in Kilby was not sup¬ 
pressed even when he was in the Army. 
M’hen he foimd that the so-called port¬ 
able radio transmitters were too heavy 
to carry easily, he decided to make them 
lighter. He went to Calcutta, bought 
electronic goods from junk shops and 
modified the radio transmitters. When 
the Second M^orld War was over, he re¬ 
turned to the University of Illinois to 
resiune his engineering studies. He com¬ 
pleted his studies with not so brilliant 
marks. He had then no option but to 
join the Centralab company in Milwau¬ 
kee, because it was the only company 
that offered him a job. Fortunately, it 
was an ideal place for the future inven¬ 
tor of chip. The company manufactur¬ 
ed hearing-aids, radio and TV circuits 
in wliich the incorporation of a large 
number of electrical components with- 
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in a limited space was a recurring pro¬ 
blem. Once he experimented in incor¬ 
porating electrical components on a cer¬ 
amic block of which crockery is made. 
He employed the dentists technique, 
used to scour away decayed parts of a 
tooth, to print small patches of carbon on 
the block but did not succeed. During a 
lecture by John Bardeen at Marquette 
University, he came to know of the 
invention of tiansistors which eventually 
replaced the electronic valve. He learn¬ 
ed everything about that and also went 
for a haining course at the Bell Labs 
where transistors were invented. His 
thorough practical knowledge of the 
transistor later enabled him to invent 
the chip. 

Six leet six inches tall, with wide 
shoulders and massive hands, Kilby 
does not look like an inventor. 
His horn-rimnicd glasses, plain clothes, 
and slow and thoughtful behavi¬ 
our, impart a grandfatherly air. Sur¬ 
prisingly, he does not wear a digital 
watch and does not use a computer. In 


fact, he does not know how to use a 
computer and relies totally upon his 
age-old slide-rule for calculations. He is 
a voracious reader and reads anything 
from highly technical stuff published in 
a journal to trash mystery novels. He 
believes that one should have an over¬ 
all view of a subject before one can 
specialise in a particular field. He be¬ 
lieves in reading every available line on 
a subject before thinking of conducting 
an experiment. He is today a freelance 
inventor and is presently making efforts 
to improve the efficiency of a solar 
energy generator. He has more than 50 
patents of inventions to his credit and 
is the recipient of several honours and 
awards to which he is (juite indifferent. 
But one honour which brought him 
lileasure and satisfaction, was when his 
name was entered in the U.S. National 
Inventors’ Hall of Fame Musemn in 
Washington. His name and photograph 
are in the company oi such unforgett¬ 
able inventors as Thomas Alva Edison 
and the Wright brothers. 
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KANNAKl AND KOVALAN—8 


Story : Laksfami Mohan 


Artist: B.G. Vanna 


UJHEN MOVALAW 
DOES WOT ^ETURW 

FO(?ALOW<^TinE, 
MANWAHI 
CO^JFIDES HER 
FEARS /W THE 
MAID. 


AyyA, M VERY MUCH DISTURBED. 

toy bSdy shivers, my UMBS ache. 

/’M AFRAID SOME HARM HAS COME 
1 TO roy LORD. 



. ■ * ■ II 1 I I _l__ tv V 

YES, THE BUFFALOES TDOCRV^ 
iJITHOUr REASON. ITS AN ILL-, 
OMEW,AMMA. J 



THE hlHG ORDERED WM 
TO K BEHEADED FOR . 
stealing Tf^^UEEN 5 
Awi^lct ' 
















































LMim HIS HEAD ON HANNAH/ LAP^ 
hOVALAhJ BJ?£ATH£S HIS LAST. 
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WHERE AI?E the GUARDIAKJS Of JUST/CE 
/M TH/S crry ? /sw^t there a Got> who 

/S A WITNESS TOTH/S DASTARDLYCRf/OE? 


HANNAKI REACHES THE PALACE SATES- 
SHE LOOhS LIHE AW /WCARNATION OF 
THE FIERCE &ODDESS hALI HERSELF. 
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rn f^ANWAhi, w/fe: of f^ovAUW. 

WHO THE JUST l^/N& OF MAI>U»?AI 
HAS EXECUTED SO UNJUSTL/.... 




Im 





rr- 




w 


• VOUH HUSBAWA 

WAS A THIEF, you DON'T 
HAVE TO Ce/- 




f hlLUNGAhJ INNOCENT tIAN 
IS NOT JUSTICE, obm. 

IT’S MURDER. 


I; 




you SAY THAT BECAUSE HE WAS VOUR 
HUSBAWD. HE WAS CAU 6 HT RED-HAWDED 
By ny guards. 


^ / 




'\ 


BOVALAN D/DN T 3 TEAL THE flUEEWlS ANhlET. IKI FACT 
you HAVE STOLEN MY ANBLET. yOU, THE OF 
MADURAI, ARE A THIEF 






.. YOU’VE WO Rl^T TO 
srr OWTHETHRONE. 


gEsmsai 
















Story and drawings by Anshu Pathak 


S IIRIGAAL, a young fox, lived in the 
jungle. He was very smart and clever, 
too. Every day, after eating a full meal, 
he would go to the river that flowed 
through the jungle. 

One day, when Shrigaal went there, he 
met Magar the crocodile. “Hello,” Magar 
said, in his husky voice, “how would you 
like to be my friend?” 

“Yes, I would, but how can we be friends, 
as you live in water all the time, while I 
like to roam about in the woods?” 

“Oh that won’t matter! Every day, when 
you come here, I’ll allow you to sit on my 
back and then you can have a joy ride.” 
But as Magar said this, he opened his 
mouth wide and Shrigaal happened to see 
his big teeth. He smelt something fishy, 
and rightly too, for the crocodile was only 
waiting for an opportunity to eat him up. 


“No, no, I’ve enough friends, and only 
crocodiles could make friends with you, 
not foxes,” said Shrigaal, and walked 
away hurriedly. 

Magar was very furious at this. From 
that day, he was just waiting for an 
opportunity to get at Shrigaal. 

One day, when it was time for Shrigaal 
to come to the river, Magar sat there 
hiding among the bushes, waiting for the 
moment when he could catch Shrigaal and 
eat him up. As usual the fox came, but 
as he now knew the intentions of the cro¬ 
codile, he thought up an idea. “Tell me, 
water, my dear, if any danger is lurking,” 
Shrigaal said aloud, pretending that he 
was talking to water. 

Magar thought for a while. ‘Maybe the 
fox asks this question every day, and 
perhaps water also replies. So, before it 
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answers, I should speak up.’ And so 
Magar spoke. “No, no, Shrigaal dear, 
there is no danger here at all.” 

Hearing this Shrigaal jumped. “Don’t 
you know, oh foolish Magar, that water 
does not speak?” saying this, Shrigaal ran 
away. 

Magar knew that Shrigaal loved berries 
that grew along the riverside. ‘I’ll collect 
and make a heap of ripe berries and 
lie hidden under it. This time, Shrigaal 
is bound to fall into my trap,’ thought 
Magar. 

Shrigaal came to the river. ‘Ah, so many 
berries, all ripe and juicy! I’ll have a real 
feast today.’ He was delighted. ‘But wait, 
how can it be that all ripe berries are 
piled up together, while all raw ones are 
sr-attered here and there?’ he thought. “I 



always eat ripe berries,” Shrigaal said 
loudly. “But today, I feel like eating the 
green ones.” 

It was very disappointing to Magar, so 
he quietly slipped back into the river. 

Next day, Magar decided to lie very still 
under the water, not too far away from 
the edge of the river, hoping that the fox 
was sure to step in to drink after his daily 
feast. ‘I’ll get him, then.’ 

Shrigaal came again as usual, unaware 
of Magar’s latest trick. Being wary of 
water, he perched himself carefully on the 
hanging roots of the huge banyan tree 
that grew by the riverside. But as luck 
would have it, Shrigaal had barely dipped 
his nose into the water, when his foot sud¬ 
denly slipped and he slid far out, right 
into the mouth of the waiting crocodile. 
The clever fox thought fast. “That’s not 
my foot, that’s not my foot, it’s the foot of 
the tree, you silly crocodile,” he called out. 

Hearing this, Magar could not resist 
replying back. “You think you’re very 
jSmart, don’t you?” he said, opening his 
H|^japuth and surfacing, only to see 
^^^^1 escape. 

again the carefully laid out plan of 
the crocodile to kill the fox failed. 
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Story : 

Srinivas R. Nivarty (13) 

Illustrations: 

Sahana Pal 


you're jusl being afraid... you’ll 
vJ never learn..." shouted my brother, 
after trying more than twenty times to 
teaeh me cycling. 

•'Actually, it isn’t my mistake. Sridhar,” 
I e.xplained to him. patiently. “First of 
all. getting on to this bike is itself a pro¬ 


blem. If I manage to get on this idiotic 
thing, I lose my balance and fall flat. And 
once I manage to balance myself, the cycle 
wobbles and 1 hit something...” 

“Huh! It sure is your mistake. Fools 
like you never learn.,. I’ll never again try 
to teach you anything...” 
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The next day was a Sunday. As was my 
habit, I got up at 5.30 for a leisurely, 
early morning jog. Almost suddenly, the 
previous day’s attempt at cycling flashed 
into my mind. I decided to try again... 
without my brother. 

Carefully, I wheeled the rickety bike 
from the garage. (I had mastered that by 
then!) Then I searched for a suitable 
boulder to help me clamber on. I found 
a huge stone about 100 metres away. But 
on getting closer to the stone, I noticed 
that I could not climb it without a support! 
So, I searched for a smaller one. With 
» some effort, I was on the cycle, at last. 

With my left fo6t on the ground and 
the right on the pedal, I slowly pushed 
Ihe cycle — for about a kilometre. It then 
occurred to me that I was getting nowhere. 
With a superhuman effort, I raised my 
left foot to the pedal, and started pedalling, 
eyes glued to the front wheel. The cycle 
started wobbling. I then remembered my 
brother’s words: “Don’t ever look at the 
front wheel. .. its movement might make 
you nervous and the cycle might 
wobble...” 

^ With another superhuman effort, I 
Lifted my head and saw that the cycle was 
heading towards Major-General Keshav- 
nath, who had recently moved into our 
colony. He was standing silently at one 
place, a walking stick in his hand. 

The sturdy 75-year-old retired Major- 
General did not seem to notice me at all. 
Nor did he hear my frantic heaving (I 
guess he is a little hard of hearing). I 
don’t think I could have braked — my 
hands had become numb with fear. 

I just hoped that LUCK was on my s.ide 
^ and wobbled on. But the Major-General 
seemed to be in no mood to move. He 
just stood in the same place, taking in 
draughtsful of air, breathing deeply. I 
just closed my eyes. 


Twenty seconds later, I got up from the 
place where the front wheel of the cycle 
and the right leg of the Major-General 
had made contact. I shakily lifted my 
cycle hoping that it wasn’t badly damaged. 
I raised my head and nearly had a heart- 
attack — the Major-General was glaring 
angrily at me with blood-shot eyes and a 
menacing look. He reached out for his 
walking stick which had fallen from his 
hand — probably (I thought) to clout me 
with. Fear invaded my brain. I was hardly 
conscious of what 1 was doing — all 1 
wanted was to get out of that place and 
away from that frightening man. I even 
tried to climb the cycle single-handedly. 

And I did! Then I feared I wouldn’t be 
able to pedal away but, in fact, the pedals 
seemed to move automatically by them¬ 
selves. I pedalled away furiously, 
absolutely sure that some devil was at 
work. 

I came near the lane leading to my 
house. I looked back. The Major-General 
was following me and had nearly caught 
the tail of my flying shirt! But I was a bit 
too quick. I dodged around until the gap 
between us widened. I manouevred 
through a number of lanes and by-lanes 
and finally landed up at the rear entrance 
of my house. I looked back again — no 
Major-General was in sight. GOOD! 

I then realized that I had nearly cycled 
one kilometre and had also passed the 
most rigid tests of cycling: making a num¬ 
ber of quick turns; cycling with only one 
hand on the handle-bar; cycling through 
narrow bumpy lanes, etc, and to think that 
I didn’t know cycling just an hour ago! 

Panting with exertion, I nearly flew 
inside to tell my brother this piece of 
good news. I impatiently retold the story 
to him, except the part about the extent 
of my fear, of course! 

{Turn to page 64) 
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BENEATH THE VEIL 

Story: Tanmoy Tripathi (14) 
Illustrations: Chitrakala Varma 


tiTTEY, what’s this? Only this much? 

n We do the same amount of work 
the men do, and yet receive only half of 
what they get!” 

The other labourers looked up. un¬ 
believing. None had, till today, dared 
raise his voice like this. The women work¬ 
ers had accepted it as their lot, to be 
treated as not equal to their male counter¬ 
parts, and get less wages, in spite of their 
being equally industrious. Whereas this 
new woman recruit sure had the nerve! 

“Get lost, lady!” growled the brawny 





contractor “Just, silting and gossiping 
half the day won'i get you lots of money!” 

A murmur rippled through the group of 
labourers as the defiant woman stomped 
off. 

.. so, none of us will report for work 
from tomorrow. Then they’ll realise our 
worth,” she was saying, 

The other women looked confounded. 
“Are you crazy, Mani?” one of them 
demanded “Just how d’you expect us to 
feed our kids?” 

"Yes." the others backed her up. “Surely 
YOU don’t want us to starve.” 

The reason for their reluctance became 


apparent to Mani. These women were the 
sole bread-winners of their families; while 
one was a widow, the other had an alco¬ 
holic spouse, and yet another had a large 
family to feed. They could not afford to 
lose this job. So, that was why the 
contractor was taking advantage of them. 
The bully! 

But Mani was not a damp squib. She 
declared with spirit, “We’ll yet get our 
own way if only you would all play along 
with me.” 

It wasn’t easy to induce them to agree, 
but she finally did it. 

Next day, not a single woman appeared 
for work. The contractor was astounded. 
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But, being raw, he decided not to give in. 
“They’ll soon be back, begging for work,” 
he stated confidently. But when two days 
went by without their appearing, he got 
alarmed. The building had to be com¬ 
pleted soon, or he would lose a lot of 
money. It was unlikely that the men 
would be able to do it before the deadline, 
all by themselves. 

Meanwhile, the men were finding it 
difficult to carry out their own task.s, as 
well as those the women were doing. The 
temptation of higher wages soon lost its 
charm. Many began deliberately neglecting 
some of their tasks. 

The contractor despaired. He toyed with 
the idea of recalling the women, but pride 
restrained him. 

The women, meanwhile, were growing 
restless and fidgetty, too. Some even 
mutely cursed Mani and her ‘fat ideas’. 
But she was in the least perturbed. She 
was sure her gambit would pay off. 

A week passed. Then disaster struck at 
the construction site! The workers were 
not aware of it, until it was too late . But 
they owed it entirely to their negligence. 
Late in the evening, the eastern wall of 
the building crumbled, and came crashing 
down, in a mass of lime, dust, and smoke, 


flattening the workers. 

The contractor was horrified. He did not 
know what to do. Abrupt footsteps 
sounded behind him. He turned round 
and saw the women labourers who, hear¬ 
ing the noise and seeing the accident from 
their jhuggis, came rushing to help. Mani 
was among them. 

Although indignant about the indignities 
meted out to them, their gentleness did not 
permit them to shy away even from their 
persecutors in times of crisis. The con¬ 
tractor was touched. His eyes moistened, 
as he watched them assist the injured men, 
washing their wounds, and consoling them 
with soft, reassuring words. 

“Hey, boss, come and help us,” Mani 
called out. 

His vision got blurred, as he staggered 
towards them, his mind in turmoil. Until 
today he had not bothered to see what the 
women were like, beneath their veil — 
the veil of docility and timidity. But 
today he had They ware not the loquaci¬ 
ous meek creatures he had taken them to 
be. In fact, they were like none other — 
fair, compassionate, and pillars of strength. 
And certainly not a bit inferior to men. 

“Coming, coming!” he said, reassuringly, 
as he proceeded to the spot. 


THE WORLD OF THE WULD 
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story: 
Savita Bhat 


Drawing: 

Priya 


W E had planned our summer vacation 
this year in the South, and we reach¬ 
ed Madurai during the height of summer. 
As we approached our hotel—tired, dirty, 
and hungry from our long journey — a 
small girl came running towards us clutch¬ 
ing a huge basket of jasmine garlands. She 
said in Tamil, “Akka, please buy a molam 
of garland.” 

I glanced at her. She was no bigger than 
my younger daughter, who had just com¬ 
pleted seven years. Her hair was well oiled 
and tied in a tight plait, and she wore a 
faded skirt and blouse. 

I asked her name in broken Tamil and 
she said “Rani”, flashing a beautiful inno¬ 
cent smile. I asked her again if she sold 
flowers daily and she replied, “Yes, 1 come 
daily with garlands and wait near the hotel 
gate, from morning till night. The hotel 
people sometimes give me the left overs; 
otherwise I drink the water from the tap 
in the lawn.” 

Once again she urged me to buy her 
‘sweetest smelling jasmines’. I told her 1 
was allergic to jasmine and that they gave 
me a headache. She just smiled and ran 
off, in search of other customers. 

My children were full of pity for the 
small girl who toiled so hard every day. 
They decided to help her and give her 
some money. The next day, as they saw 
Rani walking towards the hotel gate, they 
ran to greet her. Rani, too, smiled at them 
and began to chatter away in Tamil. Both 
my daughters just nodded away their 
heads, for they could not understand a 
word of Tamil. They offered Rani a ten 
rupee note. Immediately Rani began to 
measure out a molam of garland, right 
from the tip of her middle finger to the 
elbow'. My daughters stopped her and told 
her in signs that they did not want the 
garland. Rani put back the note into my 
daughter's hand. 

When I asked her the reason later, she 
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said, “I don’t accept any money from any¬ 
body without having given anything in re¬ 
turn. I don’t have an 3 rthing, except these 
garlands, which you don’t buy. So I, too, 
won’t take any money from you.” 

My daughters understood and took back 
the note, and offered her a bar of choco¬ 
lates. She readily took it and asked me, 
“What can I give you in return?” 


I told her, “Just give each of them a 
kiss.” 

Shyly she kissed both the girls on their 
cheeks and hugged them. 

As we were boarding the bus to the rail¬ 
way station, we saw her waving her small 
arms at us and flashing her radiant smile. 
Both the girls, too, waved at her until 
they could see her no more. 


Little Rabbit and the Telephone 


J N the morning, Alan and Little Rabbit 
went to see if the grass had dried out, 
but it was still very wet. “Well, you’ll just 
have to stay with me for a few days more,” 
said Alan. 

Little Rabbit was pleased; he liked living 
^in the house and sleeping in Alan’s 
bedroom. 

After lunch, Alan settled down on the 
sofa to read a book, but Little Rabbit was 
restless. He wished the rain would stop so 
that he could go outside to play. Sud¬ 
denly, the telephone rang. Little Rabbit 
juhiped, for rabbits have very sensitive 
ears, and the loud ringing surprised him. 

Alan answered the telephone. It was 
his aunt, and she wanted to speak to his 
mother. “Hang on,” said Alan, “I’ll go 
^and fetch her.” He put the receiver down 
and went into the kitchen. 

Little Rabbit stared at the telephone. 


He was sure he had heard it speak! He 
crept towards it, and put it to his ear. 
“Ooh, ooh!” he cried. 

“Hello,” said Aunt Munni. “Who is 
that?” 

It did speak! “Ooh! Ooh!” called Little 
Rabbit again. 

Just then Mrs. Brown hurried into the 
room, and Little Rabbit hid behind a chair. 
“Hello,” Aunt Munni said to Mrs. Brown, 
“why were you making such strange noises 
just now?” 

Little Rabbit kept himself hidden behind 
the chair. The telephone was a complete 
mystery to him. Where did that voice 
come from? He decided to ask Alan to 
explain it to him one day. 

Now, turn to page 63 for a CROSSWORD. 

Shalini Mithal 
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Birds in Indian Folklore-2 

Text and drawings: U.C. Chopra 


/ N Indian folklore, there are some 
interesting narratives about birds. The 
simple and unsophisticated mystics in 
ancient India seem to have been highly 
imaginative in the way they have evolved 
appropriate stories about birds that were 
familiar to them. Last month you read 
about how the peacock got its multicolour¬ 
ed plumage, the tragic tale of the moor¬ 
hen, the skylark’s search for clear water, 
and the owl’s sleepless nights. This month 
we bring you some more interesting anec¬ 
dotes about the koel, doves, oriole and 
the woodpecker. 

THE KOEL: SOUL OF PARVATI 

According to a folktale of Western India, 
the Koel or Cuckoo is considered as Parvati, 
Lord Shiva’s wife. King Daksha, Parvati’s 
father once held a great yagna — or sacri¬ 
fice — to which he did not invite Parvati 
or her husband Shiva. Parvati was insulted 
and went to her father to lodge a protest 
against this omission. King Daksha told 
her that he could not invite his son in-law, 
Shiva, because he associated himself with 
ghosts and spirits and mixed with “dis¬ 
reputable company”. Incensed with this 
explanation Parvati burnt herself in the 
sacrificial fire which King Daksha had 
prepared. Greatly upset because his 
daughter had polluted the holy fire, King 
Daksha cursed her to become a soot black 
bird called the Koel. 

1X)V’ES 

Doves are known for their remarkable 
and steadfast love between male and 
female. An interesting story is told about 
this. In very ancient times, Chandraketu 


was the king of an island in the Indian 
Ocean. Chitralekha was his beloved queen. 
They loved and adored each other. A little 
distance from this island there was an¬ 
other island called Maradwipa under 
Chandraketu’s empire. One day news was 
brought to Chandraketu that the King of 
Madradesha had invaded Maradwipa. On 
hearing this, Chandraketu gathered a large 
army. Bidding a touching farewell to his 
queen Chitralekha, the king sailed for 
Maradwipa. When the ship was in mid seas 
there was a terrible storm and the ship cap¬ 
sized, drowning the king. That night the 
queen dreamt of the incident. Disturbed, 
she went to the beach the next morning. To 
her shock and dismay she found her dream 
had come true as the corpse of her drown¬ 
ed husband was seen floating towards the 
shore. The sight made her mad with grief 
and she threw herself into the sea. The 
Gods in heaven too were filled with pity 
at this touching instance of love and trans¬ 
formed the bodies of the king and the 
queen into a pair of doves. 

BLACK-HEADED ORIOLE 

A pathetic story is told about the Indian 
Black-headed Oriole. According to this 
version, a woman had one dozen daughters- 
in-law and she hated all of them, and the 
youngest with the greatest rancour. When¬ 
ever a guest came to the house she would 
ask the youngest daughter-in-law to part 
with her meal. She was such a cruel 
mother-in-law that the poor girl had to 
starve many a time. Being unable to bear 
this cruel treatment any longer the young¬ 
est daughter-in-law smeared her whole 
body with turmeric, covered her head with 
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a blackened earthen pot and left the house 
in great agony crying ‘Kutumay’ (come 
guest). The Gods took pity on her and 
transformed her into a yellow plumaged, 
black-headed bird, whose song is a soft 
low whistle, often heard before being seen. 

THE WOODPECKER 

The woodpecker has an interesting back¬ 
ground. In ancient times there lived a 
pious Sannyasi in a lonely forest adjoining 
a great mountain. His only companions 
were birds and beasts of the forest. On 
the other side of the mountain there were 
human habitations. Every year during 
autumn the Sannyasi used to visit the peo¬ 
ple who dwelt there and returned to the 
forest towards the close of autumn. One 
year, on the first day of his tour he arrived 
in the evening at a village which he had 
never visited before. He entered a cottage 
expecting the inmates to welcome him. 
But inside he found an ill-tempered old 
Woman who was cooking food. The Sann¬ 
yasi being tired after the day’s long walk 
asked the old woman to permit him to rest 
for the night and to give him some food 
as he was very hungry. He was refused 
both by the old woman. At this uncourte- 
ous behaviour the Sannyasi got angry and 
cursed her. The curse made her a wood¬ 
pecker who flew, searching for food in the 


holes and crevices of trees. It wears a 
plumage that looks bloodstained. Even 
to this day the woodpeckers have to bore 
holes in tree trunks to make their nests. 

(Concluded) 
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PEACE: What It Means to Them 

By Sigrun Srivastava 


U NITED NATIONS is very much in 
the news. The U.N. mediated be¬ 
tween Iran and Iraq and brought them to 
the discussion table to end the long drawn- 
out war between the two nations. The 
world body also prompted the U.S.S.R., 
U.S.A., and Pakistan to solve the Afghan 
problem, which was marked by the with¬ 
drawal of the Soviet troops who had inter¬ 
vened in that country’s war with the rebels 
seven years ago. Peace — specifically 
world peace — is thus synonymous with 
the United Nations. 

Peace or Shanti, a word used by mil¬ 
lions of Indians, peace — a primeval need 
of man to live in harminy with the uni¬ 
verse. How many of us do think about 
it and translate it into our every day 
lives? Is peace a mere vision — a word 
that has, over the years, been misused and 
reduced to a cliche? 

Is peace a mere concept, open to various 
interpretations in the statements of 
politicians, in the sermons of priests and 
prophets, seers and saints, in the lines of 
poets and philosophers? 

Who listens to the endless talks of peace 
— on the promotion of peace — to lectures 
on demobilisation’, ‘end of hostilities’, 
‘nonviolence*, ‘ahimsa’ — all bomastic 
words! “What do they mean to you? Do 
you think about them? Are they of im¬ 
portance to you, your life at home, at 
school, in society. What would be you 
ansswer to the question: ‘What is Peace?’ ” 
I asked a few children, 

“Peace,” says eight-year-old Pooja Jain, 
“Peace means silence and quietude. We 



Pooja Jain 


find peace in temples and in our minds. 
Peace is a gift of God, because when we 
are disturbed, we pray to God to give us 
peace and courage. It feels very good to 
be peaceful. Many people have found 
peace by hard work and prayers. 

On the other hand, in the world of an¬ 
other eight-year-old, Coralie Srivastava 
of Loreto Convent, peace is a concept 



Coralie Srivastava 
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found in her interaction with people and 
nature. Peace to her means happiness, 
friendship, love, and understanding. She 
says: “We find peace by caring for each 
other, and we can spread peace by teach¬ 
ing other people to be peaceful and kind. 
Peace is not a gift of God. We have to 
work for it by becoming good and peaceful 
persons.” 

Swet Ketu Bhasin, an 11-year-old student 
of Modern School, feels peaceful when in 
natural surroundings. For him, animals 
set examples of peaceful coexistence. In 
Swet Ketu’s words, “I feel very peaceful 
watching nature, animals, and birds. One 
can learn so much about peace from ani¬ 
mals. The stay together, they care for 
each other, they don’t fight. Peace to me 
means non-violence and cooperation.” 



Priya Deshmukh 


Fourteen-year-old Priya Deshmukh, 
studying in Loreto Convent, feels very 
strong about the maintenance of national 
and universal peace. “Since war seems 
inevitable in today’s world, we should aU 
work for peace and never give up doing so. 
Too many people look at the superficial 
aspects of life and have never found 
peace; neither have they desired to do so. 
Peace is a state where there is quietness 
of mind, harmony, calmness, and freedom 


from agitation. I find peace in nature. It 
is remarkable how animals live in harmony. 
I believe,” she adds, “we can all work for 
peace by avoiding aggression trying not to 
interfere with other people’s affairs. J 
would also like to tell people how im¬ 
portant it is to be peaceful and how much 
they can progress if they stop all un¬ 
necessary bickerings. I would like to 
write short stories to convey my message 
to the masses. I would like to tell them 
in simple words about the merits of being 
peaceful. I would like to get engrossed 
in non-violent activities and put forth my 
point on paper. The pen, I feel, has more 
effect than the sword.” 

In contrast to Priya’s views, 18-year-old 
Laxmi Panday’s views on peace are more 
critical. She says: “Much has been talked 



Laxmi Pandy 


about peace everywhere, at school, in 
newspapers, and on the TV. But, what is 
being done for peace? I do not believe in 
peace walks and all that. What do these 
people achieve? What can we do for 
peace — peace of the world? Nothing! 
The most we can do is to practice being 
peaceful ourselves and by not spreading 
hatred towards another community, coun¬ 
try, etc. Of course,” she muses, “peace is 
essential for a happy and contented life. 
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I think a few people may find it through 
meditation and realisation of the true 
philosophies of life.” 

Her sister, 13-year-old Shivani Panday, 
has an essentially pacifist approach to life. 
To be peaceful, she tries to stay out of 
quarrels! She defines peace as a calm, 
quiet, and undisturbed state of mind. She 
says: “Peace can be obtained by medita¬ 
tion. If a person is peaceful by nature, he 
can find peace. It feels great to be peace¬ 
ful. Nothing to worry about — no 
tensions.” 



.4 r 

Claudia Gautani 

Claudia Gautam, a teenaged student of 
Loreto Convent, has very definite views 
on peace. She feels, man is naturally en- 
clined towards peace and harmony, but it 
cannot be bought but must be worked for. 
She says: “We make our own fate and no 
one else: therefore we make our own peace 
and no one else. Peace comes from 
within. It means freedom from anxiety, 
it means calmness and harmony. It does 
not mean quietness or shying away in any 
circumstances. Only few people find peace 
of mind. I find peace in nature and music. 
Thinking about God gives me peace. In 
a way, peace can be a gift of God. How¬ 
ever.” she explains, “since man is res¬ 
ponsible for war, peace depends on one’s 


own actions and thoughts. Yet peace and 
God can be found through prayers.” 

Most children, when suddenly con¬ 
fronted with a discussion on peace, were 
a bit befogged at first. But given time for 
introspection, they came out with very 
honest, thought-provoking, critical views. 
To develop the awareness of peace in 
children, it is extremely important that 
adults provide the right guidelines at aU 
stages through discussions on peace and 
peace application, and more important 
through a life style that emphasizes the 



Dhruv Gupta 

significance of peace in day to day life. 

Eleven-year-old Dhruv Gupta from 
Jaipur appeals for peace — for a world 
full of love and bght: 

Peace is good for us. 

Let's live in peace, don’t make a 

fuss. 

Without peace there would be no 

future. 

Without peace there would be no 

culture. 

If we people would not fight. 

The world would be so full of light. 
Stop the war! Let’s love all, 
Beiioeen nations pull down the wall. 
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LITTLE RABBIT AND THE TELEPHONE 

(See page 57) 



CLUES 
Across: 

1. Alan ... macaroni for lunch 

3. Strong metal 

'5. Royal Artillery (Abbr) 

7. Automobile Association (Abbr) 

8. Not often 

10. Group of so(ldiers 
12. Anglers 

14. A rabbit’s ... is very sensitive 
16. Consume 


Down: 

2. What surprised Little Rabbit ? 

3. A long garment to keep your neck 
warm 

4. To and . . . 

6. Traffic lights are red,.and green 

8. Distress signal 

9. Opposite of indirect 
11. Greasy 

13. Mother or mum 
15. Father or dad 
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{From page SI) 

But there was more to come. My brother 
said this was incredible and just refused 
to believe me. He insisted on a “live 
demonstration”. I excused myself saying 
I was tired (I sure was!) and needed at 
least fifteen minutes to rest. And for the 
next quarter-of-an hour, I relaxed, while 
my brother impatiently fidgeted by my 
side, wondering how on earth I could have 
learnt to cycle — without his help. 

Fifteen minutes later, I walked with 
pride to the cycle and carefully wheeled 
it out of the gate. I tried to climb on the 
high seat, but could not. It was only then 
that I began to have an idea that it was 
FEAR that made me cycle so recklessly 
earlier. 

After I had tried for some time, rather 
unsuccessfully, my brother sneeringly 
helped me to. Then I hesitantly pedalled. 

(From page 38) 

woman nor the mendicant could think 
of anything to say. 

Then his voice just a whisper, pos¬ 
sibly because it was choked with emo¬ 
tion, the mendicant said, “I am a 
bairagi, Maisahob, and should know no 
Ixmds, not have any . . . Yet why do I 
feel that I must bow low to you, and 
lieg.. . demand.. . or ask as though it 
were my right for y(5ur aashinvaad? 
Bless me Mai, I need your blessings. . ” 

A twinkle in her ey e and a smile 
.suffusing her wiinkled face — the old 
woman put a trembling hand on the 
mendicant's Ixmt head, “Be happy 
always, Shiva, my son!” 

The mendicant’s head shot up, eyes 
flashing witli joy'ous tears. “Ma . . 
mai . . ” he stniggled to say. 

“I'd know you anvwhere, Shiva,” 
replied the old woman. “But your 
secret is safe with me.. . God bless you 
my' child. May’ y’ou live long and may 



The cycle wobbled. And I fell flat on the 
ground. 


your kingdom prosper.. . ” 

“Th . . thank you Maisaheb.” 

Mendicant and peasant walked to 
the road. “Good-by'e,” they all called 
out to each other. 

“We’ll come,” said the three sadhus 
in the customary words of parting when 
you never say you were going but that 
you would come again — and then 
walked briskly away. 

The old woman stood waving. Their 
backs straight, tlie three mendicants 
walked on. . Just l>efore they turned 
the corner, the mendicant stopped and 
called out, “Maisaheb, well be reach¬ 
ing Raigadh today, if your Shivaji is 
back and if I meet him. I’ll definitely 
tell him he is the luckiest king on earth, 
to have a loyal subject like you . . 

“Shiva knows already,” called back 
the old woman chuckling.. . 

With her voice echoing in the dis¬ 
tance, the mendicant with a newlv- 
fcund soul, w^alked with fiiTn, kingly 
strides towards Raigadh. .. 


l-^ditcil. printed arki published by K. Ramakrishnan at the Indraprastha Press (CBT), New Delhi on behalf 
of the < hildren's Book Trust, from Nehru House, Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi-110002 
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From Our Readers ^^e Editor 


Dear Editor, 

I like wild animals. I am, therefore, 
expressing my thanks to you for starting 
a new series on wild animals — "For Your 
Zoo Album.” But the picture of the Coyote 
you printed is very small. We children 
would love to have them big. How about 
blow-ups of wild anmials? 

P.J.V.V. Krishna, Vijayawada 
Your short stories interest me a lot. 
Your senes on the "Men Who Built Com¬ 
puters” is very interesting and informa¬ 
tive. My poems in Children's World have 
been appreciated by my friends and 
teachers Thank you for giving me such 
encouragement. 

Arvind Tahim. New Delhi 
The article on Coyote is very interesting. 
But in our Zoo .Mbum, how can we stick 
such small pictures? So, 1 request you to 
publish such jiictures BIG. 1 look forward 
to features on animals of the Polar regions. 

M. Siichitra, Vijayawada 
Children’s World is very educative and 
entertaining. There is no lack of reading 
material. Perky’s letters and the comics 
"Kannaki and Kovalan” are especially 
good "Gardening and You” W’as very 
much appreciated by me and my brother. 
Can you please give us something about 
crafts (how'-lo-do), and also blow-ups of 
sports persons'* Like Florence Griffith- 
Joyner, as suggested by Sumeet Chowdhary. 

Arpita Chakrovarti, New Delhi 
Please accept fraternal greetings from 
someone who admires and loves your coun¬ 
try. India is to me a marvellous country, 
with an ancestral culiknre that gives new 
ideas for progress and development of 
humanity I also like your art, music, 
dance, and movies, of course. I learn about 
India from your magazine. 

Rosario Velasquez. Peru 


Before everything else, thanks to 
Rosario for her greetings. They arc 
meant not only for us, but all of our 
readers in India. How nice to be greeted 
like that from another end of the world 
on the eve of a birthday! How many of 
you remember that we have com¬ 
pleted 21 and have just started on the 
22nd year of publication with this issue? 
Rosario was probably introduced to Chil¬ 
dren's World by our North American 
edition from New York and she seems to 
have kept track of the contents — 
especially the series “India at a Glance” 
that we began last August. The ninth 
State in the scries is Gujarat and in this 
issue we will merely take a peep into 
that colourful State. It deserves a more 
colourful presentation. So, whatever has 
been held over because of unavoidable 
reasons will appear next month — along 
with features in colour on Goa. How do 
jmu like this month’s cover? The paint¬ 
ing is by a 13-ycar-old boy of Bombay, 
where the Children’s Book Trust held 
the first ever Shankar’s On-the-spot 
Painting Competition in January. At the 
Prize Distribution a month later, Viren- 
dra Sinha was the proud winner of a 
Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Gold Medal. 
The excitement at the Competition and 
later at the Prize Distribution has been 
captured in photographs. They, together 
with pictures of Delhi’s “On-the-Spot” 
on February 26 and Prize Distribution 
on March 26 will be additional features 
in colour in the May issue. Meanwhile 
here’s a promise —the pictures of wild 
animals will be big enough for your Zoo 
Album. WTiat else, and what more for 
the now year? We await a flood of letters 
from our readers. 
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SPINNINGIWORDS 

Of Birds’ Homes 

Text : O.P. Bhagat Drawings : Vandana Joshi 

Have you sceu a sp/chr spmtang? It starts from a single thread. As it 
goes, there are more — and more — threads, until you see a web. So 
it is with this wordy, meaniiujjul web! We begin by choosing a word. 
It lends to a number of .similar or suggestive words and phrases. You 
uill even find some poems and .stories m what is thus spun out. 


S AY nest, and you at once think of birds. 

Birds picking twigs and straw to build 
tfieir little homes Or a bird sitting on its 
eggs in a .safe hollow. Or baby birds cheep¬ 
ing in a cup-shaped .structure. 

Straw is flim.sy stuff. But the nests made 
of it are quite .secure. Fluff, feathers, moss, 
and bits of string lend them more softness 
and strength. Small birds cannot carry 
anything heavier than that. ‘Little bird, 
little nest.’ goes a Spanish saying. 

Bigger birds u.se more of twigs. A bird, 


like the stork, fetches pretty long branch¬ 
es. Its nest not only supports the large 
eggs but also bears the bird’s own weight 
while it heats them with its body’s warmth. 

Nesting begins in spring. For, plenty 
of food can be found for the young then. 
But many birds breed more than once a 
year. Before they start building, birds 
choose sites for nests. Often two birds 
have a fight over a place. 

Hirds will be house-hunting 

Soo7i - think of that! 

Crows in the elm-tops 
And larks on the flat, 

Owis in the belfry 

And m'ens in their leaves, 

And swifts unll go house-hunting 
Under the eaiws. 

—Eleanor Farjeon 

To nest also means, to hunt for birds’ 
nests. To go bird-nesting means the .same. 
This is done for stealing eggs. 

Birds and trees go together. So we see 
many nests in the forks, or holes in the 
trunks of trees. But many other birds 
like to nest on the ground. And yet others 
prefer nooks, ledges, or any “coign of 
vantage’’ they can build on. 

The eagle and some other birds of prey 
nest in very high places. Eyrie or aerie is 
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on a shelf, bracket, or the top of a cup¬ 
board. Isn’t that old basket in the corner 
strangely alive? Yes, baby sparrows are 
calling mama from their nest in it. 

There ivas an Old Man with a beard, 

Who said, "‘It is just as I feared! 

Two Owls and a lien. 

Four Larks and a Wren. 

Have all built their nests in my 
beard." 

—Edward Lear 

Not all nests are piles of twigs or straw. 
The tailorbird makes its nest by stitching 
a tree’s leaves together. The baya or wea- 
verbird builds a bottle of a nest hanging 


the name for such a nest. The word also 
means any high isolated place ui position. 

House-sparrov/s arc true to their name. 
They try to nest in any place in a house or 
building. You will find them piling straw 


from a branch. It is indeed a work of art 
woven with nothing but straw. The bower- 
bird builds something like a bower — a 
shady, leafy shelter among trees. 

Some bird lovers set up nesting boxes 
in their gardens or courtyards. In them 
birds nest, safe from cats and other 
enemies. 

Is a nest for eating? You will surely say 
no. But there is a kind of nest which is 
relished—by men. 

Some swifts build their nests by mix¬ 
ing moss, seaweed, and feathers with their 
saliva. As the saliva dries, the nests be¬ 
come firm. Some food lovers make bird’s 
nest soup by boiling the swift’s nest. It is 
not only tasty but rich in protein. 

By nest we usually mean a bird’s home. 
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Actually, it Is a nursery. Eggs are laid and 
hatched there. The parents feed the chicks 
by bringing them mouthfuls of food. As 
soon as their wings are strong enough, 
the little birds flutter out. 

What does litUe hirdie say, 

In her tiesi. at peep of day? 

"Let me fly'' says little birdie, 
“Mother, let me fly.’’ 

“Birdie, rest a little longei. 

Till the little imngs are stronger ” 

—Alfred Tennyson 

Until it grows feathers, the young bird 
in the nest is a nestling. When it has 
grown feathers, it becomes a fledgling. 

Ifv the way, a duckling is a young duck, 
and a gosling a young goose But the name 
for a young swan is cygnet 

As they grow, the ne.‘-'tlings may find 
their home rather small. But thev must 
.stay on in harmony Or, one or more may 
be pushed out and killed This is cited as 
a warning to human families and larger 
groups of people. 

Birds 111 their little vests agree 
And 't/s a shameful sight. 

When children of one family 
Fall out. and chide, and fight. 

— Isaac Watts 

When the baby birds are grown and 
gone, the nest is abandoned. It may slowly 
fall to pieces. Even if it stays there, it is 
rarely re-u.sed But some ol its material 
may be put to use in a new' nest There 
are no birds this year in last year’s nest, 
says another Spanish proverb. 

Birds leather their nests for comfort. 
To feather one’s nest means to provide 
comforts for oneself 

.Ml birds try to keep their nests clean 
This has given us the saying; Tt is a 



foolish bird that fouls its own nest.” It 
means that one should not speak ill of 
one’s home 

Nests are made to lay eggs in. Some¬ 
times a real or sham egg is left or kept 
in a nest to induce the hen to lay A nest 
egg thus means something laid up as the 
beginning of a saving, or money saved 

It is fun to watch birds nesting and 
feeding their young. But this should be 
done without disturbing them. Bird photo¬ 
graphers sit hidden with their cameras. 
They may have to w^ait for hours before 
they get a really good picture. 

But some children, even grown-ups. 
have fun the wrong way. They destroy the 
nests or take eggs from there. This is a 
cruel game. .A nest is not easy to build. 
It takes a bird no less than a thousand 
trips to bring the building material. 

“They crushed the eggs so neatly laid: 
So now ice sit loith drooping wing. 
And. icatch the ruin they have made. 
Too late to build, too sad to sing.” 

—Cdiristiiia Bossetti 

That is a painful lament. No right- 
thinking people would like to hear it from 
birds Least of all, good children like you. 
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OF OTHER NESTS 

A bird’s home is a nesi. But not every 
nest is a bird's home. 

What a mouse builds to live in is also 
called a nest. Ants and loasps have their 
own nests. But bees have hives. Certain 
fish too make nests among weeds in the 
water where they lay eggs. 

^ kitten may nest in a box or a bas- 
ket. That is, it may rest or sleep there. 
But if it is you, you will nestle on a sofa 
or among leaves. 

Hornet is a large stinging wasp. To 
stir up a hornets’ nest means to stir up 
enemies or cause an outburst of angry 
feeling. Another way of putthig it is to 
bring a hornets' nest about one's ears. 

We also talk of a mare's nest. It is a 
supposed discovery that turns out to 
have reality. 

Thieves, too, have their nest—lohere 
they take shelter. A protected place for 
a weapon or tvcapons is also a nest. A 
machine gun nest, for example. When 
we say a nest of boxes or tablets, we 
mean that they fit inside each other. 

There were many poets and they wrote 
very many songs and sonnets during 
the reign of Elizabeth II. Englxind was 
then a nest of singing birds. 

You, too, can have a nest — a safe, 
secluded spot. Or you may turn a room 
into a cosy nest. A comfortable home is 
also a nest. 

Some people like to call their house or 
cottage The Nest. 



4 f' « 


Spring seems to have sprung a surprise 
on this thrush. It couldn’t resist nest¬ 
ing, though the trees around didn’t 
have much of foliage. She found an 
answer to the problem — squat! And 
she Vi^ent about setting home in the 
lights of a traffic signal! If she were to 
be blessed with triplets, would she call 
them Red, Amber, and Green? 
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“Brrr.. . Put on the lights, Nisha. It sure 
is spooky around here. Scary!” 

There were just the three of us, all 
alone in the house, late in the night. 

"Ooooh, how eerie!” Nisha shuddered, 
in pretended horror. 

‘‘Put on the lights,” 1 insisted nervously, 
as Nisha took her own sweet time. In 
iact, she deliberately took a long route to 
the .switch. 

Whew: Lights on, at last. I was over¬ 
whelmed with affection for the fluores¬ 
cent bulb hanging from the ceiling. I look¬ 
ed at Juhi with a pang of envy. “You don’t 
seem all that scared.” 

“Heck! I’m dull and bored,” Juhi stated. 



Scared 

You! 

Story : R. Anita 

Illustrations : B.(L Varma 

HAT a real horror!" 1 exclaimed, 
* ▼ as the movie came to a dramatic 
end and the credits flickered on the screen. 












“I don’t scare that easily. Not even the day 
a prowler came into our house. He enter¬ 
ed through a broken window when every¬ 
body was asleep. I was awake, but not the 
least bit frightened. I was awfully brave.” 

“Say, how about those potato chips?” 
“Let’s hog. Pass the ol’ peanuts .. 

“ . . .1 went down the stairs, without 
losing my cool. I knew he was lurking in 
the drawing room with a .45 automatic 
. . . ” Juhi continued. 

“ ... We didn’t finish yesterday’s pi 2 za. 
Guess, it’s still in the fridge,” said Nisha. 

“ . . . Obviously, he was dangerous, but 
that was strictly his problem. I was real 
good. I didn’t hesitate ...” Juhi seemed 
oblivious to everything else. 

“Ooooh. I’ve been gyped out of my 
share . . . Somebody has flicked the last 
piece . . .” said Nisha with a long sigh. 

The clock on the wall showed 1 : 15. 1 
yawned. “Hey, I’m going to bed. Aren’t 
you two coming yet?” 

“Nah. I’ve got to find the sandwich at 
least or I’ll starve to death. I wonder, which 
one of you dopes flicked my share. The 
whole world is so unfeeling ...” Nisha 
went on dramatically, her head thrust in¬ 
side the refrigerator. 

“Er . . . doesn’t anybody want to nit the 
sack?” I implored, not finding the pros¬ 
pect of plodding upstairs in the darkness, 
alone — appealing. 

“Fear thou not, I’ll come up,” Juhi 
offered graciously. “You needn’t feel jit¬ 
tery with me around. I’ve been in all sorts 
of tricky situations.” 

“What rot!” jeered Nisha. 

“What ... you don't believe me?” Juhi 
choked indignantly. 

“Of course, 1 do,” Nisha put in. 'T was 
referring to the junk food piled in here.” 

Ye or bedroom! I crawled into bed, the 
farthest from the windows, and buried 
myself under lots of blankets. Juhi hop¬ 
ped into the other, humming cheerfully. 


Moments later, I heard Nisha coming up. 
Peace descended on the big house as we 
snored into a cosy, secure, and warm 
haven of tranquility. 

It was a loud, piercing scream, that set 
my ears buzzing. 

“Eeeeyagh!” 

I fought my way through the mists of 
sleep and jerked into consciousness, as 
someone shook me roughly. 

I found Juhi terror-stricken. “Aaaiooo!” 
she cried out hysterically. “Th-there was 
a ... a ghost h. .h. .here ... Good Lord!” 

“Don’t imagine things,” I said, feeling 
an icy cold hand clutching my heart. 
“There aren’t any, you know,” I added, 
not sounding very convincing. 

“It ... it was there,” Juhi said firmly, 
her eyes glazed with horror. “Let’s get 
out.” 

“Don’t be mad. Where’s Nisha...?” 

Nisha was blinking back sleep in the 
next room. She pushed some wisps of hair 
out of her eyes and yawned. “Good morn¬ 
ing . . . Gosh! It seems like I’ve just drop¬ 
ped off to sleep . . .” 

“Juhi claims to have seen a ghost” 1 
explained in a rush. 

“Wow!” Nisha said with great interest. 
“Did it melt into oblivion.. .” 

“What . . .? Yeah, yeah. I remember 
all that now. It faded out of sight,” Juhi 
stressed passionately. 

“It’s funny. Sometimes they float around 
translucent kind of ... and whisper strange 
things ...” Nisha said solemnly. 

“Oooh . . . that was exactly what it did. 
I was just going to tell you that," Juhi 
paused to give Nisha an indignant look, “It 
came close by and whispered something 
in a husky . . . um . . . choking tone ... ” 

“Oh you poor thing,” Nisha said sym¬ 
pathetically. “What did it say?” 

“Nisha ...” Juhi pondered the ques¬ 
tion for a moment, and then evaded it 
gracefully, “I won’t be the least bit sur- 
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prised if we find all of us mauled brutally 
to deatJi tomorrow morning . . 

“Ohmigoodness!” 1 interrupU^d breath¬ 
lessly “ . . It can't happen There's some¬ 

thing dopey about getting killed by a 
ghost. I would rather . . 

■‘Nobody know's the horrors I’ve wit¬ 
nessed tonight ” Juhi wailed in a des 
pairing tone. “I wouldn't be surprised if 
vampires and the dracula are lurking out¬ 
side and er I had this vague feel¬ 
ing of seeing a hideous face peeping 
through the windows "V'aah . . I recollect 
distinctly. It had \elIo\\ eyes and horrible 
fangs and 


Yipesl T shot under the bed in a big panic. 
A second later, 1 felt something warm and 
soft nuzzling my car. It was ... it was a 
blanket, white as driven snow. I s-t-r-c-t- 
c-h-e-d outside, a sneaking suspicion tak¬ 
ing root in my mind. I should have known 
the juvenile prankster 1 crawled out, 
holding the blanket accusingly at Nisha. 

“Voji They do come in white, don’t 
they'^ " Nisha said innocently, while the 
brave heroine, who had tackled numerous 
■prowlers' and faced ‘tricky situations’ 
with indomitab'e courage’, .stared at it in 
horrified la.scination. 







T he phono rang in the residence of a 
well-known businessman, whose busi¬ 
ness spread to Calcutta and Bombay. 

"Answer the phono Datta,” said the 
businessman, who w'as leisurely w'atching 
television. 

"Hello! Yes, it’s Mr. Kumar’s resuience.” 
"I’m the Manager from his Calcutta 
branch speaking. We’ve run into a finan¬ 
cial crisis and have a debt to repay. Please 
tell Mr. Kumar to bring 30,000 rupees m 
cash by tomorrow night.’’ 


The line suddenly went deail even be¬ 
fore Datta could answer. He told his boss 
about the phone call. 

Mr. Kumar’s reaction was to call his 
.secretary, Shinde, at once. He asked Datta 
to book tw'o tickets to (Calcutta. 

Datta was smart enough to secure two 
rail tickets for the same evening. Just 
then the doorbell rang and in came Shinde. 

When left alone Mr, Kumar asked Shinde 
to take Rs 30.000 from the bank and keep 
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the cash in a suitcase and get ready to 
leave. 

Within a couple of hours Shinde was 
ready, and so was Mr. Kumar. Datta made 
Mr. Kumar wear an overcoat as they were 
leaving, and bade them farewell. 

Unusually, the train that evening was 
not crowded and the First Class compart¬ 
ments were almost empty. Maybe it was 
because the summer vacation was over, 
the monsoon had begun, and it was pretty 
late in the night. 

As they got into their compartment, 


they found someone already asleep on one 
of the berths. They also retired soon. 

In the morning, Mr. Kumar and Shinde 
got acquainted with their companion in the 
compartment. They talked to while away 
the time. 

At one of the stations, Shinde got out and 
bought the morning newspaper. After 
reading it, he put it in the suitcase. 

One station before Calcutta, Mr. Kumar 
asked Shinde to get him a glass of water, 
Shinde found the nearest tap on the plat¬ 
form broken. So, he went into the restau- 
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rant and asked for water. Before he could 
fetch it, the train had started moving. 
Seeing this, Shinde ran and caught up 
with the train. He entered a compartment 
but found it was a different one. 

Meanwhile, back in the First Class 
compartment, Mr. Kumar and the other 
man were left alone. 

“Can I have a look at the newspaper?” 

“You can take it from the suitcase. The 
combination is 0000,” said Mr. Kumar. 

The other person, Mr. Rakesh, tiiought 
it was rather strange of Mr. Kumar to have 
asked him to open the suitcase. He opened 
it and took out the newspaper. His eyes 
opened wide, as he saw the pile of cash! 

A wicked idea came into Rakesh’s mind. 
He found a label on the suitcase, giving 
the name and address of Mr. Kumar. 

When they reached Calcutta, Shinde 
came into the compartment and took hold 


of Mr. Kumar's suitcase. Then they left 
the compartment. 

Rakesh shouted after them... “Help! 
Help! Police!” 

A policeman soon came, and Rakesh 
told him that Mr. Kumar was taking away 
his money. “He took away all the money 
from my suitcase and put it into his.” 

The policeman caught Mr. Kumar and 
demanded an explanation. 

Rakesh thought it was his word against 
Mr. Kumar’s. A few more lies could get 
him all the money that he saw. 

“What have you to say?” asked the 
policeman of Mr. Kumar. 

Mr. Kumar smiled calmly and said, 
“Shinde, please take off my coat.” 

As Shinde did this, the policeman and 
other onlookers got a terrible shock. 

They saw that Mr. Kumar had no hands!! 


Little Rabbit Goes Flying^ 


A S it was a sunny day, Mr. Brown 
decided to take Alan and Little Rabbit 
to the seaside. A Fun Fair was on, and 
Mr. Brown knew the two would enjoy 
themselves there. 

They both rode on the merry-go-round 
.speeding around tlie twisting track; then 
Ihey had a ride on the swing-boats. Little 
Rabbit thought they would never come 
down to earth: they swung so high! 

Alan wanted to ride on a roller-coaster, 
but Little Rabbit felt dizzy when he climb¬ 
ed the top of the coaster and looked at the 
ground below. He climbed down while 
-Alan still sat up. 

Mr. Brown brought fruit and milk, and 
they all sat on the beach for a while. Alan 
wanted to go back to the Fair. “I want to 


ride on the red planes,” he said. 

They all walked back to the Fair. Soon 
Little Rabbit and Alan were sitting in one 
of the small planes The ride started, and 
they climbed higher and higher, faster 
and faster. Little Rabbit’s heart was 
beating fast. When the ride was over. 
Little Rabbit walked over to Mr. Brown. 

“Why, you’re white as a sheet. Little 
Rabbit,” said Mr Brown. “I think it’s time 
we went homo.” 

“Yes,” said Little Rabbit, “from now on. 
I’m going to keep my four paws firmly on 
the ground!” 

Now turn to page 69 for a crossword 
puzzle. 

Sbalini Mithal 
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^ Story : Anita Rajasekharan 
Illustrations : Priya 


M innie watched her little sister with 
annoyance. "Will you stop disturbing 

me?” 

“Sorry, sis.” Nisha said. “1 was just 
looking for a book. It must be here, some¬ 
where in this mess Don’t worry. I’ll find 
it in a second. There ! I've got it ” She 
gave a whoop of delight, and Minnie watch¬ 
ed her slam the door with relief. Then 
she glared with some haired at her Phy- 
^ sics book and started reading: "‘Every 
body continues vn its state of rest . . 

It was Newton’s lirst Law of motion. 
“Hello. Minnie !” The door opened. 
Minnie bit her lip with exasperation, be¬ 
fore turning to look at her aunt, who just 
breezed in with Minnie’s seven-year-old 
cousin. 

“I hope I’m not interrupting your work,” 
Aunt said, her face wreathed in smiles. 
“I hope you don’t mind giving company 
to Nitin, while I’ve a chat with your Mum. 
He isn’t really a nuisance, and I shall be 
back soon.” 

Minnie stood shocked beyond speech 
and brushed her hair nervously aside. She 
disliked small kids, especially Nitin. “Er .. 
isn’t Nisha anywhere about?” she stam¬ 
mered. going slightly red. 

“I don’t think, so,” her aunt gave an 



apologolic look. “I’ll be back soon,” she 
said and went towards the kitchen. 

Minnie clenched her hands and cleared 
her throat. Nitin gave her a strange look 
and then very calmly picked up her pen. 
“Can I take your pen for a moment?” he 
asked innocently. “I’ll just show you how 
1 played cricket today. I scored . . .” 

“Listen,” interrupted Minnie, as Nitir 
demonstrated his ability of playing erk 
ket, using her pen as a bat and her erase 
as a ball She was certainly not going t) 
listen to this nonsense. “Listen,” she saiil 
again in despair. “Please go and play in 
that corner, Nitin. I’ve to study now. 
From tomorrow my exams start. I’ll watch 
you playing cricket later.” She made a 
false promise, 

Nitin opened his mouth to protest. But 
on seeing Minnie’s grim face, decided bet- 
Icr. He settled quietly in one corner. Min¬ 
nie continued studying with her back turn¬ 
ed towards Nitin. “Every body cordinues 
its state of rest or uniform . . ” 
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“What’s Nitin doing?” A vague feeling 
of discomfort stirred inside her. Then, 
unable to bear her curiosity, she looked 
around. As she did. the book slid from 
her fingers and fell with a thud on the 
floor. 

Her eyes widened and she gave a gasp 
of horror. “NITIN”’ 

Nitin looked at her. his eyes dancing 
with a malicious glee. He stood on a chair 
which was balancing on the table danger¬ 
ously. while his hands held a box of 
Minnie’s favourite chocolates. 

“What the heck are you doing?” Minnie 
fumed. “You’ve got some nerve Whatever 
will your Mummy say if she sees you like 
Ihis'^ Won’t I be the one who will get into 
trouble? Will you get down or...” 

Nitin glanced at her apologetically. “So 
sorry,” he said, with one of his .sweetest 
smiles “I thought you wouldn’t mind.” 
lie grimaced ruefully “(’an T have this 


box, please.” 

“Certainly not,” Minnie said icily. 

“Just one,” begged Nitin. His lips curled 
with a defensive look. “If you don’t give 
me this, I’ll call Mummy,” he threatened. 

“What the...!” Minnie’s eyebrows shot 
up in a rage. She then realised the truth 
in Nitin’s words. He could easily make a 
row' about it. “Spoilt brat,” she said within 
her breath. Then she looked at him with 
dignity. “All right,” she said .ngraciously. 
“You can have it. I hope you get sick 
eating all that,” she added rudely. 

Nitin ignored her remark and curled up 
in an armchair. When she looked at him 
again, he was counting the chocolates. 

‘Perhaps he can’t do much harm now,’ 
she thought With an inward .sigh of re¬ 
lief. she relaxed. "Evcrij body contmiies in 
lis state of rest or uniform motion, unless 
compelled by some external force . . . ” 
she read from her Physics book 
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CRASH ! 

Minnie nearly jumped out of her skin. 
Heart pounding frantically, she whirled 
around. 

On the floor lay a broken ink bottle, the 
ink splashed neatly on the wall and rug. 

“Nitin,” she choked. ‘‘Oh God! What¬ 
ever will Mummy say . . . ?” 

“1 was just trying to balance it on my 
fingers.” Nitin said sheepishly. “Usually 1 
do it well, but ... ” 

Minnie’s temper flared. “You and your 
silly acrobatic tricks!” she growled. “Now 
see this frightful mess. Will you kinctly 
clear it or shall I spank you?” 

Nil in licked his lips “If you beat me 
I’ll call Mummy.” ho cried out meekly 

“Shut up.” Minnie snapped. “I ll send 
you out the very next moment you dis¬ 
turb me ” Silence followed. in which 
Minnie wondered what would follow next 

“Can I have your paints, please?” Nitin 
asked 

“No,” Minnie curtly replied. 

“Err . . Can I have this book?” ho ask¬ 
ed again 

“No.” Minnie hit out, 

“Why not-”’ 

Minnie had a desperate urge to fling 
the Physics book at his cheeky face. 

“Methinks the lady doth protest too 
much.” Nitin quoted with infuriating 
calmness 

“Don’t be ridiculous.” Minnie said 
stiffly. 

“I’ll tell Mum that you’re unfriendly.” 
Nitin retorted rudely. 

“Why you . . . !” Minnie spluttered, then 
took a deep breath, and in a rigid con¬ 
trolled voice said, “What do you want? 
Take it.” 

“Thanks,” Nitin said with mock courtesy. 

There was a long silence. The second.s 
seemed to drag like hours and when the 
door opened, Minnie was greatly relieved 
to see her aunt enter. “Hello dear, hope 


he wasn’t a trouble.” 

“Not at all,” said Minnie politely. 

“He can be a menace sometimes,” her 
aunt continued. 

“I suppose so,” Minnie agreed. 

“I’m glad you managed him well,” she 
said again. 

“Yes.” Minnie said shortly, wishing her 
aunt would take Nitin with her and leave. 

“Thanks a lot, dear,” Minnie’s aunt said 
with sincere gratitude. “I’m truly grate¬ 
ful to you. You’ve controlled him remark¬ 
ably well. I’m glad you could do so. After 
all, he’s staying here tonight.” 
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Story : Decpa Agarnal Illustrations : Saliana Pal 


6<.T MUST say, Anusha has an endless 

A supply of cals,” llajni said, glancing 
at tlie square-faced, stolid looking girl 
seated at the other end of the table. 

It was tea-time at Green Lawns School. 
Rows of chattering girls lined the tables 
in the dining room High, excited voices 
rose above the tinkle of teacups and the 
clatter of cutlery. 

Rajni herself was tall and skinny, with 
a mournful looking face that belied her 
fun-loving nature. 

“She certainly doesn't believe in shar¬ 
ing.” said Sunita. a tiny girl with two long 
plaits snaking down her back. 

"Isn't it awful having to sw'allow this 
muck, while Anusha gobbles down all those 
goodies. " grumbled Priya, the third and 


most lively member of the trio. She looked 
down disastefully at the sandwiches on her 
plate. “1 want to have ivaihr't and laddu 
too, not this stuff'” 

It was the middle of the term and the 
supply of eatables, or ‘tuck’ as the girls at 
the boarding school called it. brought from 
home, had long been exhausted. Now they 
had to make do with the plain hostel fare. 

Anusha had come back armed with a 
giant-sized tuck box. So, she still had a con¬ 
siderable stock left. Also, she never shared 
it with anyone, which helped to stretch it 
further. It did not make her very popular, 
but she did not care two hoots. 

The bell rang and the girls trooped out 
to the playground. 

‘■Pd love to teach her a lesson,” Priya 
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said, with a glint in her eye. I don’t suppose anyone looks in there for 

Rajni and Sunita exchanged alarmed months.” 
glances. They were familiar with that “That’s it!” Priya cried gleefully, 
look! “And suppose we’re caught?” Sunita 

“Pl-ease Priya, not another of your crazy objected, 
plans,” Rajni implored. “Oh, don’t be a bore!” Priya wrinkled 

Priya’s harebrained schemes invariably her nose. “We won’t be caught!” 
landed them in hot water. But her jaw was That night, when everyone was fast as¬ 
set determinedly. “I know what were go- leep, three figures crept down the creaky 
ing to do,” she said. “We’re going to hide wooden stairs and headed towards the din- 
her tuck box. At least we’ll be spared see- ing room. The door was bolted, Rajni, the 
ing her gorge all the time. I’ve got a terrific tallest tugged at the long, heavy bolt. If 
plan. We’ll creep down at night, sneak the fell with a crash, startling them out of their 
tuck box out of the dining room, and hide wits! Hearts pounding, they waited motion- 
it. What a shock she’ll get tomorrow!” less, but apparently no one had heard. 

“Hide i1? Where?” Sunita demanded. They headed for the place where rows of 
“It’s an enormous tuck box — as large as tuck boxes stood on shelves. Priya shone 
our clothes trunks.” her torch. It was easy to find the largest 

“How about the little store below the tuck box; getting it out was a different 
dormitory?” Rajni suggested, getting in- matter. 

volved in spite of her fears. “You know the Struggling and straining, they some¬ 
place w^hore Matron stores all the junk? how- managed to lug it to the hiding place. 
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They moved some of the junk aside and 
pushed it well to the back, covering it with 
some old curtains. 

Mis.sion accomplished, they crept back 
to bed and slept soundly. 

And what an uproar there was the next 
day! 'I'hough their contents were .some¬ 
times missing, never before had an entire 
tuck box vanished! 

Mrs. Mahajan. the teacher in charge of 
the dining room, was absolutely puzzled 
Anusha was absolutely enraged. The 
whole dining room buzzed with the auda¬ 
city of it all The matter was reported to 
the Principal, an extensive search was 
made, but somehow no one thought of 
looking in the store. 

“Gosh. I’m feeling a bit scared. ’ Sunita 
said later, out in the playground “What do 
w'e do now''" 

“Well.” said Priya thoughtfully, “we 
could just sit tight Rut 1 think if we ‘find’ 
the tuck box, it would be more interesting. 
I wonder if .Anusha will be grateful.” 

“.And reward us wdth some tuck? No 
wav'” Rajni shook her head doubllully 
“Rut how do you plan to ‘find’ it?” 

“Wait and see,” said Priya mysteriously 
“Wait — and .see. Rut 1 won’t find it in a 
iiurry Let her stew for a couple of days." 

And slew she did! The hunt continued, 
high and low. round and about Appeals 
were made to the .guilty to confess, but to 
no avail. I'lie trio stood their ground, 
though it was tough, trying to act as 
ignorant as the others' 

Priya refu.sed to divulge her plan to her 
friends Rut in class the next da\, they 
were all startled by a sudden cra.sh Priya 
had knocked over her ink bottle' 

•■\'erv careless.” the ela.ss teacher scold 
ed ••(hi and get the cleaning lliiul and the 
rags trom the old store ” 

Dropping ink was considered almost a 
crime! Rajni and Sunita exchanged mean¬ 
ingful glances. 


Priya raced off, grinning. She pulled the 
door and found some rags in the store. 
Then she took a deep breath and prepared 
to ‘find’ the tuck box. And then — she got 
a real shock. The pile of curtains had 
gone — and so had the tuck box! 

“Impossible!” she muttered and search¬ 
ed the store frantically Rut it Just w'as 
not there’ 

Her friends were shocked when Priya 
came back and began to scrub the floor 
without a word. Rursling with curiosity, 
they waited for the lunch bell to ring. 
Priya completed her task and went to keep 
the things back in the store She searched 
the place again, hoping she had been mis¬ 
taken. Rut there was absolutely no sign 
of the luck box. 

“What happened?” Rajni and Sunita 
both pounced on her when she returned. 

Priya looked around carefully to see if 
anyone was listening “It's not there!” she 
w'hispered 

“What'” they exclaimed, unable to be¬ 
lieve their ears. 

••It’s vanished. I looked and looked and 
looked Rut not a trace'” 

“Rut where did it go. and who could 
have taken it? It certainly hasn't been dis¬ 
covered.” Rajni w'ondered. 

All three fell silent, trying to figure out 
the mystery 

Finally. Sunita said hesitantly, “ 1)0 you 
- -d'you think Matron came across it and 
had it removed?” 

Priya's face lit up. “That’s it' She found 
it and didn't realise w'hat it was. And sent 
it off to the loft!” 

And that was exactly what had happen¬ 
ed Matron had suddenly decided to have 
the old curtains turned into laundry bags. 
When she picked up the pile, she was sur¬ 
prised to see a box An absent-minded old 
lady, she didn’t connect it w'ith the miss¬ 
ing tuck box. She thought a clothes box 
had been put there by mistake. 
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Immediately, she summoned Munnan, 
the odd job man, thinking he was respon¬ 
sible. When he looked surprised to see the 
box there, she thought he was putting on 
an act. Off went the tuck box—straight to 
the loft—to be stored with the empty 
trunks. 

“Eeks!” Uajni squealed, thinking of the 
goodies getting mouldy in the loft! ‘What 
do we do now?” 

“Simple!” Priya said nonchalantly. “Get 
the box back!” 

“But how?” Sunita demanded. “You and 
your crackpot ideas!” 

“No problem,” Priya replied. “I’ll catch 
Munnan. He’ll know where it is. And he’s 
so dimwitted, he won’t ask too many 
questions.” 

“I hope he doesn’t,” Sunita said doubt¬ 
fully. 


After classes, everyone went to tidy up. 
The strategic moment to tackle Munnan, 
Priya decided, because Matron would be 
busy in the dressing rooms. 

She found him lounging against a wall, 
puffing on a bidi. 

She tried to pull a bluff. “That box you 
removed from the store,” she said autho¬ 
ritatively, “Matron said to put it back!” 

Munnan stared at her uncomprehend- 
ingly. Priya’s heart sank, thinking she had 
goofed. 

Then he said resentfully, “Take it out, 
put it back, and I get a shout for no 
reason.” 

He slouched off muttering to himself. 
Priya hung around near the store, rather 
nervous, in spite of the self assurance she 
had displayed earlier. Munnan came at 
last, with the box. She quickly cainouflag- 
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ed it with some dusters and piled news¬ 
papers around it. Then she da.shed off to 
tidy up. 

She was almost late for tea. “I got it!” 
she whispered to her friends. 

Rajni and Sunila sighed with relief, but 
her next words gave them a shook. "Rajin, 
it’s your turn to spill ink’” 

Rajni paled ”1 can’t," she said. "Ask 
Sunita.” 

”1 refuse,” Sunita said emphatically. 
Priya frowned and kept quiet Rut, out 
in the filayground, she said, "We’!] have 
to put the fuck box back tonight ” 

“No'" Rajni groaned "We might get 
caught'” 

"Let’s toss,” Sunita suggested "WJu) 
ever lo.ses will have to ‘find’ the tuck box ” 
They tossed, and alas for Rajni, she 
lost' She spent the whole evening in an 
agony of anticipation The next day was 
wor.se Finally, in the last period, she screw¬ 
ed up the courage somehow and knocked 
her ink bottle over. 

The class teacher was lunous "What’s 
going on”” she said. "Kvervday someone’s 
dropping ink. Get the cleaning things'” 

Gloomily Rajni went ofl' to the store. 
She opened it and began to uncover the 
box .She’d just nnished, wdien who should 
fome along, but the Principal! 

"What are you doing here?” she asked 
sharply "Why aren’t you in class?” 
"Ma'am, I spilt ink,” Rajni stammered. 
The Principal glared at her 
Desjierately, Rajni continued, it was now 
or never "Th. . this box - 1 th-think it’s 
Anusha’s tuck box ” 

The Pniuipal looked {uizzled ‘Speak 
U[).” she said sternly, "don’t mumble ” 
Rajni swallowed hard and saiil. ‘‘The 
missing tuck box It’s here ” 

"What”” the Principal demanded sharp¬ 
ly "Who put it there"” 

Rajni shook her head dumbly. She just 
didn’t know what to say! Then, things be¬ 


gan to happen. First, Mrs. Mahajan was 
called, and was utterly flabbergasted to 
see the tuck box there. Next, to Rajni’s 
horror. Munnan was summoned. 

"I don’t know anything,” he said. 
"Matron told me to remove it. then a girl 
told me to put it back.” He looked hard 
at the quaking Rajni. "Not her, another 
girl ” 

.lust then school gave over. The girls 
came .'='treaining out of class and crowded 
around curiously. Thrilled to bits, .Anusha 
came forward eagerly to claim her tuck 
box P>ut she got a rude shock. 

"I’m keeping this,’’ the Principal said. 
“You don’t need such a large tuck box. 
W(*’rc not starving you here. The contents 
will be distributed among the .ser\'ants’ 
children It’s a source of temptaticn to 
others ” 

Priya grinned triumphantly. but then 
the Principal’s c>o fell on Rajni. "I'll see 
to it that the culprits arc caught and 
inmished ” .She added. "And you, you’ve 
to write *I Avill not spill ink’ five hundred 
lime.s! ” 

"You and your wonderful ideas!” 
Sunita said scathingly as the girls walked 
olT ‘Poor Rajni!” 

Inifiulsively, Priya da.shed off alter the 
Ihincipal. 

“Sto])'” Sunita cried. 

But Priya had already caught up "Ma- 
■nn. ma’am.” she said breathles.sly. “It 
wasn’t her fault.” The Principal looked 
astonished. "I made her drop the ink!” 

"You too write a task,” said the Prin¬ 
cipal and strode aw'ay. 

"Phew'” Priya sighed w'ith relief. "Are 
\ou satisfied?” she asked Sunita, who had 
linalls overtaken her, ‘‘I’ve also been pun¬ 
ished ” 

Sunita almost fainted "You didn't eon- 
le.ss”" 

Priya smiled wickedly, enjoying her dis¬ 
comfiture. "Well.” she said, ‘‘partly . . .” 
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Story: Elizabeth Achar Illustrations: Chitrakala Varma 


SHERING, go away, I’ve work to 
1 do,” cried her mother. 

“Ma, listen to me. You’ll believe me when 
1 show you something.” 

”0 Tshering, you and your stories' What 
a fantastic imagination you have. What is it 
this time?” Tshering’s mother had heard 
her (ell her friends about a science lesson 
cn cre-histcric animals, dinosaurs or some¬ 
thing, that she had read in school bclorc 
the holidays had started. So she teased 
Tiering, “You went to the land of 
dinosaurs?” 

“Yes ma, it’s true. I did go to the land 
of dinosaurs.” 

“Okay, Tshering, why don’t you lake a 
second trip and leave me in peace for some¬ 
time? I’ve lots of things to do. Your father 
IS returning from his expedition tomorrow, 
you know that.” 

Tshering lived at the foothills of the 
Himalayas. Her father was a famous 
sherpa who had gone with many expedi¬ 
tions to the Himalayas. He was presently 
away with a group of French climbers. 
Tshering’s elder sister and younger bro¬ 
ther both were away at boarding school. 
Their vacation had not yet started, and 
they had one more week to go, while 
Tshering’s holidays had already started. She 
went to a local school, with Takashi. Suk- 
sha, Danny, and others. 

“Okay, ma, I’m going over to Suksha’s. 
At least she’ll listen to me.” 

Tshering went down the winding road to 
Suksha’s house. There were tall pine and 
juniper trees on both sides. The road—it 


was not much of a road—was just a regu 
lar path, of rock and mud, with pine need¬ 
les heaped up on the ground. Tshering 
spied a blue speckled bird flying away at 
the noise she made. That was the Whistling 
Thrush. ‘This is a beautiful place.’ she 
thought to herself, ‘but what I saw last 
night was truly out of this world. Did I 
really see it? If 1 did not see it, what’s 
this? Where did I get it from?’ She looked 
at something that she held in her palm 
With all these thoughts going round in her 
head, she reached Suksha’s house. She 
climbed up the wooden steps and yelled 
for her friend. 

“Suksha. Suka. are you there? Come with 
me. I’ve something to tell you and show 
you. Something happened to me yesterday 
Oh! What a fantastic experience it was. 
You must hear all about it,” Tshering went 
on. 

Suksha yelled back, “Tshering, 1 hope 
it’s not another of your tall stories. I’ve 
heard enough of them, but wait, I’m just 
coming.” 

Tshering did not wait for her friend. She 
felt offended. She walked on, muttering to 
herself. ‘If they don’t listen it’s their pro¬ 
blem. They don’t know what they’re miss¬ 
ing. I’ll wait till my sister comes back 
How thrilled she’ll be when she sees 
this.’ She lovingly looked at the object she 
held in her hand. It was so unique. 

Tshering walked arcund the hillside for 
sometime before she went home. When 
she reached the backyard, she went to a 
mound of dry pine needles and buried hex 
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treasure there. She covered it with more 
pine needles and then walked into her 
house, loudly thumping on the wooden 
floors. 

“Ma, when will Chiki be back?” 

“Just a few more days, Tshering.' 

“Few more days? Oh! 1 can’t wait till 
then.” 

“Wail for what, dear?” 

“Nothing, ma.” 

Tshering walked to her room and picked 
up a book to read. Soon, it was dinner and 
then bed time. Here the sun rose early 
and set early, loo. So people usually had 
an early dinner. Tshering had her plateful 
of rice and told her mother she was go¬ 
ing to bed soon, so that it would be mor¬ 


ning—soon. 

Tshering pulled up the quilt and thought 
about her friend of the previous night. 
Did all that really happen or had she 
dreamed it all up? But, then, where did 
that thing come from? Soon she fell 
asleep. 

“Ssh, Ssh, Ssh . . . 

Ssh Ssh, Ssh ...” 

Tshering sat up in her bed, rubbing her 
eyes. She peered out of the window, won¬ 
dering from where the noise was coming. 
She was not as surprised as she was the 
previous night. She jumped out of the bed 
and leaned out of the window. 

“Oh, Diplo, are you really there? You’ve 
come again! I wish Suksha could see you 
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now. Nobody believed me.'’ 

Ssh! Ssh! Ssh! It was all that this 
double-storey tall animal, with a long, huge 
neck and a long, thick tail, and a long huge 
body would say. Diplo, as Tshering had 
named her friend, prodded and pushed her 
on to his back. 

“Oh, Diplo! Your back is so cold!” She 
then remembered that Diplo was a reptile 
and their body temperatures were the 
same as the temperature outside, And it 
was so cold outside. Now, on Diplo’s back, 
she was swaying away. Once more to the 
mountains and beyond. Diplo seemed to 
be making a lot of noise, ssh-ssh-ing, and 
grunting away. Tshering kept creeping 
up its long nock till she almost reached 
its tiny head, tiny as compared with the 
rest of Diplo's body. 

“Hey! Sounds like Diplo is talking!” 

Diplo was actually saying something- 
surprises would never cease! Diplo was 
talking and that, too, in Nepalese, her own 
language. 



Diplo was saying, “Life is getting tough. 
Most of the food back there is getting 
finished, and it seems to be getting colder 
and colder. I feel that my blood will soon 
freeze. Poor usi Looks like, it’s all going 
to bo over very soon. Many of us have 
already died ” 

“Diplo, what do you eat?’’ Tshering 
asked. 

“1 eat loaves. I'luits, anything vegeta¬ 
rian. hut some of us are carnivorous and 
eat flesh ’’ 

“Diplo, would any one of you eat me?” 
'Dihering interrupted. 

“No. you’re on my back and I'm so big 
They won’t reach you, and I can also run 
fast, even swim, which those animals can¬ 
not So. you’re safe, Tshering.” 

“Diplo. how did you know my name?” 

“Ssh ssh, 1 know' a lot about you, ’I’sher- 
ing.’’ continued Diplo “I know, your 
father goi's on expeditions, 1 know' you 
love to read Many nights I've come and 
peeped in on you from your window 
'I’sheriiig. probably this is the last time I 
may he corning down to your land, that’s 
why I thought I shouk! take you for a last 
ride ” 

Tshering looked around and remarked. 
“Oh. look at those trees. fhe\'re so huge 
and the leaves are so beautiful, but some 
of these Iruits stink ’’ 

"The\'re the (iinko fruit we love to eat. 
.Some ot them are delicious, but this place 
was much greener in tho.se days, some 160 
million years ago, when I was young Now 
it looks as though it’s the end.” 

Tshering was once again struck by all 
that she saw .She saw a huge Irzard-like 
thing flying between the tall trees tow-ards 
her When it was flying above, it was as 
if a huge cloud had come on the sky. 
She clung to Diplo. 

Diplo told her not to be scared “That 
fellow won't harm you,” he assured her. 

She saw something that looked roughly 


like an ostrich scurrying into the gree¬ 
nery. Diplo told her it had laid eggs, but 
he did not think they would hatch. He 
said it was just like the egg he had given 
her yesterday. Tshering looked down 
from Diplo’s great height into the water 
and saw' Icthio swimming along and then 
suddenly jumping out of the water. She 
thought to herself, ‘What a treat all this 
IS. How sad, only I would know and no 
one would believe mel’ 

Suddenly, out of the bushes came a 
huge, deadly looking one. This one .seem¬ 
ed to challenge Diplo. His forelegs were 
short, with sharp claw's. and it looked as 
if he was standing on his two huge legs 
and thick tail. His teeth wore bared, ready 
for a kill Diplo grunted “He’s Alio, a 
nesh-eater ” 

-Mlo turned and Tshering scioamed. 
“Kun, Diplo, run' He’s going to eat me!” 

Diplo did not argue, but turned and 
started, thumping his w'ay back to human 
land Tshering clung to his huge neck 
Dijilo dodged the trees and climbed over 
thc‘ hills and, even before Tshering could 
say anything, she W'as pushed in from her 
window on to her bed. 

Tshering sat up dazed and kept staring 
and rubbing her eyes in the darkness, for 
it W'as still night hero 

She heard the “ssh-ssh” once again. 
Diplo was saying good-bye, 

“Don’t forget me, Tshering,” he said 
before vanishing. 

She was still staring at the window 
when she saw the first rays of sun coming 
over the hills. 

Ilalf-an-hour later, she was still looking 
out of the window when her mother came 
in. “Tshering. you’re dressed up already 
How did you get up so early? Yes, of 
course. Papa is coming back and you're ex¬ 
cited' Dcme down and have your milk 
You seem still half awake, though you’re 
all dressed.” 
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“Yes, mother, I’m coming,” Tshering 
replied simply. 

Her mother went down. Tshering walk¬ 
ed up to her window and leaned out. 
There was nobody outside. Diplo must 
have gone back. Was he here in the first 
place? Or was she dreaming? Or did it all 
really happen? 

She went down and drank her milk and 
rushed to the pine needles where she had 
buried the huge egg which Diplo had given 
her the previous night. 

Dig. Scatter. But where was it? She dug 
and scattered the needles everywhere, 
but there was no egg. The huge white 
solid thing that she had held in her hand 
only yesterday was not there! 

She sat down among the needles, won 
dering Confused and perplexed, she did 
not know what to say. How would she 
tell- anybody? Nobody would believe her 
now. She had no proof of her story. 

She went back to her room. She was 
quiet all morning, .A.fternoon, her father 


came back. He said he had an exciting 
trip and found something unique. 

Tshering was still quiet when she went 
up to her father and asked what it 
was he had found. Her father pulled 
out something from his rucksack. 

Tshering stood in shocked silence. On 
her father’s palm lay an egg. The egg 
Diplo had given her! 

How did her father get it? 

Did Diplo really take her out? 

Did she see all that land, or had she 
just imagined it? 

Oh! how many questions, but no answers! 

She heard her father saying if was a 
dinosaur fossil egg that they had found 
among the rocks, and it was at least 160 
million years old. She kept looking at it, 
then in a trance, walked to her room. 

So many questions. Diplo, Alio, Icthio. 
Those huge green trees with huge fruits. 
Were they really there? Beyond the hills? 
Or was it just her imagination? 
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story : Tanmoy Triputhi 
Illustrations : Shalini Mithal 


D IIEEliA.I sighed and stepped out of 
his house, dressed in a neatly ; ressed 
white shirt and navy-blue shorts — his 
school uniform. Shifting his bag lo the 
other shoulder, he ambled down the path. 

Me was depressed. Everyday, until he 
had that nasty light with Navin, he used 
to go to school with him, joking anti chat¬ 
ting all the way. But now-, just three weeks 
back, he had had a big quarrel with him, 
a quarrel nasty enough to break their 
friendship 

Later, Dheeraj had repented and had 
wanted to make it up with Navin. But he 
still seemed to be very annoyed, and kept 
avoiding Dheeraj. .As a result, he teit dis¬ 
gusted, and stopped trying to make iriends 
with Navin again But in his heart of 
hearts, he could not bear the separation 
from Navin. He had been his best friend 
The ringing of a cycle-bell drew h m 
out of his reverie. He looked up as a 
bicycle shot past him. He recognised the 


cyclist — Navin Despondently, Dheeraj 
stared after the receding figure, recoll¬ 
ecting all that the two had done together 
when they were the best of friends. 

'J’hey had shared all their joys and 
sorrows, and all their secrets. A cold lump 
settled at the pit of his stomach, as all 
the fun they had had last Diwali, flooded 
back into his mind. But this year, thought 
Dheeraj remorsefully, things would not be 
the same without Navin. 

In an attempt to shake off his depres¬ 
sion, Dheeraj tried to think of other 
pleasant things — his new cricket set, the 
exquisite pair of tennis shoes, ana the 
other lovely things that he was literally 
flooded with — but he could not get his 
mind off Navin. There was no joy in keep¬ 
ing everything to oneself. True joy lay 
in sharing, and Dheeraj had experienced 
this. 

A screech of brakes made Dheeraj look 
up. A stray dog had suddenly rushed 
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ahead, right in Navin’s path. Panicking, 
the boy had instantly applied the brakes 
and brought his vehicle to an abrupt 
halt before it could ram into the animal. 

However, it was something else that 
arrested Dheeraj’s attention. Navin’s bag 
had been flung open, causing a thick book 
to fall out into the nearby bushes. Un¬ 
aware, Navin had mounted his bicycle and 
sped away. 

As soon as he was far away. Dheeraj 
ran over to where he had seen the book 
fall and recovered it. To his great sur¬ 
prise, it turned out to be Navin’s most 
prized stamp-album! 

Dheeraj eyed the album exultanily, hi.s 
mind conjuring up all sorts of ideas of 
revenge. Now he could get back at Navin 
for everything. His first thought was to 
dash back home, and fling the album into 
the fire. 

But the sight of the rare stamps 
that the album contained, wrought a 
change in his plans. Rememberiiig the 
hard work Navin had put into it and the 
money he had spent to build up his collec¬ 
tion, Dheeraj just could not bring iiimself 
to let all his hard work go up in flames 
He knew how enthusiastic a philateli.st 


Navih was, and visualised him sobbing 
his heart out when he would find his 
precious album missing. 

At once Dheeraj came to a firm decision. 
He would take the album with him to 
class, and try to replace it in Navin’s bag 
without his knowledge. 

There was no one in the classroom. Ap¬ 
parently, everybody was outside, playing. 
This suited Dheeraj well. He pulied out 
the album from his bag and crept up to 
Navin’s desk where his bag lay. He was 
on the verge of pushing the album into it. 
when a shout stopped him. 

“Aha!” cried a horrified Navin, striding 
in. “I’ve caught someone in the act of 
stealing.. .goodness! My album!” He 
marched over to Dheeraj, who stood stun¬ 
ned, with the album in his hand. He knew 
Navin wanted to shake him by the shoul¬ 
ders, and show him up in front of the 
others who had by now returned to the 
classroom. 
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Dheeraj stood there, transfixed, and fell 
tears pricking his eyes. Here he was trying 
to do Navin a good turn, and was being 
accused of a vile act in front of his inends. 

“Wait a bit!” cried a voice from the 
doorway. Everyone whipped around, 
astonishment writ large on their faces. 
It was Vikram, their monitor. 

“What d’you mean?” Navin demanded, 
perplexed, while Dheeraj stared hazily. 

' Look here, Navin,” Vikram said severe¬ 
ly, “you shouldn’t be too hasty in your 
reactions. First, try 1o comprehend the 
situation, then act accordingly.” 

Navin looked quizzically at him. 

“What I mean is this,” the monitor went 
on. “You su.spcct and accuse Dheeraj of 
attempting to steal your album, isn’t it? 
Well, he was doing just the opposite. He 
was trying to restore it to you. En route 
to school, when it fell out of ycur bag, 
Dheeraj picked it up. Why, he could’ve 
kept i1 for himself, or even I'estroyed itl 
You wouldn't even have known. But he 
didn’t do that.” 

“H. how do you know a l this?” Navin 
stammered. 

“I saw everything,” was the reply 



“Now. shake hands and make it uj), will 
you? It’s high time you two made up 
with each other!” 

Trembling with emotion, Navin extend¬ 
ed his hand and Dheeraj shook it, a leeling 
of limitless joy sweeping over him. amid 
the shouts of the others. 


Love and Affection 

By Arvind Tahim (12) 


Give lore to all. 

Bii ijour deeds yen'll be x'ery tall. 

To all be very kind. 

And by your kindness a number of friends you'll find. 
Do not harm anyene. 

For your lie^p. gratitude yen'll have from ereryone. 

Be good. 

Feel good. 

That's how you’ll be successful in your life. 
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REMEMBERING ‘CHACHA’ NEHRU 


A Pat For A Prize 

Story: R.K. Murthi Illustration: Sahana Pal 


ttr^UT, Chitra. . . . you’re eight. You’re 

J3 old enough to understand. I can’t 
delay my departure. I’ve to do as per the 
orders issued to me. I’ve been posted out, 
and we all have to leave soon. I can’t delay 
my departure just because you’ve to re¬ 
ceive the First Prize you had won in 
Shankar’s Children’s Competition,” pleaded 
the father with his daughter. He was 
Mr.' K.R Narayanan, then a member of 
the Indian Foreign Service now a Union 
Minister 

The year was 1960. The news that 
Chitra had won the First Prize for a poem 
that she had entered made her dizzy with 
excitement. The additional news that a 
function was to be organised when Pandit 
Nehru would give aw'ay the prizes thrilled 
her. She could not have asked for any¬ 
thing better in life. She was just eight. 
For her the whole world, at that moment, 
revolved round the prize and the prospect 
of receiving it from Chacha Nehru All 
other things were secondary 

So, when her father tried to convince 
her that she must get reconciled to the 
fact that she possibly could not receive the 
prize from Panditji, she refused to give in 
easily. She tried to argue with him. She 
told him in simple words how much she 
looked forward to the occasion. “Can’t you 
put off your departure by a few days?” she 
w'as almost in tears as she made a last 
appeal, though deep within she knew there 


w'as no chance of his agreeing to her plea. 

“Oh, Chitra,” Mr. Narayanan drew her 
into his arms. The girl sank her face in 
his chest and sobbed. He patted her 
gently, ran his lingers through her hair, 
but no amount of affection at that time 
would really i-oothe the girl. For her, it 
was as if the end of the world had come. 
If she could not receive the prize from 
Chacha Nehru, then nothing else mattered. 
She had set her heart on it. Suddenly, 
disappointment had descended in the form 
of a posting abroad for her father 

It w'as then that an idea came to Mr. 
Narayanan. He gently lilted Chitra’s face 
and told her, “Chitra, I think I’ll be able 
to take you to the Prime Ministei. You 
know he meets people everyday, in the 
morning. I’ll take you along. And if we’re 
lucky, we may even get a chance to explain 
to him your problem. That’s the best 1 
can do.’’ 

“Oh. Dad.. .” For once, the pain in her 
heart seemed to ebb. It was not a bad pro¬ 
position, after all. She could at least stand 
close to the Prime Minister. 

A fev/ days later, Chitra and her parents 
reached Teen Murti House, and made a 
beeline for the Reception. Mr. Narayanan 
gently squeezed Chitra’s hand, as she 
looked up and gave him a wide smile. That 
w'as an indication that the pain which had 
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racked her had lost its bite. She was 
excited. She glued her eyes on the 
entrance, waiting for (’hacha Nehru to 
make his appearance 

Pandit Nehru came briskly down the 
stairs. The crowd gathered in the lawns 
and at the Reception became re.stive They 
craned their necks to get a glimpse of the 
Prime Minister. 

Pandit Nehru greeted the public with 
a nnrnaslc. He reached out to a small 
girl and held her close Me then turned 
and saw Mr, Narayanan lie knitted his 
eyebrows and asked, “What’re you doing 
here*^” 

The diiilomal explained how his daughter 
Chitra had won the F'irst Prize for her 
poem and how keen she was to receive the 
prize from the Prime Minister, at the func¬ 
tion to be organised by Shankar, However, 
as he had been posted abroad, he would 
not be in Delhi. "Chitra is terribly dis- 
a])pointed. 1 thought I would bring her 
along so that she can at least meet you.” 

“All. so you won the First Prize, c'hitra? 
Congratulations' Have you got a copy of 
>our iioeniV” Pandit Nehru asked. 

‘‘Yes, sir,” C’hitra unfolded the sheet on 
which she had copied the poem and handed 
it to Chacha Nehru. 

Panditji read the poem “\'ery good. I 
think I’ve already seen it in Shankar’s 
ChiUlrcti's i\'ut)ibcr .Ah. here are a num¬ 
ber of students from Delhi University. 
Come on. Chitra read the poem to them ” 

Pandit Nehru signalled to the students 
to gather round him. “This little girl has 
won the First Prize in the International 


Children’s Competition held by Shankar. 
See. we’ve a little budding poet here!” 

Chitra then read out the poem (see 
lacing page). The students applauded in 
appreciation. Chitra felt their cheers 
reverberating. It was the best gift she 
could have received. She was standing 
by the side of the Prime Minister of 
India Besides, she had a captive audi¬ 
ence. an admiring one at that. She finished 
reading the poem and turned towards 
Chacha Nehru. 

Panditji patted her and said, “Weil done, 
(’hitra. . . I’m glad my little girl has already 
proved her innate skill. Wish you all the 
best, C’hitra. All the best,” Pandit Nehru 
repeated the words as he bent down, 
ki.s.sed the girl, and moved ahead to greet 
other visitors. 

Chitra watched the receding figure. 
Her eyes followed him. She had had a 
glimpse of his greatness. The meeting 
with him had lifted her spirits Why, he 
had even complimented her, he had stood 
by her side, made her recite the poem to 
an audience. In a way, it was the best 
thing that could have happened to her. 
She was the star of the show — an exclu¬ 
sive show. Something so different from a 
formal awards ceremony where she would 
have been only one of many stars! 

“Oh, Dad, I'm so happy...” Chitra clung 
to her father before turning once again to 
watch Pandit Nehru, at some distance, 
talking animatedly with a few farmers. 
Then Chitra and her parents moved off. 

“You can now go. Dad... we all can go. 
I don’t have to be here for the award 
function. I’ve already received it from 
Chacha Nehru.” Chitra sounded as if she 
was now scaling the heights of delight. 
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the moon 


Where is the moon, oh stars? 

Oh, it is coining behind the trees. 
Like a flower blooming in the sky. 

Said the night to the moon, 

‘Let me go to sleep.’* 

And the moon said to the night, 
“Let us stay aivake.” 


And I said, “Oh moon, oh moon. 
Why wander through the night? 
If you come and sleep with me, 
How nice that loould be!” 


Chifra Narayanan 





Introducing Gujarat 


Gujarat became a State of the Union 
of India on May 1. 1960, after the 
Bombay Reorganization Act, by which 
the Northern and Western zones of 
the erstwhile Bombay Presidency 
were made a separate State—Gujarat, 
while the rest became Maharashtra. 
The division was made largely on 
linguistic basis. 

Gujarat's history can be traced back 
to almost 3,600 years. Lotnal in 
Gujarat is the only archaeological site 
in Indian territory that corresponds to 
lh(' ilarajijian and Mohenjo-daro ex¬ 
cavations Lothal also moans dead 
body, which is surprisingly what 
iVlohenjo-daro meaas^—the mound of 
the di'ad' 

Mention of Gujarat in Puranic litera¬ 
ture traces its origins to Anarta who 
ruled over this area. .Iain literary 
works thereafter confirm that with 
the Kshatrapa rulers, Anarta and 
Saiirashtra became jiarts of the Gupta 
empire under Ghandragupta Vikram- 
aditya. iluen Tsang’s visit to V’alabhi 
in 640 .\ 1) records that the Maitrakas 
had taken over from the Guptas. The 
Arabs destroyed the Maitrakas, and 
Dadda of the Pratiharas brought it 
under Gurjara rule at Nandol 

Vikramaditya of the Chalukyas con¬ 
quered Lata for his brother — three 
powerlul dynasties ruled Gujarat, 
Gurjara in the north. Chalukya in the 
south, and Maitraka in Saurashtra. 
With the latter’s destruction, the 
Rastrakutas and Pratiharas held sway. 


The hazy period of the 9th century is 
follow^ed by the golden period of the 
Solankis. A little later took place the 
invasions of Mahmud Ghazni (1002- 
1064). who plundered the wealth of 
Gujarat and w^ent away. Karnadev 
Vaghela was overthrown by Allaudin 
Khilji (1297), after which Gujarat 
also became a part of the Muslim 
empire The Maratha supremacy fol¬ 
lowed upto 1819 — after which the 
entire area came under the British. 
From the early 20lh century, Gujarat’s 
contribution to the struggle for free¬ 
dom is only too well-known 

The word 'Gujarat' comes from the 
Prakrit Gujjaratta or Gurjara Rashtra, 
which means ‘the land of the Gur- 
jaras’ It was only under the Chalu¬ 
kyas or Solankis (10th ceniury A.D.) 
that the area was unified into what we 
know today as Gujarat. 

The first of the 12 sacred jyotirlingas. 
the shrine of Lord Somnath (ravaged 
many times by Mahmud of Ghazni 
and Muhammad of Ghor) is at Prabhasa 
Patan. 210 km from Rajkot Major 
reconstruction work on the shrine 
was started 39 years ago, on May 8, 
1950. All work was completed this 
year (also the Mahakumbh year) and 
could be seen in its entire glory for 
the first time on Mahasivaratri day — 
March 6, 1989. 

Palitana is the holy place for Jains, 
for. on the 603m high Shetrunjaya 
Hills are the 863 Jain temples—some 
of them made of pure marble. 
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The Pavagadh temples in the heart of 
Gujarat are dedicated to Mahakali 
and Bhadrakali. 

About 150 km from the holy city of 
Dwaraka is Porbandar — the birth 
place of the saint of Ahimsa, Mohan¬ 
das Karamchand Gandhi, the father 
of our nation. Though this is now on 
the tourist map, of greater importance 
is the Sabarmati ashram, which 
Gandhiji established after his return 
from South Africa. 

Porbandar—Mahatma Gandhi’s birth¬ 
place—is also supposed to be the na¬ 
tive place of Lord Krishna’s impover¬ 
ished friend—Sudama. For a time. 

' therefore, Porbandar was also known 
as Sudamapuri. 

Gujarat is the foremost manulacturer 
of salt. Gandhiji’s Salt Satyagraha. 
too, was launched from Dandi on the 
western coast of Gujarat. 

The Satyagraha Ashram in Bardoli is 
famous because Sardar Vallabhbhal 
Patel launched his Satyagraha for 
freedom from this place in 1928. 

Among the many and varied handi¬ 
crafts of Gujarat are the typical 
Kutchhi or Saurashtrian embroidery 
with mirrorwork; the tie-and-dye or 
bandini style of dyeing fabric; and 
the fabulous ‘patola’ saris. 

The port of Kandla is India's only free 
trade zone. 

Garba—^the main dance form of Gaja- 
almost 1,500 fairs and 2,000 festivals. 


Prominent among them are Nav- 
ratri (or 9 days of fasting and feast¬ 
ing before Dussehra). Another very 
colourful and gay event is the annual 
Kite Festival celebrated on Makar 
Sankranti day — January 14, every 
year. It has the entire populace, 
especially in Ahmedabad (which also 
houses the Kite Museum) on the 
rooftops, flying kites of all shapes, 
sizes, and colours. 

Garba—the main dance form of Guja¬ 
rat, performed originally during the 
Navaratri festival—is danced in hon¬ 
our of Goddess Amba. Women wear¬ 
ing brightly coloured full skirts with 
bandini odhnis, perform this dance by 
moving in circular fashion, clapping 
their hands and singing. On their 
heads, they carry perforated earthern 
pots with lighted oil lamps. "When 
men perform this dance, it is known 
as Garbi. 


Raas—said to have been Lord Krish¬ 
na’s favourite dance—is also among 
the foremost dances of Gujarat— 
especially of the Saurashlra region. 
The peak time for Raas is also Nava¬ 
ratri. It is primarily performed by 
men, though women, too, join the 
dance. Though it can be performed 
by merely clapping one’s hands and 
moving in the typical circular motion, 
Raas is better known today as Dandiya 
Racs, because it is performed with 
small sticks or batons held in the 
hand. Men usually wear the typical 
white frocked coatees, with tight 
white pyjamas and a shawl tied round 
the waist to dance the Raas, but often 
it is danced in disguise to prove that 
Raas does not recognise barriers of 
caste, creed, age or prosperity. 
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Dwaraka—Once Upon a Time 

Text : Bliavana Nair Illustrations : Mallika Sen 


R ecent underwater archaeological 
surveys in the Arabian Sea have 
brought to light the abode of Lord Krishna 
— Dwaraka 'I'he excavations reveal that 
it belonged to the period of Mahabharata, 
in all probability, established between the 
15th and 14th century BC. 

What follows is the story of how Dwaraka 
came to be. 

Kansa ruled Mathura, though his father, 
llgrasena, was the crowned king. Kansa 
was a ruthless king, feared by one and 
all, even his own family. 

Devaki was his cousin. When she was 
wedded to Vasudeva, the chief of Shoora 
Yadavas, sage Narada came to Kansa. He 
asked Kansa to give up his evil ways and 
become God-fearing Kansa laughed it off, 
saying he feared neither man nor God. 
Narada then prophesied his death at the 
hands of the eighth son of Devaki. 

After this, Kansa knew no peace. In a 
bid to avert the prophecy, Kansa began 
killing all children born to Devaki. The 
entire population of Mathura was aghast, 
but there was nothing they could do. 
lip to their ears with Kansa’s tyranny, 
they prayed for a deliverer 

Devaki’s eighth son, Krishna, was born 
while the elements raged outside. Vasu¬ 
deva. aided by them, took up the blue¬ 
skinned baby and crossed the .swelling 
Yamuna and reached Vrindavan. Yashoda, 
the wife of VTindavan’s chief, Nanda, had 
at that moment given birth to a baby girl. 
Vasudeva placed Krishna beside a sleeping 
Yashoda. picked up the baby girl, and 
hurried back to Mathura. Kansa. though 
surprised that Devaki’s eighth child was 
a girl, nevertheless killed the child without 


thinking twice. 

Krishna grew up in Vrindavan as a 
cowherd, loved by one and all—man and 
animal. His pranks were the bane of Vrin¬ 
davan but a flash of his eyes and a mischie¬ 
vous smile soon earned him reprieve 
from even the most hardened people. 

Meanwhile, a dying Minister’s last words 
revealed to Kansa that Devaki’s eighth son 
was alive. All his old fears, laid to rest 
earlier, came surging back in full force 
and haunted him day and night. His mind 
worked furiously to find a solution to 
bring the end of Krishna. Kansa did not 
mind dying in a battle, but dying at the 
hands of a mere boy galled him. He decid¬ 
ed to destroy Kirshna even at the cost of 
the lives of others. 

King Ugrasena had held an Ashvamedha. 
According to this ritual, the sacrificial 
horse was left free to wander around 
wherever it liked, w'ith an army following. 
The ruler of each territory, where the 
horse passed through, had either to pay 
tribute or fight the army following it. 
Kansa had successfully led this army for 
twelve years, before the horse returned 
home. 

Kansa i.ssued a proclamation that he 
would celebrate his triumph by holding a 
DIuninryajna, the sacrifice of the Bow. 
There was to be a week-long celebration 
with festivities, displays of w'ar feats, 
elephant fights, wrestling, and feasts. 
Kansa had decided to have Krishna killed 
by his prize wrestlers. 

But, unfortunately for him. the tables 
were turned and Krishna made the pro¬ 
phecy come true by decapitating him with 
a clean stroke of the sword. With that 
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act, he became the hero of Mathura, their Meanwhile, Jarasandha marched on and 
redeemer. camped on the outskirts of Mathura. King 

The killing of Kansa angered his father- Ugrasena sent word to him that Krishna 

in-law, Jarasandha, no end, for, now two and Balarama had fled the city and that 


of his daughters had been widowed. He 
swore to avenge Kansa’s death and decided 
to march to Mathura. 

When Jarasandha was but a few days 
away from Mathura, his intentions came 
to the knowledge of the Yadava chiefs 
Jarasandha was out for Krishna and his 
brother, Balaram’s. heads 

Jarasandha’s approach sent waves of 
panic through Mathura. Neither were the 
ramparts of the city strong enough to 
stand the onslaught of Jarasandha’s mighty 
army, nor were there enough arms or food 
and water in case they were beseiged. 

Therefore. Krishna decided to leave 
town with Balarama because then, Jara- 
sandha would pursue them instead of be- 
seiging Mathura. They decided to go to 
Karavirapura, ruled by King Shrigalava. 
a relative of the Yadavas But they chang¬ 
ed their destination and reached Goman- 
taka Hills at the instance of sage Parasu- 
rama, who warned them about the ignoble 
intentions of Shrigalava. 
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half the people of Mathura, loo, had left 
and that if they received word that Jara- 
sandha was still determined to march, the 
other half would flee, too. Thus, Jara- 
sandha would attack a deserted city and 
become the laughing stock. Jarasandha 
was sorely disappointed. He would have 
dearly loved to get his hands around 
Krishna and Balarama’s necks. But he did 
realise that wreaking vengeance on an 
empty city was childish. He managed to 
divulge the fact that Krishna and Bala- 
rama had left for Karavirapura. He plot¬ 
ted to trap them there. 

As luck would have it, Jarasandha came 
to know that Krishna and Balarama were 
staying on Gomantaka Mill. He beseiged 
It and, in the final ensuing fight, would 
have been killed by Balarama but for 
Krishna’s timely intervention. Jarasandha 
was humiliated beyond words by the gift 
of life by the young cowheid and raged 
inwardly. But in the situation he was help¬ 
less and had to flee, much to his utter 
shame. 

Krishna, then, departed for Mathura 
after deputing Balarama to win back Kush- 
asthali for King Kukudmin and his daugh¬ 
ter, Revati Their kingdom had been 
snatched away by the Punyajana m/r.sd/- 
asas. Balarama carried out his mission 
with great aplomb and won the eternal 
gratitude of King Kukudmin and the hand 
of llevati. Kukudmin offered the crown to 
Balarama. being too old to hold it himself. 
Rut Balarama refused it for the moment 
and jiroceeded to join Krishna in Mathura 

\fter all of Jarasandha’s plans to bring 
down Krishna and Balarama came to 
nought, once again he got ready to march 
against Mathura. This time he was accom- 
pamed by the forces of Kalayavana, a wick¬ 
ed king who ruled beyond nver Sindhu. 
Panic gripped Mathura again. Many lost 


faith in Krishna’s ability to save them a 
second time. At such a time when emo¬ 
tions rose to a frenzy, Krishna vanished 
from Mathura! This brought back the peo¬ 
ple of Mathura to earth with a painful 
bump. They cursed themselves for berat¬ 
ing Krishna. They felt like a boat adrift 
in midstream. So, Balarama was sent 
in search of Krishna and returned to 
Mathura, accompanied by Krishna, much 
to everyone’s relief. 

Krishna suggested to the people of 
Mathura that the only way to avoid Jara¬ 
sandha and live freely was to leave Ma¬ 
thura. lock, stock and barrel. As for a 
destination, since none of Mathura’s neigh 
hours would risk Jarasandha’s wrath by 
sheltering them all, Krishna suggested 
that thr^y all head for Kiishaslhali, on the 
shores of the sea of Saurashtra Everyone 
agreed that it was the only sensible thing 
to do under the circumstances. So every¬ 
one headed for Kushaslhali to make their 
new home there. King Kukudmin and Re¬ 
vati would be only too glad to extend 
their hospitality to the kinsmen of 
Balarama 

So to Kushasthali went the populace and 
cattle of Mathura. It was later renamed 
Dwaraka. 

The long march began. Balarama and 
I'ddhava, Krishna's bosom friend, led the 
march with Krishna at the rear end. It 
was while they were crossing river Lav- 
anika that they came to know Kalayavana’s 
army was proceeding along the valley of 
Lavanika and would, in all probability, over¬ 
take the marchers before everyone cross¬ 
ed the river. Therefore, Krishna decided 
to stall Kalyavana for two to three days, 
giving the last of the marchers time to 
cross over. 

Krishna presented himself before Kaia- 
yavana and told him who he was and that 
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he had come on behalf of the Yadavas to 
ask him to take over Mathura. Before 
Kalayavana could voice his suspicions. 
Krishna told him that the Yadavas pre¬ 
ferred to have him take over Mathura 
rather than Jarasandha. He promised to 
show Kalayavana the shortest way to 
Mathura. Kalayavana agreed and his army 
took the route directed by Krishna. In the 
meantime, the danger presented by Kalay- 
vana’s army to the last crossers had passed 

While his army trudged on, Kalayavana 
discovered that he had been fooled, for all 
the Yadavas had fled and Mathura was a 
deserted city. He turned upon Krishna in 
anger and Krishna fled. Kalayavana gave 
chase. Krishna’s horse stumbled and fell. 


forcing Krishna to continue on foot, with 
Kalayavana still in hot pursuit. 

It was while Kalayavana was gaining on 
him that Krishna saw the Muchukunda 
caves. He hid in the largest of 1he.se. Kal¬ 
ayavana came in panting. An ascetic sat 
in the middle of the cave, meditating. 
Kalayavana took him to bc‘ Krishna in dis¬ 
guise and attacked him. In the encounter 
that followed Kalyavana was killed. 

Krishna went on to Dwaraka where his 
kinsmen had given him up for dead and 
were in mourning. There followed much 
rejoicing and festivities, for their darl¬ 
ing Govinda had returned home to 
Hwaraka. 
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RAMBO 

OF THE 

SPIDER WORLD 

By Kate Saunders 


Borgia — ihc deadliest spider in the 
world — and his mate are draiving 
croirds at a British butterfly and insect 
farm. But the keepers take care to stay 
clear of their ferocious javgs at feeding 
time' 


H r has poison-'fiUed fan^s and very 
hairy Ic^^s. and cats birds! Frightening, 
lerocious Borgia is the Rambo ol the 
spider world 

The thrcc-and-a half ounce (99g) crea¬ 
ture terrifies its keepers at a British 
butterlly and insect farm so much that it 
took weeks for Ihem to pluck up courage 
to weigh it m a cardboard box. 

For. Borgia, collected by intrepid ex¬ 
plorers from a remote South American 
jungle, IS a lloliath Bird-ealcr — the 
biggest and fiercest spider in Ihe world. 

With an ll-inch leg span Borgia is 
equipped with one-inch long poison fangs 
which can kill a human being. 

Keeper and insect expert Duncan Ne¬ 
ville, who works at the British Butterfly 
Farm in Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwick¬ 
shire, says "Borgia is pretty horrifying, 
especially when he moves fast — and the 



hairs on his legs make a very loud rustling 
noise ’’ 

lie adds- “Tarantulas are nothing 
compared to this creature'” 

Most days, the Bird-eater is fed on five 
locusts and a mouse. “In the wild,” says 
Duncan, “it will eat anything it can over¬ 
power, from other spiders to small animals 
and birds.” 

One creature, which is a match for 
Borgia, is his powerful, deadly partner, 
Lucretia. Instead of enjoying a blissful 
afterglow' of successful mating, the brown, 
spindly-legged Lucretia wdll ruthlessly 
lurch forward and attempt to gobble up 
her lover. 

To save Borgia from such a grisly end, 
Fate — in the shape of a watchful Dun¬ 
can — has to play a part. “We make sure 
that Lucretia is well fed before she mates.” 

From about 500 eggs, only about two 
spiders would survive in the wild. But as 
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there are no predators at the butterfly 
farm, many more baby Bird-eaters may 
survive there with a helping hand from 
Duncan. And it is skilled work to pull two 
rampant and ferocious spiders apart — 
especially Bird-eaters which can leap so 
fast that they become “just a blur" in the 
air. 

Even natives in the jungles of Guyana, 
in South America, where such spiders are 
found, arc terrified of the Goliath Bird- 
eater. 

“They will bite whacking great holes 


in your skin,” says Duncan, who feels 
safer looking after a praying mantis. “And 
then there is the danger of blood poison¬ 
ing and tropical bugs transmitted through 
the fangs.” 

He admits that visitors to the insect zoo 
sometimes panic when they see Borgia and 
Lucretia. “And I don’t blame them,” says 
Duncan. “The two worry me, too. They 
are big, heavy animals, not just small 
spindly creatures. Comparing Borgia and 
Lucretia to ordinary spiders is like 
comparing dinosaurs to iguanas.” 


Match the size of Borgia the spider imth that of a matchbox. On facing 
page . One. of the keepers at the Butterfly and Insect Farm, with Borgia 
inside a safety plastic ca.se. 


* 
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KANN4K! AND KOVALAN—9 


Story : Lakshmi Mohan 


Artist : B G. Varma 


ARR 0 &AU 7 t >0 '/OU REALISE TO WU’WE 

P I’LL HAVE yOU 5 AMlSH £0 FROm m UlN&OOm 
THIS IMST/ilUT.!... 




'W 


PRAY, DO/VJ’T Be HASTY, 
YOUR MAJESTY, I’VE 
UWQUESTIOUflSLE 
PROOF. TELL ME, WITH 
WftAT STONES ARE 
TfEQUEEM’SAMKLET 
BELLS SET ? 












WHY DO YOU ASH ? THEY ARE REAL 
PEARLS. . THE COSTLIEST OKIE CAN 
THIWH OF. DOES IT MAHE AMY SENSE, 
iNOnAN ? -- 


m 




MY ANHLET BELLS ARE SET WITH 

the finest sapphire. 


Itta 




SHOW ME THE AMHLET yoU RECOVERED 
FROM HOVALflM.... I’LL PROVE THAT 
IT^S MINE. 


i 


HERE’S THEANHLET 
MY GUARDS BROUGHT.. 
LET’S SEE NOW.... 


' l/i 



























fMlWDVpU; VOU^LL BE ARJieSJED 
L /F yOLpRE CAUGHT LVING . 


PLEASE yOUf?SELF, 
youR p^AJEsry. 






firm 

iMi 




HAMWAK/ TA/55S THE AKlfiLET FROM THE 
hlHG AhJDUJITHA SCORW HURLS IT TO THE 
&ROULID 


THE ANHLET BELLS BREAK 
AMD SPARKL/W& SAPPHIRE 
STUBS LIE SCATTERED ON 
THE POLISHED FLOOR. 


V/. 








3<;6S 












KAMWAKI THEN T-HROU/S OW THE GROUND 
THE AMKLET SHE HAS BROUGHT UITH HER 
MORE SAPPHIRE STUDS SPILL OUT FROM 

the bells. 








-//-// 
/ /_' /- 




• 

^ o 
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you WANTED Pj^OOF. HEIR'S 

further evidence 




NOW DOES IT smspy you ? 






/'■ 


WHAT HAVE I DONE ? I, UJHO HAD 
ALWAyS BOASTED THAT ny SCALES 
OF JUSTICE WOULD NEVER T/LT.... 

I 'V£ BEEN FESPOHSIBLE FDR A 
HEIklOUS CR/nE. 




i 


y> 






I’M AN ILLITERATE WOMAN, O H/N&, BUT 
ONE TRUTH I hNOW. A HARM DOME TO 
ANOTHER WILL RETURN IN THE SAME C Olt 

TO the one who perpetrated it. 


/ : 

_ ^ 
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UNABLE TO WITHSTAND THE MAGNITUDE 
OF HIS CRIME, THE KIW(G SLUMPS TO THE 
FLOOR, DEAD. I-^- 


7 


My LORD, / DON T 
WISH TO L/VE 

WITHOUT you.' 






I COME FROM A LAND OF CHASTE 
WOMEN WHO HAVE UNLIMITED 
POWERS. 






V 


\ 


X 


V ! 


\\ 


\ 








AS HANNABI UTTERS HER 
curse. AGNJ THE (GOD Of 

FIRE Rushes to her 

BIDDING^. FLAMES LEAP 
FROM I HE ROYAL PALACE 
ANDTHEV SOON SPREAD 
TO OTHER PARTS OF 

THE ary. 






jjTAT^V. Yi 

mm 






TOBECONTD 
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A FOLK TALE FROM BENGAL 



Story: Pratibha Nath 
Illustrations: Saliana Pal 


W llF'N this had hapi)ened, nobody 
knows Porhai)s thousands oi years 

i)aok 

A kin{^ onlorod; "Budd a largo iiall lor 
our assomhly.” 

'J’housands ot workmen got down to 
work, and soon the hall was ready On 
the day of the opening ceremony. every¬ 
body was there ~ the king, his minister, 
commander of the army, police chief, 
courliers. and people from the citv. 

.\fler the ceremony, the king entered 
the hall, followed by the others. But — 
what was this? Inside there was not a jol 
of light, just dense darkness all over. 

•‘How can an assembly be held here'^” 
cried the king "Which fool made the hall? 
Immediate arrangements must be made 
for light." he thundered 

The minister was well-known for his 
brains Fie said. "Your majesty, it shall 
be done My brothers, we have to work 
together in this .Ml of you go in. catch 
handfuls of darkness and throw it out. 


Thereafter bring in handfuls of sunlight, 
the same way.” 

No sooner said than done. Everybody 
went to work with a W’ill They went in. 
caught handfuls of darkness, took it out 
and opened their hands Then they caught 
handfuls of sunlight, took it in and re¬ 
leased it. But even after several trips 
there was no change inside. It stayed dark 
as ever. 

The king was annoyed "Minister, what 
has happened to the light?” he demanded. 

The minister replied, "Sire, it leaked out 
between their fingers.” 

"Never mind that now.” the king said. 
"Do something else. How' can we work 
without light?” 

The minister had a brainwave. "Sire, 
let's have the roof removed.” 

The king agreed. Everybody got dowm 
to work again. Soon the roof was taken off 
and placed by the side of the building. 

Ah. at last! There was as much light as 
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one could wish for, and plenty of fresh 
air, too. The king was very happy. The 
assembly began, but alas! Clouds rolled up 
in' the sky and soon it was pouring. Every¬ 
body was soaked. “Now that was no good.” 
the king said. “Have you any other bright 
ideas, minister?” 

But the minister had none. Then, some¬ 
one from the crowd suggested, “We can 
put the roof on when it rains, and take it 
off when it stops raining.” 

“Well done!” the king told him “You 


shall be rewarded for this. " 

But the minister did not like .iiiyone 
else to get credit for a suggestion So he 
.said, “Sire. I too had thought of that. But 
what happens if it rains in the daytime? 
flow will we see in the dark then?” 

“Yes, that needs to be thought over.” 
said the king. 

Somebody else sugge.stcd. “We could 
light oil lamps then.” 

“Yes, we can do that, can’t wc?” the 
king said. 
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“But sire, that would be very difficult.’' 
the minister objected “How can oil lamps 
light up such a big hall?” 

“So?" asked the king. 

‘‘If it rains in the daytime, we can stop 
working," another man suggested. 

“Yes, we shall do that.” the king replied 

So, the hall was used for open assembly 
every day When it rained, the roof was 
put on and the work stopped. 

One day the assembly was in session. 
Suc’denly. storm clouds built up in the 


sky I'he roof was quickly put on, and 
everybody sat inside in complete darkness. 
Suddenly, through a crack in the wall, the 
king saw a flash of lightning. “Got it!” 
he jumped in excitement. “Got it! Minister, 
I've found the solution.” 

“Eh?" asked the minister in surprise. 

The king ordered: “Make holes in the 
walls. Plenty of holes. We shall have 
light, we shall also have air!” 

And that is how windows came to be 
invented. 
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RHAPSODU m RlTROSPtCT 


PART V 

Text : Thangam Illustrations : Sahana Pal 


I WISH to devote the last chapter to write 
about my dear friends, Aditya, Jyoti, 
and their family. They were real'v such 
wonderful people as we seldom come 
across, unless we are really lucky. 

They were a joint family, as 1 told you 
earlier. They maintained the old cultural 
values, with dignity, etiquette, love, under¬ 
standing, security, and a strong bond of to¬ 
getherness that we can find only in well 
brought up, traditional families. Though 


each individual was respected, there was 
at the same time a lot of ‘give and take’. 
By ‘traditional’, I do not mean old-fashion¬ 
ed or utterly conservative. It was a beauti¬ 
ful synthesis of both old and new cultures. 

The children gave to their elders due 
respect, cared for them, helped them with 
whatever w^ork they did in and around 
the house, were obedient in matters which 
did not interfere with their own activities 
and interests and. above all, showed con- 
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eern for one another and stood by one 
another 

1 he elders, though outwardly strict, lis¬ 
tened to the youngsters whenevei' they 
had a point to make, enjoyed watching 
them indulge in fun and laughter, and en¬ 
couraged them to lake up games and 
hobbies, and go on outings. One thing they 
were particular about was the education 
they got, whether academics, art, literature, 
mufic, or human values They had a well- 
stocked library, a yearly holiday to places 
of historical and religious interest was a 
must I'hat way they learnt a lot more 
which hel|)e(i in the developnienl of their 
personality 

Adilya and .lyoti had the entire tamily 
to look u]) to and care for them. 'I’his in 
deed was a great .^ource of strength. It 
gave them confidence and the ability to 


put in their best. To them, their success 
was a success for the whole family, as there 
was a sense of sharing amongst them. In 
the same manner, any loss or failure did 
not overly perturb them, as they knew 
they had their people to stand by them. 
Probably this made them excel in studies, 
games, and in interacting with people. 
They were good at making friends and 
were very helpful. 'J’hey were bold and 
brave and took up challenges by the horns. 
They w'ere honest in all matters, and never 
felt the need to hide anything from their 
parents. This was because they felt that 
being .still young, they couldn’t be perfect 
and so needed guidance in many matters, 
which they were not quite sure about. They 
look reprimands in their stride as they 
did the accolades, and felt both were neces¬ 
sary to shape their character and outlook 
They had their ups and downs, too, but 
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they understood that they too were a part 
of life. 

After the morning prayers, breakfast 
was fun-time for all of us. There wore so 
many people to eat at that time of the 
day, as the entire family would be pre¬ 
sent. Other mealtimes were something 1 
looked forward to, as there seemed to bo 
a never-ending variety of delights for me 
to taste. Under Dadi’s guidance, the kit¬ 
chen worked so efficiently that the best 
cuisine came from the Shankars’ kitchen. 
Fresh milk, vegetables, and fruits were 
aplenty at the farm. Apart from that, there 
were jars and jars of pickles and chutneys, 
sweets and savouries and cookies. But, 
when somebody fell sick, il was to granny 
that everybody ran and she had her 
own home remedies and an invalid’s diet 
that cured most of the ailments It was 
only if the illness persisted that the doc¬ 
tor was called in. 

Dadi never attended .school, as she got 
married when she was just nine years old; 
later, as she grew up, I believe grand¬ 
father taught her to read and write Eng¬ 
lish She, of course, knew Tamil and later 
learnt Sanskrit as well. It is said she had 
such a thirst for learning that she used to 
practice reading and writing till long hours 
into the night after her household duties 
were over. A self-taught woman, she in¬ 
sisted on and encouraged all her children, 
daughters-in-law, and grandchildren cons 
tantly to pursue their studies and reading 
habits. She was an admirable character in¬ 
deed! Grannies are institutions by them¬ 
selves, but somehow their importance 
seems to have been lost gradually. 

Festivals wore occasions to remember al 
the Shankar hou.sohold. Grandfather be¬ 
ing the eldest member of the family, it 
was customary for all the uncles, aunties, 
nephews, nieces and cousins to assemble 
here to pay him respect and take his bless¬ 
ings. The celebrations were joyous and 



memorable occasions All of them wore 
new clothes, which were gifts for the oc¬ 
casion from grandfather, and went to the 
temple first. Even the staff and workers of 
the farm were given gifts of clothes and 
a big outdoor feast was arranged for them. 
I especially remember the festivals of 
Deepavali and Sankranthi. It was one 
large, happy family, full of life. 

Having growm up in such an atmosphere, 
with so much of affection and together¬ 
ness, no wonder Aditya and Jyoti shaped 
into such wonderful human beings. In all 
the five years I was in India, 1 .spent most 
of my holidays with them. During my 

(Turn to page 61) 
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story : M.S. Mahadevan Illustrations : Vandana Joshi 


T he ‘mola' was one ol' the biggest 
annual events in the GarhwaJ hills. 
It was held in a high plateau on the out¬ 
skirts ol’ I’auri I he day i1 began, it seemed 
as il the whole world was going to the 
‘inela' 

Thme was a great deal ol’ activity at 
Udai's house. Ills lather, dressed in a new 
pair of breeches and a natty jacket, w'as 
loading tlu‘ baggage onto the ponies. Ills 
mother had [lut on her be.st dengha’ and 
‘eholi’ and a huge nose-ring that covt'red 
half ol her face. She was busy packing 
food and giving last minute instructions to 
Bishan Even the pomes had been decked 
up in coloured pom-jioms and jingling 
harne.ss bells. The panniers were loaded 
with goods for sale — handvvoven woollen 
shawls and rugs, medicinal herbs gathered 
from high valleys and the giant white 
radish grown on their small holding. They 
would return with essentials, like od. salt, 
spices, grains, tools — maybe a few luxury 
items like shoes for Hdai and his younger 
sister. Bhuli Perhaps a kite and a doll, 
too. 

“rve made kheer and dal pakoria for 
you," said Boi “You’ll tind them next to 
the chiilali We'll be bai-k very late at 
night. Now. be good children." their 
mother waved to them. 

Bhuli waved back, but Hdai refused to 
do so and niereh looked on with a sullen 
expression He had so much wanted to go 
to the inela' to be a part of the gay 
littk' caravan that set off towards the 
promise of fun and frolic, singing snatches 



of songs, laughing and chatting as they 
walked the long, long stretch. It would 
lake them five hours even at a brisk pace, 
and that was the reason w^hy Udai and 
Bhuli had been left at home. They were 
too small to walk so far, and a pony ride 
would mean using up valuable space. 

“Next year," promised Baba, but his 
father’s assurance was no consolation to 
the five-year-old Udai. He wandered about 
the house in unhappy silence. From the 
cow\shed on the ground floor. Bishan could 
be heard singing loudly as he went about 
his chores. 

Bishan was a twelve-year-old lad, an or- 
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phan, who helped about the house and the 
farm, in return for his food and lodging. 
It was his dream to become a soldier and 
a hero like Gabar Singh, the famous Garh- 
wali who had won the Victoria Cross 
Medal for bravery and who was immortal¬ 
ized in several hill ballads. Now as he fed 
the cows with fodder and water, he sang 
one of them. 

Udai leaned against the wall and chewed 
straw moodily. “I bet I could have walked 
it to the ‘mela’,” he said in a grumbling 
voice. 

“Not by the long route,” said Rishan. 
* “It’s too far for your legs.” 

“Is there a shorter one?” asked Udal 
with sudden interest. 

“Yes,” said Bishan. “But, it’s not very 
safe. It’s a narrow track along the moun¬ 
tain,, across a big ‘nallah’. No bridge 
either. just a couple of .stepping-stones. 
One wrong move and you’ll be shaking 
hands with the Almighty.” 

After a while Udai asked, “Can you 
cross it?” 

“Me? Oh, I can cross anything, ’ boasted 
Bishan. “See these muscles. ..” 

** “Aren’t you scared of falling into the 
‘nallah’?” 

“It’s child’s play for me,” said Bishan. 
“I’ve gone on that route many times . ” 

“You’ve been by the short-cut to Pauri? 
IIow long did it take you?” 

“Two hours.” 

“That's all?” said Udai delightedly. 
“Then you’re going to take me to the 
‘mela’... I’m sure we can go and come 
back before anyone else...” 

“But it’s not safe.” protested Bishan, 
quite alarmed at this turn of conversation. 
“There are far too many landslides along 
« the track, and how will you cross the 
•nallah’?” 

“You did it. .. I can do it, too,” said 
Udai firmly. “1 could have gone all the 
way to Pauri... come on, Bishan.” he 


cajoled. “No one will be any the wiser. 
I’ve got some money in my ‘gullak’, 
for us to have a good time.” 

“No,” said Bishan firmly. “Your Baba 
will skin me alive, if he finds out, and 
your Boi will never forgive me.” 

“Oh yes?” said Udai, narrowing his 
eyes, as he prepared his trump card. “In 
that case. I’ll tell them I saw you smoking 
behind the cowshed, and I know where 
you got the ‘beedi’ from... Baba's ‘beedi’ 
packet.” 

“That was just for kicks,” said Bishan 
sheepishly. “I never repeated it.” 

“All the same. I’d like to see Baba’s face 
when he comes to know' that you have 
been filching his “beedis’,” said Udai, 
tauntingly. 

Bishan stared at him in consternation. 
He knew that Udai was capable of carry¬ 
ing out the threat, and would land him 
in trouble. 

“We’ll just have one cjuick look at the 
‘mela’ ” said Udai. “No one will come to 
know.” 

Against his better judgement, Bishan 
agreed. “‘All right, but we’ll have to be 
very quick.” 

Udai rushed in and broke? his gullak’, 
(juickly jiocketing the coins He stole a 
look at Bhuli, who was busy playing with 
a doll. On the rug next to her, Bhotu, 
their huge Himalayan sheepdog, dozed 
cjuietly. Bhuli was safe with ihe dog 
around. Udai slipped out of the house. 

They walked briskly, turning off into 
the forest from the main road. They climb¬ 
ed uphill and then downwards into a 
narrow' valley. The path they took was 
very narrow, and hugged the side of the 
mountain. A hundred feet below, the 
river flowed swiftly over sharp, jagged 
rocks. The track was covered in places 
with rubble from a recent landslide. They 
treaded it as if on eggshells. A fal.se step 
might trigger off another avalanche of mud 
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and rocks, hurtling them into the river. 
In that swift current, they would have a 
poor chance. 

They came to a gorge between two hills. 
A swift stream fed by the glacier further 
up the mountain flowed through the gorge. 
The water rushed over the rocky bed foam¬ 
ing and hissing like a hundred monsters, 
casting a cold spray over the surround¬ 
ings. Some stepping-stones formed the 
only bridge across the stream. They 
stepped on them, maintaining a precarious 
balance 

“Watch out,’’ warned Bi,shan “It’s very 
slippery on these rocks Follow my 
footsteps.” 

Udai nodded, too nervous to speak. 
Slowdy, ever so carefully they crossed the 
.stream. 

“It’s ea.sy now!” said Rishan with a 
light-hearted laugh, as the tension w'cnt 
out of him and gaiety took over 

They cro.ssed the mountain and came to 


the hillside where Pauri is situated, and 
joined the throng headed for the ‘mela’. 

“Stay close,” instructed Bishan. Udal 
had never imagined that there could be so 
many people in the world. The ‘mela’ was 
swarming with laughing hordes who 
jostled and pushed him about. He held 
Bishan’s hand in a tight grip. 

“How much money do you have?” asked 
Bishan. “Better give it to me. .. I’ll need 
it to buy tickets.” 

“Tickets? Whatever for?” asked Udai. 

“For the giant wheel and the merry-go- 
round.” 

Udai nodded happily and handed over 
the cash to Bishan. 

Ili.s first ever ride on a giant wheel was 
a very exciting experience for Udai. They 
sat in tiny wooden compartments that 
rocked like cradles Then the wheel turn¬ 
ed and they climbed up. . .up. . and above. 
The people on the ground became small 
and it seemed as if they would carry on 
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till they reached the sun. Then with a 
whoosh! they came plunging downwards 
so fast that Udai felt as if his stomach 
would pop out of his mouth. Round and 
round they went, and when they got off, 
Udai did not know whether he was standing 
on his head or his feet. 

Next they rushed to the merry-go-round 
and nearly bumped into Udai’s mother, 
who was queuing up for a ride with several 
ctber women from the village. Udai watch¬ 
ed his Boi in amazement. Her rosy face 
was wreathed in a big smile, and she 
clapped her hands and screamed joyously 
as she whirled round and round. So 
different from the tired, careworn face he 
usually saw. He wanted to run and touch 
her, but Bi.shan pulled him back. “We’ve 
to be careful,” he said. “lx)ok, there’s 
yopr Baba. Doesn’t he look swell!” 

They smiled at each other. The risk tha' 
they might be caught added .spice to their 
excitement. There w^as so mucii to see, d.) 
and taste. They bought hot 'Jalebis’, sweet 
‘singoori’ wrapped in ‘sal’ leaves, some 
‘pakoras’ and ‘samosas’, and a cool drink 
to slake their thirst. They looked at some 
pictures through a ‘bio-scope’ and joined 
the crowd about an ash-covered ‘jogi’, who 
w'alked over live coals. wSoon their money 
was spent, 

“What, , , It’s all over?” asked Udai in 
surprise, “But w'e still haven’t soon 
everything. I want to see the circus.” 

Bishan emptied his pockets out sadly. 
“It’s all gone. .. I’ve spent every single 
' paisa. Anyway, it’s time we went home.” 

In their excitement, they had lost all 
track of time and it was now late after¬ 
noon. Bishan grew worried and urged 
Udai to hurry. They made slow progress, 
for the younger boy was tired after a day 
of excitement. “How much further?” he 
asked again and again. 

“A little more.” encouraged Bishan. 
They came to the ‘nallah’ they had crossed 


earlier in the day and disaster struck. It 
happened when Bishan was midway 
across the stream. Udai, following him, 
lost his balance and with a cry of alarm 
fell into the water. So swift was the cur¬ 
rent that by the time Bi.shan could com¬ 
prehend what had happened, Udai was 
several yards away, his terrified face 
bobbing up and down as the distance 
increased. 

“Bishan. . . help me!” came a faint, 
heartrending cry. It galvanised the stun¬ 
ned lad into action. Throwing his jacket 
onto the bank, he took a deep breath and 
dived into the icy-cold waters. He felt 
the current .surging forth with him and 
swam with strong, brisk strokes till he 
reached Udai Dragging him, Bishan made 
for the shelter offered by a huge boulder 
midstream and pushed the shivering child 
on to)) There was place only for one 
person and Bishan had to hold on to the 
side while his legs w'ere .still in the water. 
He felt his limbs growing numb with the 
cold that was seeping into his bones; his 
hold on the rock weakened. “Udai, I’m 
going to try and swim for the bank,” he 
said. “Will you pul your arms around my 
neck?..” 

“No. ... no. . cried Iklai, panic- 
stricken at the thought of entering the 
water again. 

“Udai . please .” said Bishan. “I 
promise. .. it’s quite close. look.” 

Udai sobbed loudly and buried his head 
between his knees, refusing even to look 
up. Bishan’s desperate pleading .seemed 
to have no effect on him. Finally, Bishan 
said. “I can’t hold on any more. ..” 

Then, the urgency of the situation 
dawned on Udai. He knew that Bishan 
would not leave him, or swim to safety 
without him. In this isolated spot, there 
was no chance of getting any help. As 
the cold numbed his limbs. Bishan would 
be swept off, towards certain death. 
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Udai lifted his head, slid along the side 
of the rock till his legs were in the water 
once again, and clasped Bishan around the 
neck. The elder boy kicked the rock and 
swam towards the bank, which seemed 
unreachable, for the current swept them 
downstream. Summoning every bit of his 
strength, Bishan struggled against the 
direction of the flow and finally. .. finally, 
touched the bank. 

The superhuman effort left him gasping 
for breath, painfully. He thought his lungs 
would burst. For .several moments, neither 
moved. Slowly Bishan raised his head. 
The chilly wind and their wet clothes made 
them shiver uncontrollably. Exposure 
could be fatal. Bishan ran to fetch the 
woollen jacket he had thrown on to the 
bank and wrapped this around Udai, 
rubbing his hands and feet to warm them. 

Udai lay in a stupor. Bishan continued 
to rub his limbs and gently slap his face 
to get the circulation going Alter what 
seemed like a very long time, Udai moved 
his head and Bishan heaved a sigh of 
relief. He looked at the setting sun, and 
said, "Can you walk? I’ll help you as 
much as I can. . . We should make it to 
the road before it gets dark.’’ 

IMai nodded, unable to sjieak through 
his chattering teeth. 


Slowly, stopping several times on the 
way, they crossed the narrow mountain 
track. To keep up their courage, Bishan 
began singing a popular ditty. 

'‘Bedu paako, 

Bara maasa. .. 

Bara maasa. . 

Suddenly. Udai said, “Listen. ..” 

Faint, but unmistakable, came the sound 
of harness bells. The road was close by. 
They quickened their steps through the 
dark forest. The moon had come out and 
its soft glow guided them. Now they could 
hear voices and see faint lights, coming 
closer. Their ordeal was over. .. a rescue 
team was at hand. 

A few days later, when they had got 
over the after-effects, specially of the 
sound walloping each received from Baba 
for disobedience. Bishan was called in to 
hear some news “You’ve always wanted 
to be a soldier, isn’t it?” asked Udai’s 
father sternly. 

Bishan nodded hestitantly. 

"Well. . the very first thing which 
every soldier has to learn is discipline and 
obedience of orders... I had left you in 
charge. Did you carry out your duty?” 

Bishan flushed and bowed his head. 

"You let a fellow blackmail you... 1 
know you’ve been getting at my ‘beedis’.” 
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Bishan wished that the floor would 
open up and swallow him. 

“I also know that you did it for kicks 
and did not like the experience... So you 
will not repeat it will you?” 

“Never again...vowed the lad. 

“Good... Discipline has to come from 
inside you to he really effective; never 
give in to blackmail, no matter what you’ve 
done... It is better to be man enough to 
face the consequences...” Baba smiled 
and added, “You’ll be leaving us shortly 
The boarding school at Lansdowne has 
accepted you... If you do well there, who 
know'S, you may yet become a soldier.. 

‘You may yet become a soldier...’ 


(From page 55) 

visits, not once was 1 ever made to feel 
that I was not part of the family. They 
made me feel so welcome and showered so 
much affection on me. Dadi bought a 
brand new Kanchipuram silk lehenga and 
blouse for me during Deepavali. I became 
quite familiar with the sartorial styles of 
India. The Salwar Kameez, Churidars. 
Lehengas, Saris, and so on though I wore 
my own dresses, and jeans too. Sometimes, 
I liked to wear a bindi and adorn my hair 
with the sweet-smelling jasmine flowers 
and wear colourful glass bangles. 

India always brings back nostalgic and 
pleasant memories to me. Staying in far¬ 


Bishan could not believe his ears. He 
knew that the school at Landsdowne was 
run by the Army, and selection was very 
difficult. 

“Yes,” said Baba. “You’ve been chosen, 
among other reasons, for the courage you 
displayed in not abandoning Udai.. . Thank 
you for saving my son.” 

“Thank you. . .” was all Bishan could 
manage. He wanted to say a lot more, that 
he would do them, his family, proud, that 
he would be brave just like Gabar Singh, 
that he would win honours for Garhwal, for 
his country... but as he could say none of 
these things, he merely blushed, ran out, 
and hid behind the cowshed... and that 
was where Udai found him. 


away America, I sometimes yearn for 
those precious childhood experiences. 1 
still hear regularly from Aditya and Jyoti, 
and Pallavi, loo. 

Sometimes I long to go back for a short 
visit, to recollect and relive those wonder¬ 
ful moments, but I also realise that a lot 
of changes must have taken place in this 
period. Maybe things are not and (rightly 
so) can never be the same again. I do 
not want to spoil the rhapsodic memories 
I have of my holiday in India. In retro¬ 
spect, some memories are better left 
alone, to be treasured and cherished. 

(Concluded) 
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-MEN WHO BUILT COMPUTERS~15- 


JOBS, WOZ, AND APPLE 

b> Dilip M. Saiwi 
• Portraits : B.G. Varma- 


T ODAY, there are a large number of 
eompanios manufaeturmg personal 
computers Th(‘se as they are popu¬ 

larly, called, are seen in schools, offices, 
and even homes The PC that created a 
.stir all over the world was the first easy- 
to-handle personal computer to he ever 
built, the AI’PLE II 11 was however, not 
the first personal computer to be built, as 
it had a |,redecessor - - .M’Pl.E. 

The inventors of .APPLE were two 
youngster.'-, then in tlieir liOs, Steven P 
Jobs and Stephen (1. Wozmak, who in¬ 
vented it on a kitchen table. a.s.sembled it 
in a bedioom, and .sold it as a consumer 
product, like a radio or a TV. Thanks to 
the sensational success of APPLE 11, 33- 
ycarold Jobs is 1oda> the richest young 
man in the US A and perhaps in the 
world Meainchile, Wo/niak. si.v years his 
elder, continues to enjoy designing com¬ 
puters and playing pranks on people 
.APPLE II IS not ju.st a major success 
story, but a revolution in compute]' lit.s- 
tory Nobod\ could have imagined that, 
one day. ('verybody could own a computer 
for jierforming complex calculations or 
for playing video games It sliattered 
once for all the myth perpetuated by 
George t)r\\ ell’s “1984". of a world in 
which Big Brother' computers would 
keep an eye on each and every individual. 

Steven P Jobs was born on February 
24, 19.'i5. in San Francisco. I 1 .S..A . as an 
unwanted child. Paul Jobs, a motor mecha¬ 
nic. adopted him as he himself was child- 



Jobs 


less. PTom childhood, young Jobs wa.s 
bright and inquisitive. Once he drank ant 
poison and on another occasion, he burnt 
his hand while fiddling with an electric 
outlet. Ilis foster father tried inducing 
him to learn the tricks of car repair, but 
young Jobs showed no desire to dirty hi.s 
hands. When the family shifted to Moun¬ 
tain \’iewg near the famous Silicon Valley, 
where chips are manufactured on a large 
scale and computers are built, his interests 
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shifted to electronics. This was only natu¬ 
ral, because their neighbourhood was full 
of engineers working in chip-making and 
doing jobs in computer companies, who 
spent their weekends fiddling with electro¬ 
nic gadgets. One such neighbouring engi¬ 
neer particularly encouraged and guided 
young Jobs in his electronic pursuits. 
In school, the young Jobs, however, found 
only one boy, William Fernandez, with 
similar interests, and so the two b'^came 
fast friends. While other boys and girls 
used to enjoy sport or riding bicycles 
Jobs and William would fiddle with elec¬ 
tronic gadgets and perform experiments. 
Both of them also participated in the local 
science fairs. 

It was through William that Jobs was 
introduced to the then 18-year-old Woz 
niak, popularly known as “Woz”, vviio was 
an electronics whiz kid. Jobs was impress¬ 
ed by the colourful display of the latest 
computer systems that Woz adorned his 
room with. Like William, he also began to 
visit Woz for guidance in electronics. 

Woz was the son of an engineer work¬ 
ing in the famous Lockheed Company 
From an early ape, his father inculcated 
in him an interest in electronics, lie en¬ 
couraged him to build circuits and per¬ 
form various experiments on his ov/n. But 
Woz was not simply a person who could 
handle and repair electronics equipment. 
He kept a tab on the developments in 
electronics and computers, by reading the 
latest journals and books on the subject. 
He had won several prizes in the local 
science fairs and was always a step ahead 
of his teachers. He found school boring 
and did not pay attention to subjects other 
than science and mathematics. He also 
loved playing practical jokes on people 
and was fond of telling jokes to his friends. 
When he was hardly 14, he had designed 
and built a computer with the assistance of 
William. This computer could add, sub- 



Sicfi i’ll W'ozmak 


tract, multiply, and divide two four-digit 
binary numbers and display the results in 
a row of eight lights. 

Jobs and Woz took an instant liking tor 
each other, not only because of Iheir mu¬ 
tual interest in electronics, but also their 
mutual haired for authority Out of these 
interests began a joint venture which 
was to forecast the events to follow later. 
A prestigious magazine carried an article 
on the shadowy world of phone ‘ph'^saks’ 
and their master manipulator. Phone 
phreaks were electronic experts. who 
could illegally obtain a long distance tele¬ 
phone call free through a gadget. .lobs and 
Woz read every line on the .subject, met 
the master manipulator to get some tips, 
and budt a phone phreaking gadget for 
themselves! In his desire to score over his 
predece,ssor£, Woz designed the circuit of 
the gadget in such a manner that it could 
fit in a small blue box. Using the blue box, 
Woz once woke up the Pope in the Vati¬ 
can, pretending he was Henry Kissinger! 
Once the gadget was ready, Woz, as was his 
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habit, lost interest in it, but Jobs had dif¬ 
ferent ideas. He wanted to make money 
to buy a new car. So, both pooled their 
personal funds, borrowed some money 
from friends, and built about 150 such 
blue boxes and sold them to friends and 
acquaintances. 11 was illegal, but they were 
desperate for the car. Once they narrowly 
escaped being caught red-handed by the 
police. 

By the time Jobs was 16 and joined col¬ 
lege for further studies, his interest shift¬ 
ed. He began to question his own exis¬ 
tence, and ask big questions about life, 
world, and Cod' He grew long hair, took 
marijuana, wore tattered clothes, and read 
books on Eastern mysticism He became 
one of tliose few students or ‘hippies’ on 
the campus who walked barefoot! He look 
up a night job with a video games manu¬ 
facturing company. Atari, to earn enough 
money to visit India. Indeed, in 1975, 
when he was hardly 20, Jobs came to 
India in search of a spiritual guru. He tra¬ 
velled to the Himalayas, visited several 
asJirayns. and also attended the Kumbh 
Mela. But when he saw how people lived, 
without most of the things he was used to, 
a change began to come about in him. He 
began to think that an Edison was far 
more valuable than the entire theory of 
Marx or the spiritual teachings of an 
Indian sage I'he turning point in his life 
came when, while walking on a riverbed 
in Madhya Pradesh, he and his compa¬ 
nion were caught in torrential rain and 
were really afraid of being drowmed any 
moment in a flash flood. Something inside 
Jobs changed, and he returned home. 

Back in Mountain View, Jobs rejoined 
Atari. Meanwhile. Woz had taken up a job 
in the prestigious Hewlett-Packard Com¬ 
pany that manufactured computers He 
had tried twice to pass college examina¬ 
tions but had not succeeded because, other 
than electronics and computers, he could 


not concentrate on any other subject. 
Moreover, he had come to realise the po¬ 
tential of his talents. He knew he could 
earn his living by simply designing com¬ 
puters. Often, at night, he used to visit 
Jobs in his Atari office to play video games 
on the computer lying there. It was on one 
su(‘h visit that Woz showed Jobs the Jan¬ 
uary 1975 issue of Popular Electronics, 
which contained details of a computer kit. 
Any hobbyist could buy the kit and build 
his owri computer. As it turned out later, 
this issue proved to be a turning point for 
the computer industry, because it inspired 
several persons to invent personal compu¬ 
ters .At that time, however, the general 
feeling among Ihe hobbyists was that it 
was fun building a computer and playing 
with it. but who would like to buy a ready¬ 
made one? Woz and Jobs thought of pro¬ 
ducing readymade computers for mass 
use 

While Woz built a computer out of the 
kit on his kitchen table, modifying its cir¬ 
cuitry now and then as w'as his habit. Jobs 
also chipped in with suggestions. Their 
goal was to build a computer whicli was 
small in size and convenient to handle. 
A microprocessor chip performed all its 
logical operations and calculations; a 
modified version of the newdy invented 
BASK’ was the computer language needed 
to communicate wdth it; and the computer 
had a big memory of 8 kilobytes. On 
.April 1. 1976. Jobs, Woz and another per¬ 
son floated the Apple Computer Company. 
The name “Apple” was chosen in a hurry. 
The reason why it w'as specifically thought 
of was. a computer having the name of 
such a common fruit would not put the 
public off. Initially, everybody cast doubts 
on the success of the computer as a mass 
consumer product, because nobody thought 
people would like to own a computer for 
their personal needs. Into the picture then 
came Paul Terrell, wffio owned a computer 
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Persona! Computers behifi used in a class in Vienna, Virftinia. V.S.A. 


shop. He frequented the same computer 
club where Jobs and Woz had exhibited 
their computer and had received a cold res¬ 
ponse. Paul Terrell was ready to take the 
risk. He assured Jobs that he would sell 
his computer and even placed an advance 
order for 50 machines. This turned out 
to be a blessing for the company, because 
Jobs could then buy computer parts on 
predit by showing the order to various 
companies. Jtlis sister’s vacant bedroom 
was turned into the assembly, testing, and 
storeroom for the computer. His own 
bedroom became the office. Friends like 
William and Job’s sister assembled the 
computers. Initially, there was no quality 
control or systematic testing of computer 
parts. 

The first batch of APPLE coniputers 


were not perfect machines They lacked a 
case, a power supply, a monitor, and a 
keyboard. Terrell was not happy, but he 
accepted the machines, on the condition 
that the next batch was of complete 
computers. With money in his pocket, 
Jobs added those missing features in the 
next batch. He also began to advertise 
his computers in various dailies. Orders 
started pouring in The sheer volume of 
work made Jobs shift the assembly room 
to his father’s garage. Meanwhile, Woz 
continued to modify the design of APPLE 
on the suggestions of Jobs. He invented 
a memory chip which could hold BASIC 
language and incorporated it into the 
APPLE II computer. It made the computer 
very easy to use, because in other com¬ 
puters one had to feed the language before 
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one could use it. and this involved some 
problems. He also attached the normal AV 
screen as a display device in APPLE II, 
w'hich made the computer look less threat¬ 
ening It also made no noise, and video 
games — the foremost interest of Woz — 
could be played on it. Besides. Woz de¬ 
signed the entire circuit in such a manner 
that the comjiutcr could be accommodated 
within the size of a big book. Its attractive 
plastic casing further gave it a sleek, in¬ 
viting look When .APPLE II was launched 
into the market, if became the best-.selling 
computer in history. 

At the age of 23, Jobs became a million¬ 
aire and he did not look back. He went 
on to build other popular coniputers. like 
Mackintosh Rut. today, he is no more 
with the Apple Computer Company. He 
has started a new company and plans to 
produce NEXT computers in llie corning 
years. We are likely to hear moie about 
this young man in time to come 
(Concluded) 


Computers 

Computers, computers, 

They're almost everywhere: 

They help with tonnes of business. 

And even some health care. 

Many people use them, 

In lots of different ways 
Such as in your own house. 

Each and every day. 

You see them in many classrooms. 

At lots of different schools. 

They help you print and learn to 
Type and other things that are cool! 
Computers are very valuable, 

A.s you now can see. 

They'll open the door to the 
Future, 

Because they are the key. 

Jenny Stewart (11) U.S.A. 
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HONOURS, AWARDS 

W EIjL-known cartoonist SHANKAR 
(Mr. K. Shankar Pillai), who is also 
the founder of the Children’s Book Trust 
and Children's World, was recently 
honoured by the Institute of Book Publish¬ 
ing. New Delhi. He and five others are to 
be inducted into the Hall of Fame — an 
honour conferred annually by the Institute 
on those who have made the most valuable 
contributions to the promotion of publish¬ 
ing and book culture in India. A Press 
release by the Institute says: “Mr. Shankar 
has done more than anybody else to pro¬ 
mote the publishing of children’s books 
in India and the idea of colourful and 
illustrated books for children.’’ 



This year’s Hindi Akademi award for 
children’s literature went to none other 
' than Mr. Brahm P. Gupta, a regular contri¬ 
butor to Childreii's World, whose readers 
must be familiar with his series titled “A 
Family Album’’. Photo shows Mr. Gupta 
receiving the award from the eminent 
Hindi literateur. Mr. Vishnu Prabhakar. 

The young magician. Junior Shankar, 
too. is no stranger to our readers, who won 
both “close-up” and “stage magic” awards 
from the International Brotherhood of 



Magicians (U S.A.) at a contest held in 
Bombay early in March He was the young¬ 
est among a hundred magicians partici¬ 
pating in “Magic Tiesta 1989”. A Vth 
standard student in a Delhi school, Shankar 
is considered a child prodigy from the day 
he performed in the U.S.A. at the age of 3. 
He has to his credit over 600 .shows in the 
Lf.S.A., Gulf countries, and India. He is 
slated to perform at the next World Magic 
Conference in Italy. 
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SPORTS QUIZ 


1. During the last quarter of a century, 
only one Indian has played cricket, 
hockey, and soccer at the national 
level. Who is he? 

2. What is Farrokh M. Engineer’s middle 
name? 

3. Boxing gloves, weighing-in procedure, 
and timing of bouts — in boxing — 
were standardized by a man who is 
considered as the ‘FATHER OF 
BOXING’. Name him. 

4. What is Marjorie Jackson’s claim to 
fame? 

5. He lost in eight NBA finals, but won 
the ninth one. As the coach of the 
team he made a legend of-LOS 
ANGELES LAKERS. Name this im¬ 
mortal male basketball player who 
represented his country in the 1960 
Olympics. 

6. What were bails called bel'ore they 
became known as ‘bails’? 

7. Who is the first Indian to play at 
Wimbledon? 

8. From whicli siiort docs the phrase 
‘giving dust to their eyes’ originate? 

9 Which leading soccer club is named 
after the Greek goddess of Youth? 

10. Two great German swimmers got 
married in 1976, becoming the couple 
who won the maximum number of 
golds. Name this ‘golden couple’. 

11. Which Britush author-cum-politician. 
who was the subject of a scandal, 
represented his country in the 
100 metro dash in the 1924 Olympics? 

12. What do Bob Hope. Louis L’amour, 
Jack London, and Pythagoras have in 
common? 

13. He is called ‘Se.xy AGO’ and breezed 
away with 16 titles in the world 
motorcycle championships. Name this 
handsome Italian maestro. 


14. What do Ole Olsen (molorcross) and 
Fereno Puskas (soccer) have in 
common? 

15. What is Henri Weinstein better known 
as? 

16. Who are the world polo champions for 
the last seven years? 

17. Which current world famous cyclist of 
Indian origin won two golds in 1984? 

Manish Haidar 


Tricky, Aren’t They ? 

1. How can you write four 9’s, so that 
they equal 100? 

2. A box is full of water — it weighs 
3 kilos. What can you put into it to 
make it weigh less? 

3. Five women working hard are able to 
make five boxes in five days. How 
many women (working just as fast) 
will be required to make 50 boxes in 
50 days? 

4. A man has a fox, a goose, and some 
corn to take across a river. He could 
only take one of these at a time. If 
he left the goose with the corn while 
he took the fox, the goose would eat up 
the corn. If he left the fox and the 
goose, the fox would kill the goose. 
How did he get them across; in how 
many trips? 

5. A frog was at the bottom of a well 
21 feet deep. He jumped up 3 feet 
every day, but slipped back 2 feet 
each night. How long did it take him 
to get out of the well? 

Shalini Mithal 
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Little Rabbit on a Red Plane 

{See page 15) 


CLUES 

Across 

3. Journeys by plane 

7. Beer 

8. Father or dad 

9. A big cal 

10. From or among 
12. Alan wished to get 
into a red one 

14. Either 

15. Exists 
17. Small 

19. What the weather was 
like when the Browns 
went to the Fun Fair. 

Down 

1. Guide or chart 
2 Donkey-like animal 

3. What planes do 

4. Shortened form of 
Leonard 

5. Family doctor (ab¬ 
breviation ) 

6. An exclamation. 

7. Shortened form of 
Alan’s name 

10. Half of two 

11. Touch 

12. Post office abbrevi¬ 
ation) 

13. Alan’s friend (initials) 
15. Goes with he and she 



3. Re-arrange these letters ANSWERS 

to form a single mean¬ 
ingful word: Answers to Little Rabbit 

EEEELLNPSSSSS and the Telephone (Chil- 

4. Make a sentence using droi’s World, March 
all the 26 Idlers of 1989): 


the alphabet. 

5. Can you think of 
9 words with all the 


Across: 


Down; 


16. Pig’s home 
18. Not under 

WORD PUZZLES 

1. Can you think of a 
7 letter word without 
a single vowel? 

2. Can you form a 5 letter 
word with 4 vowels? 


five vowels in each ol 
them? 

6. Can you think of a 
word which has all the 
5 vowels in their cor¬ 
rect order? 

7. Which is the shortest 
word with all the 5 vowels? 

B.P. Pandit 


1. Ate 2. Telephone 

3. Steel 3. Scarf 

5. RA 4. Fro 

7. AA 6. Amber 

8. Seldom 8. SOS 

10. Troop 9. Direct 

12 Fishermen 11. Oily 

14. Ear 13. Ma 

16. Eat. 15. Pa. 
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M INU and Rinku were twins. They 
were 10 years old. They lived in a 
big house with a big garden, on a lonely 
street. Next to them lived a mean old man. 
who always grumbled when they played 
“Who has a louder voice?” while he read 
the newspaper in his garden. 

Minu and Rinku were good gardeners. 
They always kept the garden clean, water¬ 
ed the plants, dug up the soil, planted 
flowers, and mowed the lawn. They got 
gardening tools on their birthday almost 
a year ago. By now, one of the spades was 
broken, and the water can had many holes. 
So, every day they used only one spade 
and used mugs and buckets to water the 
plants. 

One day, when they had just finished 
their breakfast, a car drove up and stop¬ 
ped "in front of the old man’s house. A 
doctor stepped out and went into the house. 
Minu and Rinku had been playing “Catch 
me” when the doctor came. They v.ent 
inside and told their mother, “Mummy, 
Mummy, a doctor has gone to Mr. Gupta’s 
house. Is Mr. Gupta ill?” 

Their mother liked Mr. Gupta, so she 
went over to his house and came back 
after some time and said, “Mr. Gupta is 
very ill. He is going to the hospital for two 
months. Poor Mr. Gupta.” 

Mr. Gupta was taken to hospital the 
next day. 

' Soon spring came; it had already been 
three weeks since Mr. Gupta had gone to 
the hospital. Minu and Rinku look out 
some pocket-money and went to the flower- 
shop to get seeds of some flowers. They 
went home and put them in neat flower 
beds. When they had finished and still 
had some seeds left, Minu said, “Look at 
the old man’s garden. It’s full of weeds. 
Though every year in summer it’s full of 


flowers, it’s not so this year, because the 
old man’s ill. We’ve some seeds left. Let’s 
mow the lawn and dig a circle in front of 
his window and plant the flowers. He’ll 
like it.” 

And that’s what they did. 

After a month, Mr. Gupta came back 
and was happy to see the flowers and the 
lawn so neat. Rinku and Minu did not 
know he was back, so they went to water 
the garden, as usual. He then found out 
it was their work. 

He called them over one evening and 
told them to go into the garden. There 
they found a wheel-barrow full of things 
to use for gardening. On a spade hung a 
note; “ FOR THE TWO Ll’lTLE FAIRIES, 
MINU AND RINKU.” 


Blind, yet... 

Blind, yet I can touch and hear, 

Feel the velvety texture of a flower, 

Or the spongy bidk of grass 
Polished like shining brass. 

Oh, how fascinating 

Is the forest unth its myriad sounds. 

The murmuring song of a stream 
Gushing doum. the path. 

Yes, they call me blind, 

Thai I cannot cope with any task. 

While the bles.sed. ernes with sight 

Let the excellent pageant of nature pass! 

Nupur Sakhuja (12) 
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Text : Amrita Bof>ra 


Sketches : Sahana Pal 


G AKDKNING can include growing fruit 
loo' So collect all the pips from oran¬ 
ges, lemons and pomegranates you oat. It 
IS most interesting to see how quickly a 
fruit pip will produce a miniatuie tree. 
Seeds of dates and citrus fruits are the 
ones to choose 

In a clean pot, first put in a layer of 
broken brick pieces for drainage. Next, 
take a basket of good, mixed garden soil. 
(Shops dealing with seeds and plants keep 
mixed K)il ready in packets.) Your sod must 
not be lumpy. Fill the pot with the pre¬ 
pared soil, and plant your pip inch deep, 
and cover with more soil The po! must 
now be kept in a warm, dark place; if pos¬ 
sible at a temperature of about 53'F or 
13"C. A cupboard would do nicely, it .some 
space can be spared, or a warm, dark cor¬ 
ner in the flat. When the first shoot ap¬ 
pears. put the pot on a sunny window-sill 
Do protect the young plant from direct 
sunlight 'excessive heat, and water well. 

If you have put your pip in a small pot. 
this will need to be transferred into a lar¬ 
ger one, once two pairs of leaves have ap¬ 


peared. Follow the same set of rules, as 
before, for preparing the new pot. Do 
not water your plant before repotting; if 
you do. the wet soil will crumble when 
you attempt to remove the piant. Place 
the pots on newspapers to avoid soiling the 
floor and hold the plant firmly with one 
hand and turn the pot upside down. Tap it 
firmly and the ball of earth with the plant 
will come out easily. 

Put this in the centre of the new pot, 
which is half full and put fresh soil in, 
so that the plant sits firmly in its new 
home, and does not wobble. This is 
done by pressing the now soil round the 
plant with your fingertrips. Water the 
plant well thereafter. 

After a transplanting operation, it is 
necessary’- to keep the plant in a shady 
place for a few’ days or until it shows signs 
of recovering. You can then start gradu¬ 
ally exposing the plant to mild sunshine. 

Avoid over-watering, for wet and soggy 
soil will cause the roots to rot, while 
under-watering will cause the plant to dry 
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out as the soil hardens. 


A date-stone can also be grown in the 
same way and will produce a beautiful 
leafy plant that looks rather like an Aspi¬ 
distra. The stone needs to be planted 
rather more deeply than the pip, and care 


must be taken to water the soil as soon as 
it begins looking dry. 

Though plants grown from pips never 
become large enough to bear fruit, they 
do make charming and attractive plants 
for the house. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Curiosity Does Not Kill Scientists! 


T here is one thing we learn from this 
book, which tells us, briefly, the 
achievements of 41 scientists. (Of course 
one may question the selection. For. it is 
impossible to accommodate all the famous 
scientists in a slim volume. Further, the 
treatment is short and brief. So, this book 
can only trigger one’s curiosity). The 
author wants to bring to the young read¬ 
ers the message that curiosity is not a bad 
thing, after all. Elders may say, curiosity 
killed the cat. They fail to remember that 
all scientific and technical progress has 
come from people who never ceased to 


WORLD FAMOUS SCIENTISTS 
by Rajeev Garg 
Pustak Mahal, New Delhi 
Rs 15.00 


wonder. Just like us, their curiosity never 
lost its sheen. 

What did Galelio do when he looked at 
the Tower of Pisa. (It was not leaning 
that much in his times, early 17th cen¬ 
tury.) He found the top of the Tower the 
ideal place from where he could drop ob¬ 
jects and watch them drop down. (Just 
like any one of us). Only he decided to 
satisfy his quest for pleasure, though to 
test whether objects of different weights 
took differing times to fall through the 
same height. The book tells us how he 
went up with two metal balls, with differ¬ 
ent weights, dropped the two balls while 
thousands of people watched. It was fun 
for everyone to see the balls falling freely 
through space. It was also educative to 
note that both the balls hit the ground at 
the same time. This was a scientific fact 


that emerged from the experiment Galelio 
conducted, an experiment which is child’s 
play for us. 

All of us get into the bath tub, filled with 
water, whenever we get a chance. We love 
it. Archimedes, when he got into a tub 
filled with water, noticed that some water 
flowed out. That set his curiosity on. And 
soon he came out with his theory of float¬ 
ation. He also found out the value of Pi/ 
with reasonable accuracy. (The Pi, you 
know, is the mysterious number that we 
denote by 22/7, the ratio that links the 
radius of a circle with its circumference. 
Its value, these days, is being calculated 
with the help of the computer. Yet even 
after a million decimal places, it keeps on 
going. Its exact value, everyone agrees, 
can never bo calculated.) 

Newton not onl loved to munch 
apples, but also to find out why 
apples fall. This led him to the discovery 
of gravity. (Someone tells me that New¬ 
ton saw in the falling apple the earth’s 
GRAB-IT-Y! The earth, he felt, grabs 
everything within its reach. None knows 
how the v/ord GKABITY became GRAV¬ 
ITY.) 

The book thus brings to us the inces¬ 
sant curiosity of the world’s greatest 
scientists—Indian scientists not excepted— 
C.V. Raman, Ramanujan, Khurana, Homi 
Bhabha, Jagdish Chandra Bose. . . 

There are several amusing incidents we 
learn about scientists. Like Archimedes 
running in the nude, straight from the 
bathtub, shouting “EUREKA”! 

Like Benjamin Franklin, who went out, 
with the kite, on a cloudy day, with frequ¬ 
ent lighting. “The kite was made of 
silken cloth mounted on a wooden cross. 
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About one foot of iron wire was protru¬ 
ding above the kite. A key was tied to 
the end of the metal string connected with 
the kite and the other end of the key was 
tied to a silken ribbon which Franklin 
held while flying the kite. A bolt of light 
struck the kite wire and travelled down 
to the key causing a spark This proved 
that lightning is electricity,” says the 
book. 

One legend we miss in this book relates 
to Ramanujan’s response to the number 
1729. He was then in hospital. One of his 
cIo.se friends came to visit him During 
their conversation, the visitor told Rama¬ 
nujan that the cab by which he came 
carried the number 1729. Immediately. 


Ramanujan said it was the smallest num¬ 
ber that can be represented as the sum of 
two cubes in two different ways. (1729 is 
what the cubes of 1 and 12 add up to. It 
is also the sum of the cubes of 9 and 10). 

The main objective of the book is to tell 
us that we, too, can become scientists if 
we let our curiosity fly high. So, don’t 
give up your curiosity. Be a nosey parker. 
But beware don’t poke your nose in other 
people’s affairs. For, you may get your 
no.se crushed between doors and doorposts 
if caught in the act! Better let your curi¬ 
osity grapple with the unknown facets of 
nature. That way lies the route to 
eminence as a scientist. 

R.K. Murthi 


Give a Gift—with Strings Attached ! 


I F you want to surprise someone with an 
unusual and individual present, one of 
the.se tailor-made string puppets could be 
the answer (.see facing page) 

Kate Whitmore and Martin Winfield 
will make caricatures of any size or speci¬ 
fication to order, from a photograph of the 
per.son or animal of your choice Each 
puppet is entirely handmade. The clothes 
are made from carefully-chosen and un¬ 
usual fabrics, and the facial features are 
hand-stitched onto the fabric, so that each 
one is different and has its own personal¬ 
ity. In addition to individual caricatures, 
they will also supply .special groups on any 
theme for puppet shows, and there is a 
wide range of standard characters to 
choose from- from scarecrows, clowns, 
wizards, and witches to the traditional 
European Punch and Judy characters. 


The possibilities are limitless. 

The puppets are 20 to 80cm high and 
the con.sequently shorter strings make 
them easier to handle. They are fully 
detachable from the handpieces. The heads 
and bodies are stuffed with soft spun 
polyester wadding, and the limbs are made 
from jointed wooden dow'elling which en¬ 
ables definitive life-like movements. Their 
simple but strong construction makes them 
ideal toys, but they are also increasingly 
used by teachers to help children develop 
their imagination, speech skills, and 
confidence. 

Wooden floor stands or wall brackets 
are available to hold the puppets, and each 
handpiece has a metal eye so that they 
can be hung on a strong hook or nail. 

(Courtesy : B.I.S.) 


1 dileU. piiiitcd and published by K. Ramakrislinan at the Indraprastha Press (CBT). New Delhi on behalf 
ihc Children's Book Trust, from Nehru House, Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi-110002 
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MAGGI 'FUN IS' 
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Maggi Club brings new gifts this year 
tor all Maggi lovers. 

Get your gifts free! 

Just cut out this z.r.t. from the front face of 5 empty wrappers of Maggi 
Noodles and send them to us for each free gift of your choice In 6 to 8 
weeks you will receive your fun-filled, exciting gift from the Maggi Club' 


Don't forget. 

If you're a Maggi Clubber send your 
name, address, and membership 
number along with the name of the 
gift you want each time you write to us 


If you're not a Maggi Clubber send 
your name and address along 
with the name of the gift you 
want when you write to us 


Our address is. The Maggi Club, PO Box No. 5788. New Delhi-110 055 
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In this issue... 

5 SPINNING WORDS; ICE IS NICE 
Ice I.S the ‘spice’ that makes the 
month of May bearable! 

9 KANNAKI AND KOVALAN 

The immortal saga comes to a 
moving end 

12 rN('Li; ('AW ( AW AND SONIA 
MYNA 

'Black is beaulilul' — di.scover Sonia 
and Moni. who arc themselves but 
brown birds- 

16 THE RLA('K-FOOTED ONE 

.A page from South Indian history 
tells the talc of a brave Chola prince 
whose foot was scarred when he 
chose to ‘light like a lion' 

20 "BHARAT K1 ( HHAP ’ 

Fa.sten your seat belts and glue your 
eyes to the T\' — you are about to 
be launched on a journey through 
the ages to discover our scientific 
traditions, through this new serial. 

25 INTKODl'tTNG GOA 

Meet the youngest State of the 
Union of India. 

26 INDIA .AT A GLANCE 

A pictorial feature on Croa. 









28 PAINTINGS AND PRIZES 

A report of the much loved event 
of Delhi — Shankar’s On-lhe-Spot 
Painting Competition. 

30 IT'S ON-THE-SPOT’ TIME AGAIN! 
A jihnto-featurc in colour 

32 GOA’S COLOURFUL CARNIVAL 
Brought to you as a special colour 
feature, is a glimpse of this famous 
festival of Goa. 

34 SHIGMO - GOA'S HOLl 

This IS the many splendoured beauty 
of Goa You have the Carnival as 
uell as Shigmo or Holi — celebrated 
with gay abandon. 

35 THE BASILICA (^F BOM JESUS 
One of the most ancient and highly 
revered churches of India. This 
article tells you how St. Xavier came 
to India, and how this church came 
to be built 

38 A LETI ER TO YOU 

Perky thought it would be his day, 
What with rat-a-tat Raghu away.... 
but alas. .. 

40 HIS MASTER’S VOICE 

Ever doubted the faithfulness of 
dogs? Meet Jimmy and be a convert 
lor life. 


42 A SCHOOL ROUND-UP 

Heard of a graduation’ ceremony 
for the nursery class? Visit these 
schools and discover a whole range 
of varied activities. 

46 THE CRK’KET SCENE 

What went wrong with our wickets 
in West Indies during the one- 
dayers? IjCo reports. 

49 INSPECTOR GARUD 

.Vs per readers’ requests — Inspec¬ 
tor Garud is back, in a new 

adventure. 

52 REMEMBERING (!HACHA NEHRU 
-- ‘GRATEFULLY YOUBS’ 

He must indeed have been a great 
leader to laugh off adversity so 
easily 

54 CAN YOU IDENTIFY THEM? 

.Vn animal puzzle to set you 

thinking. 

55 MAKE AND DO 

Mini Doll — an exciting ‘gift’ item 
to make during the holidays. 

60 15 QUESTIONS 

Some why’s, where’s and how’s and 
their answers. 

Cover : “Balloon Mela” by Kuna Deb 
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From Our Readers... 


Dear E'ditor, 

Thank you for your new feature, “For 
^'our Zoo Alburn" We like animal pobtens 
very much I’lcase, therefore, publish 
hlo\v-u[)s of uild animal.s every month. 
Such blow-ups will enhance the value of 
the articles on animals 

S Vijmia. aiii} K Siuiutln, Vijayaw-ada 
I am a \oun;.i I'eafler, who t'rcatly enjoys 
Sherhek Holmes storie.s. I am eager to 
know .something about hi.s creator, Sir 
Arthur ('onan Hoyle, and more about 
Maki'r SI reel and its environs from wher e 
Holmes and his friend, Dr. Watson, ope- 
raU'd, Hu'ough the pages of your educative 
magazine /’rncln Garg, Meentt 


W H.AT IS more exciting — the holidays 
lhems('lvt“s or UKiking forward to 
I hem'' Looking forward to them, we are 
.sure witli the now tenn at school just 
alM'ul begun more time is spent day- 
dreainii g about all that one can fiaik into 
the long summer months of holidays And 
•SO. saving all the exciting vacation features 
tor the next issue, your favourite maga/une 
gels you into the holiday mrwd by intro¬ 
ducing you this month to—(hia Goa, you 
will di.secner has more to it than golden 
beaches and the ('aniival . . . 

The hc'.'it .met dust of summer is more 
or le.ss u[>ou us. .so we tell you how iee is 
met' H.ivmg diseoMoed that - - and fixed 
\ourself a nice, tall, cool drink—you would 
love to .sink your teeth into .something. 
Let's hope Hiiarat ki c'hhap ' will be tele- 
ea.st around tliat lime - our review gives 
you an idea about this new TV serial. 
Otherwi.so, of course, you could find out, 
like* Soma Myna, that “black is beautiful’’, 
and that black-footed the prince may be. 


In “Kannaki and Kovalan”, it was stated 
that Nedunchezhian was a Chela kmg. He 
was one of the Pandyan rulers of Madurai 
In the original classic*, a woman had ac¬ 
companied Kannaki and Kovalan to Madu¬ 
rai. and her name was Koundi. In the co¬ 
mics, their escort’s name was given as 
Koundu In Madurai, the two stayed with 
a shepherdess, according to the original, 
and not a Brahmin as given in the comics 
-Anyway, it w'as a grand idea to have told 
the famous story in comics form I liked the 
•garden in a bottle’. Perky’s letters are 
always a .sensation. My regards to him 

C Cohan Svjay, Bangalore 

...From the Editor 

but brave as a lion he is, tool How tactful 
(’hacha Nehru wa.s; and how devoted an 
animal is the dog Porky, with or without 
Haghu. IS a 'sensation'. 

The much appreciated ‘Kannaki and 
Kovalan’ i thank you, Cohan Sujay i draws ♦ 
to an end with this issue . it wall be 
followed up with a feature on the temple 
devoted to Kannaki .And yes there are 
many more such classics in the pipeline 
to be serialised in tliis pictorial form. 
•'I'lie Return of Sherlock Holmes’ on TV 
tlie.se (lays has revived an interest in the 
great detective and so even though we 
had carried a feature. “Sherlock Holmes 
livc'.s on" (see Children's World. October 
H>87i. we shall certainly feature the de¬ 
tective. his creator, and his famous address 
soon’ The ‘Zoo Album’ will reappear, but 
fake a look at these animals (page 54) — 
can you recognise them? And those on 
page 55 — can you tackle these lovable 
ones"' What a great way to get started on 
holiday projects' 
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SPINNING WORDS 



Text : O.P. Bbagat Drawing's : Vandana Josiii 


Have /yew seen a spidci’ ^:pimiin£i'^ It starts frorn a single thread. A,s it 
goes, there are irurre — and '/norc — threads, until you see a weh. So 
it IS with this wordy, meaningful web ! Wt' begin by choosing a word 
It leads to a number of similar or suggestwe words and phra.ses. You 
wiU ei en find some poems and stories in -what is thus spun out 


W ANT jceV Get some cubes from the 
fridge. Or a lump from the ice-box 
If you need more, you may order a whole 
slab. 

Ice is always in demand. But it is more 
so in summer or warm weather. It is not 
just in the kitchen or when you want to 
have something cold Ice is used in mak¬ 
ing or preserving many things. Hence, to 
keep something on ice means to keep it 
waiting or for use later. 

But there was a time w’hen there were 
no fridges or ice factories Then, for ice 
men depended on nature. It w'as fetched 
from frozen ponds or lakes. Or from the 


mountains where snow falls. When snow 
hardens, il becomes ice. 


Of course, those days the supply was 
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not so much as it is now. So, children then 
could not enjoy some of the delKa(ie.s 
that >ou do now Ice is nice, in that it 
tjive.s you many nice thmg.s. 

Likf' icc-cToam. ice lollies, and sherbets 
ALSO cold dnnks Chilled tomato and fruit 
juice.s ('old coffee and iced tea Certain 
drink.s ta.ste best only when .'^erved ice 
cold. F.ven fruits and other dcsserl.-i taste 
belter when colfl 

Itut the ■icinu' on the cakes is not ice’ 
It is a covennu made of sugar and water, 
or of sugar, egg-white, and flavouring Rut¬ 
ter may al.so be used Ameiicans call it 
rr(>'.(ing 

If ‘to ice' means to mix with ice or to chill 
(a drink), to de-uc nusuis to free (;r be 
free of ice A di'-u'cr is a device that melts 
or stops the forma lion of ice on an air¬ 
craft Or a substanic usi'd for that purpose. 

Dry ice is not ice either It is frozen 
carbon dioxide The gas becomes solid 
\Mth(Hit lir.st hecoiiiing a lupiid When ex 
po!-ed to the air, it again turns into gas 
slowly without melting It is this which 



is used for fog or cloud effects on the 
stage or in films. Another name for dry 
ice IS carbon dioxide snow. 

When icicles hang by the u'ClU, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his naiL 
And Tom bears logs into the hall. 
And milk conies frozen in the pail. 

Shakespeare 

.An icicle is a long, slender piece of ice 
formed when dripping water freezes. Ici¬ 
cles in a row look strangely like long, 
fierce teeth — a monster’s teeth, as a 
story-writer says 

Icy means cold like ice, as an 'icy wind’ 
from the hills Also unfriendly or unsym¬ 
pathetic, as an ‘icy look’. 

Just as some enthusiasts ski on snow, 
others skate on ice. Icc skates have, not 
wheels, but steel blades fitted to tlie soles 
of tlie wearer’s bools 

From ice-skating comes the phrase ‘on 
thin ice’, which means unsafe ‘Trust not 
one night's lee." says a proverb. 

Some sportsmen play lee hockey The 
teams wear skates and try to propel, with 
long .sticks, a flat rubber disk into the 
opponents’ goal The game is popular in 
the ILSSR and Canada 

There is ice dance, too This or similar 
entertainment is called ico show. One such 
show IS ‘Holiday on Ice.’ 

The ice wm here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around: 

It cracked and growled, and roared 
and howled. 

Like noises in a s-wonnd ! 

S.T. Coleridge 

This IS what the Ancient Mariner says 
when he tells the story of the ship on which 
he sailed on the distant seas. 
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To a ship, ice poses danger like a storm. 
We now have iceboats or icebreakers — 
vessels for breaking up the ice on a lake 
or sea. 



To break the ice' means to get through 
first difficulties or shyness. To cut no icc’ 
means to fail to make an impression 

More dangerous than ice arc icebergs. 
They arc also ice. but huge chunks which 
break away from glaciers near the poles 
They drift around on the sea until they 
melt. They arc sort of floating mountains. 
The largest iceberg on record was the size 
of Belgium 

(A glacier is a river of ice—a mass of 
ice that slowly glides down a mountain¬ 
side.) 

Only a small part of the iceberg — the 
lip — is above the water. As the sea around 


is very cold, there is often fog. Thus a 
ship may hit the iceberg without anybody 
seeing it. It may even sink. 

So, there is ice-patrol. It keeps a cons¬ 
tant vigil on icebergs and warns the ap¬ 
proaching ships. 

Though great hazards, icebergs are also 
things of great beauty : “dazzling white 
pinnacles, caves and cliffs and ledges sha¬ 
dowed blue.’’ Tee blue’ is very pale blue. 

This may remind you of the (much 
smaller) pavilion which Kubla Khan 
built : 

It was a miracle of rare deini-c, 

A sunny pleasure-dome unth caves 
of ice 

S.T. Coleridcg 

Some time back, icebergs made news for 
another reason. There was a proposal to 
tOM' them to dry countries like Saudi Ara¬ 
bia to solve their drinking water problem. 

In discussion, sometjme.s, the phrase 
‘tip of the iceberg’ is used. This means, 
the small obvious part of a much larger 
problem 

There are colossal masses of ice in the 
polar regions. They are popularly known 
as ice-caps But because of their vast¬ 
ness, they are more appropriately called 
ice-sheets. 

There have been times in the dim past 
when glaciers advanced and covered a 
large part of the earth. There were ice ages 
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or glacial periods. By Ice Age, we mean 
the latest of these. 

Iceland will at once make you think of 
ice. Ice is there in plenty. But the country 
also has geysers and hot springs 

You must have come across the word 
saga It IS a tale of the exploits of a hero 
or a family .Many such stories were writ¬ 
ten in Iceland in meduwal times. 

(ireenland is not a green but a white 
land white with ice and snow. Its in¬ 
habitants. Kskimos. build their igloos or 
houses with icc or snow bricks. 

Strangely enough, (hose ice houses are 
not cold. They are ijuite w'arrn and com¬ 
fortable Warmth comes from the lurs and 
the whale oil lamps 

They are thus unlike the cold and bleak 
ice jialaces in which some evil women live 
m certain fairy tales. 

Heard the joke about the very smart 
salesman'^ Ho sold a refrigerator to an 
Kskimo! 


A DREARY DAY 

As I look outside to see the gray, 

The dew rising from beyond the bay. 

It's another dreary day. 

No colon/iul birds to fly and sing. 

No pretty flowers, nor grass that's green. 
It's another dreary day 

Finally here conies something pretty 
To tape away the sadness and pity 
OJ a da/k and dreary day 

I think It's a rainbow, bright and clear! 
.•t.s- the stin .starts to appear. 

It's going to he a benntifni day' 

Jenny Stewart (11) U.S.A. 
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KANNAKI AND KOVALAN—10 


Story : Lakshmi Mohan 


Artist : B.G. Varam 



MADURAI, ONCE THE PRIDE OF ITS 
RULERS AMD THE RULED, IS REDUCED 
TO ASHES. THE TEMPLE OF 
MEENAKSHI ALONE REMAINS 
UNSCATHED. 




\ 


\ 




li^UkiiU 









hAKJWAKI LEAVES MADURAI 
AND AFTER A LONG- WALK 
REACHES A DURGA TEMPLE. 




D£V/,GRANT ME 
the Boon that 
I MAY SOON BE 
RE -UNITED lUfTH 
MY HUSBAND 




ii.tiT-lfi' 

















































THE AWVASI INHABITAW7S OF THE FOREST, 

WHO are: witnesses to the scene, run 

CHENSOTTAVAU ANb KEPOUT 

AB0(/T«AWWAK/'5 

EXT^AORDlNARy GREATNESS SOON SPRE/ibS 

all over the CHERA(}^ERALAyK;N<90orl. 








itiStf?.- 






WE MUST HONOUR AND 
RESPECT SUCH A NOBLE 
WOM^N. SHE IS indeed 
A GODDESS' 


L 








\ 


m 


</ 


CONCLUDED. 
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Uncle Caw Caw and Sonia Myna 

story : Vija^a Nara^ani- Illustrations : Kala 


A Mama myna lived on a banyan 
tree with her two little daughters. 
Soma and Mom 

"Don't go out Stay at home. Soma," 
.said Mama, flapping her beautiful brown 
wings. 

"C'he. le. ('hee le . Yes...," replied 
baby Sonia 

"Chiv. ehi\." said her elder sister. .Mom 
loudly, fluttering her brown wings. "I 
always tell Soma not to talk to strangers, 
but she loves to prattle with that ugly 


blackic He is not pretty and brown like us 
and has a loud voice ” 

"Who says black is ugly?" Mama myna 
shouted. “Beware of strangers, I say.” she 
warned and went out. closing the tiny door 
of the nest. "Bye, I'll bring you food from 
the fields ” 

Soma was snug in her soft cotton- 
wool-and-feather bed. She peeped through 
the tiny hole of a window at the opposite 
tree laden with luscious dark purple 
fruits “I wish I could eat those jamuns.” 
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“Let me see whether I like them, too.” 
Moni ruffled her wings and opened the 
door to get out. 

“Mama said not to go outcautioned 
Sonia. 

“To you, silly,” Moni replied, laughing. 
“I’m big enough to fly properly.” She went 
gh. . ar on the air, spreading her brown 
wings, towards the tree and soon started 
sucking the purple fruits. 

“Caw... caw! Good morning, good 
morning, Sonia,” greeted the black crow, 
'vho came flying. He perched himself on a 
branch next to Sonia’s nest. He lived alone 
in a mango grove nearby. He liked little 
’.irds and loved to chat with them and 
bring them sweet berries. 

“Good morning. Uncle Caw Caw. 

How’re you?” 

“Fine. Where’s Moni?” 

"There. . she pointed her beak in the 
direction of the jamun tree, her eyes 
becoming very small. 

“You look sad, Sonia Whal's the 

matter’” 

“Moni has gone alone to eat jamun.” 

“Never mind, I’ll get you a few.” 

“You?” she asked, her eyes goggling 
with fear. 

“Why nof>” 

“Moni had asked me not to talk to you," 
she whispered. “Is it bad to be black, 
Uncle Caw Caw?” 

“Oh!” he said sorrowfully “What can 
I do? God didn’t make me brown, like 
you. But I like you and I can’t see you sad 
Be careful, child Don’t step out You’re 
too small. I’ll go and come back soon, with 
the fruits.” 

Zoooo. . m! The fat crow flew and in a 
jiffy also came back He gently put .his 
beak forward, so that Sonia could pick up 
*he luscious fruit. 

“Thank you, l^ncle.” 

“By. . .e Sonia. I’ve to go for work.” 

The crow' left and Sonia was alone for 


a while. She then saw the cat. “Mieouw, 
mieouw! Good morning, Sonia.” The white, 
fat Pussy who lived beneath the tree came 
running. 

“Good morning. Auntie.” 

“How many days will you stay there, 
locked up. and feeling miserable?” 

“Mama had said I’m not to leave the 
house yet, because 1 can’t fly properly.” 

“Your Mama is not home yet, and you 
must be hungry. See what I have brought,” 
Pussy showed her a yellow coloured 
sweet. 

“What’s it’” asked Sonia, her eyes 
goggling and her tiny wings going ph.. .ur 
ph. . . ur. 

“It’s a milk sweet. 1 got it from the 
kitchen.” 

“Auntie Pussy, I wish I could have it.” 
Sonia almost stepped out, but suddenly 
she remembered Uncle Caw Caw’s words. 

“Auntie, maybe when I’m bigger and 
able to fly. I’ll come down and share the 
sweet.” 

After she had her fill of jamun and rice, 
Moni came back. She circled twice or 
thrice spreading her shining brown wings 
to show off to Sonia. “Don’t you want any 
jamun?” she asked, teasing her and show¬ 
ing her a tiny jamun. 

“Chi. .chi,” .said Sonia, meaning “I 
already had.” 

“Who gave it to you?” shouted Moni. 

“Uncle Caw Caw'.” 

“Ugh! Blackie! He would give only 
black things. I told you not to talk to that 
blackie. He’s so ugly. He has a squint, too. 
If you make friends with him and eat his 
food, you too will become black. Your 
voice will become as loud as his. Stupid.” 
Moni .stamped her feet in anger and made 
big eyes and a gu. . .r sound. 

“Mi. . eouw.. mieouw,” called Pussy 
again. 

“Auntie.. . what have you got in your 
mouth?” Moni asked. 
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“A milk sweet.” 

Oh. how wonderful!” Off flew Mom 
anrl sat on the roof of Pussy’s house 
benealh the tree, 

'■( .ome. come down ” 

•'Auntie, I'm alraid Mama says not to 
talk to strant^ers, excefit brown mynas,” 
.said Mom jiolitely. 

•‘1 won’t harm you .\m f not your Auntie 
Pussy’ Pome, my child" .She placed a 
piece of sw'eet on the floor and sat at a 
distance. clo.sin>4 her eyes 


Moni sprang at the piece and z.. . 00 .. .m 
she flew on to the roof. "It’s very tasty, 
Auntie.” 

“What about me?” yelled Sonia from 
above. 

"1 had asked you first,” retorted Pussy. 

"Serves you right, for not going down 
w'hen called. You’re a sissy, namby- 
pamby.” Moni kept on munching, making 
a twit-twit noise with her beak. 

For the next few days, Sonia was very 
sad She did not even talk to Uncle Caw 







■ 



V 

ft 
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Caw. She remembered all that Moni was 
saying about him. Was Uncle bad? Ugly? 
She did not think so. Why then didn’t 
she talk to him? He was nice; he played 
with her; she must be nice to him. 

One day. Uncle Caw Caw brought her 
some juicy jamun and said, “Here, eat 
this.” 

“Uncle, can’t you bring me those milk 
sweets, like Pussy? Moni says you bring 
only jamun becau.se it is black like you. 
Pussy is lovely and while, and she gives 
white and yellow sweets to Moni.” 

“Wait till Pussy shows her real colour 
Don’t you go an>where near iier.” warned 
I'ncle (’aw (’aw. 

“Is it so. Uncle?” 

“Yes.” Uncle sat for a while He was 
happy Sonia had talked to him alter .so 
niany days, lie was a lonely bird and 
wanted to make friends with little vSonia 
and play with her Everyone shunned him 
because he was black. Nobody reaii.sed 
that he had a kind heart 

ITnc-lc (’aw Caw got bu.sy and he did 
not meet Sonia for a few days. 

Sonia was pleading with her mo*her to 
take her out to the lields so that she 
could learn to fly. She had by now learnt 
to roam about, pick up little grains of rice, 
and got back home. Oh. she was so hapjiy 
Her wings were now a lovely brown 
“Caw'. eaw'” Uncle came one day and 
said. “I’m so glad you can tlv nov\ You 
can fetch your owm fruit.” 

“Yes.” said Sonia happily "See my 
brown wings.” She danced, showing off 
her shiny browm feathers. ‘ I’ll go and 
eat Pussy’s milk sw'oets now ” 

“My god, .said Uncle loudly. “Caw .. . 
caw.” he called out in anger. “Don’t go 
anyw here near her ” 

“But why isn't .she a good alintic?’ 

‘ You call her auntie? But 1 wonder 
whether she’s really like an auntie. Be 
careful.” he cautioned her again. 


Uncle Caw ('aw (lew away, but his eyes 
rolled from left to right and right to left. 
He could see everything that w^as happen¬ 
ing below. These little ones arc fools,’ he 
said to himself. ‘They get led by sweet 
talk and a beautiful face and a fair body,’ 
he sighed 

vSonia and Moni went whirring past, 
singing merrily. 'Phey sat jierched on the 
roof of the hou.se where J’ussy lived. 

“Chiv cliiv. Xuntie, I’ve come.’’ 

‘ Mieouw. inieouw . hello,” she said 
and purred happily. 

‘ Do you still have that yellow^ sweet?” 
the birds asked lu'r 

“Come, eome," siiid Pussy in a sweet 
voice 

Sonia and Moni went down tv) the 
milranet' “Here, have a bite,” said Pussy 
and threw a ])ieee on the ground. 

Moni })ieked it up and ilew up. Sonia 
wa.s .scared, though she also wanted to 
show that she could pick up a piece. 

“It’s yummy!” called out Moni. 

Pus.sy then threw' another piece on the 
ground. As Sonia went iorward to pick it 
u}). Pussy ])ounced on her. 

Soma cried out, “Moni! Uncle ('a,w' (’aw!” 

Suddenly, zoo. . .m came Uncle (’aw 
Caw. and lashed against Pussy’s face, tear¬ 
ing her wicked eyes and pushing Sonia up 
in the air with his wrings... “You stupid 
bird. he yelled, his eyes going from left- 
to light and right to left. 

“Oh, thank you!” muttered Mama 
myna, who had just then arrived, clutch 
ing a iwig of ripe blueberries. “Oh god!” 
she said as she heaved a sigh of reliel 
“What Vvould I have done without you. 
Caw ('aw! My little one w'ould have been 
eaten up by that Pii.ssy. What an ugly 
heart sh(‘ has ” 

“But Moni always calls fincli' ('avv (!aw 
ugly.’’ Sonia murmured. 

“She’s naughlv,” Mama cried, looking 

(Turn to paije 37) 
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A PAGE FROM SOUTH INDIAN HISTORY 



Stor> : Indira Ananthakrishnan Illustrations: Priya 


T IIK (’liola kiii^ suddenly look ili and 
died The news spread like wildfire lo 
file noi.uhbeunn^ t'hera and Pandya king- 
dmns Pilher of these two }) 0 \\ertul kinf^s 
eniild now aflaek Ihe (’hela kingdom and 
anru'x it Tlie ministers were very 
worried 

\ little alter the king’s death, a son was 
horn to the (jueen The minister.^ kept 
this news a w(’11-guarded sceret The eoun- 
eil of mini.'-ters met ami decided that they 
would take care ol tlie kingdom Tliey 
would al.so hold back the Chera and Pan- 
d>a kings till the prince came vif age 
"'l’h<* prince has lo be brought up in total 
secrec>.’‘ said tlie chiel minister 

"('ertnuily Otherwi.se his life will be in 
danger ' agreed the other ministers 
vSo at the dead ot night, the queen and 
her .son the prince were taken away from 
the palace under cover They were put up 
III a .'•'inall cottage tar away from the 
jialace The> lived there with an honest 

Hi 


old man to look after them 

The queen kept a very watchful eye on 
her son. and brought him up woth a lot 
of care and affection. 

Ten \ears rolled b> The queen told the 
prince many stones of the greatness of 
Ihe Choia dynasty. 

The Choia kings were very brave, my 
.son They did not know the meaning of 
tear.” she said lo him. 

“Could they fight a fierce tiger?" asked 
the prince 

■('erfainly, my dear. Tn fact, the em¬ 
blem of the Choia kings is a ferocious 
tiger. ” replied the queen. 

The queen, then, for the first time, 
opened the locket that hung on a chain 
round the prince’s neck. 

“Look here. " she said and showed him 
the emblem in the locket "Even you’ve a 
tiger with >ou’' 

“But, why have you put that round my 
neck. .Amma" ” asked the prince. 
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“Because I want you to be very brave, 
son,” replied his mother. 

“Sure Amma. I will be.” added the 
prince quickly 

The queen had not told her son that he 
was the future ruler of the Chola kingdom 

One day, the queen .sat at the entrance 
of the cottage. He drew the figure of an 
angry tiger on the ground and talked to 
it “Beware' 1 can fight you “ 

Just then, another boy. aliout the same 
age as the prince, came along He v\'as 
amazed at the prince’s brave words “(’an 
you reallv fight a tiger?” Ik* asked the 
prince. 

“Why not ' Look ' 1 have a tiger in my 
locket, to make me very brave." The 
[)rince opened hi.s locket and showcui the 
boy the emblem of th<' tiger that it boro. 

The boy looked at the })rinee with awe 
VWill you be m\ Jnend’^" he aski'd the 
prince 

“Sure," said the prince 

Roth ol them played together lor a 
while. When the hoy was about to leave 
the prince said, "('omt> again tomornne 
My name is Kanna What’s yours?" 

“('hennu," said the boy, as he wavi'tl 
and went away 

.^s soon as (’hennu reached home, lie 
told his father about his brave new iriend 
and his locket The father knitted his eye¬ 
brows and nodded gravely “Ilm just 
as J .suspected . . the Chola dynasty 
is not dead . . hm .” he muttered to 
himself. “Who else can carry a Chola em- 
blem in his locket?” 

■■-Appa’ May I go and play with Kanna 
tomorrow?” asked Chennu 

His father did not answ'er He was deep 
in thought 

"Answer me, Appa,” insisted Chemu. 

“Hm . . .? Okay, why not?” his father 
answered vaguely 

Chennu ran away happily. His father 
began walking up and dow'n with his 
hands behind his back and a frowm on his 


face. After a while, he quickly left his 
house, crossed the street, turned the cor¬ 
ner and reached another house. Soon, two 
more men entered the same house. They 
talked .seriously for a long time. When 
Chennu’s father returned, it w’as well past 
midnight. Even then, he could not sleep, 
till the early hours of the morning. 

The next day. when Chennu stepped 
out to go to pla.v w'ith Kanna, his father 
called him “Did you say your friend was 
not afraid of the tiger?” he asked (’hennu. 

“Yes, Ajipa He , ,” 

“Sh . . . Thai’s enough. Tell him that 
I've a real tiger. Bring him along with 
you to see it ” 

“Oh' Ajipa' You never told me you had 
a real tiger .Show mo, A])pa.” 

“(Jo out to jilay now\ If you bring your 
Iriend along, both of you will see the 
iiger ” 

Appa," said Chennu and ran away 
to meet Kanna 

The queen was sitting inside the cottage, 
while the prince played outside Alter a 
white, she called out, “Kanna! .■Xre you 
there?” 

Just then, Chennu came along. “Yes. 
.\mma Chennu has come just now We’ll 
lie playing Don't worry,” replied the 
prince cheerfully “Come' What shall we 
play?” h(' turned to Chennu 

“Kanna ' I’ve some great news for you,” 
cried Chennu excitedly. 

“What’s thaC'”’ 

“My father has a real tiger, ho told 
me ” 

“Wow ' 

“Do you want to see it? Then come 
along. He has promised to show it to both 
of us.” 

“When?” 

“Just now. Come,” Chennu tugged at 
Kanna’s hand. 

The next moment, both the boys were 
running tow'ards Chennu’s house. 

They had not gone very far when 
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Chennu’s father caught up with them. 
He was riding a horse. 

“Come, boys,” he said, stopping just in 
front of them. He quickly pulled up the 
two of them on the horse, and sped away. 

The queen railed out from inside the 
rottago “Kanria! food is ready Bring 
your friend and roine in Both of you can 
eat together ” 

There wa.s no reply. 

“Kanna. are .\ou there?” the queen cried 
and ran out of the house 

Fear gnpjicd her. “Where's my son''” 
she asked herself. and screamed, 
“Kannnnnaa 

The old man (ame running 

“What's the matter, my lady?” he asked, 
agitated 

“do and look for Kanna. at onre,” she 
ordered. 

Th(‘ old man went all over the iilace. 
There was no sign of Kanna. 

The <|ueen wa.s overcome with gnei She 
wept and wept “Oh' I’ve lost a son and 
the people have lost a king Oh. god! 
Is he (h'ad or alive’ Who can tell me? ' 
she lamented and sobbed She sent the 
old man to the place to give the sad 
news '0 the ministers that the prince was 
lo.st She remained in Hie cottage, shed¬ 
ding tears and praying fervently for her 
son s uell-bemg 

Meanwhih'. the liorse carrying Kanna 

amt* to a halt when it was well inside a 
forest In tront ot them was a tiny hut 
.All of them got down Chonnu's father 
quickly U'd Kanna to the hut “The tiger 
IS III there Just a baby tiger Don't be 
afraid Go in.” he urged Kanna, pointing to 
the interior of the hut. 

"Who's afraid"’ I'm not." said Kanna 
and promptly walked inside the hut 

Chennu's father immediately shut the 
door of the hut and locked it. He grab- 
iK'd Chennu. put him on the horse and 
gallojied away 

Kanna was dazed He looked around 


Everything was dark. “'Where’s the tiger?” 
he asked and groped in the dark. The hut 
was empty. There was not even a tiny 
window to let in some light. 

‘What am I to do?” Kanna wondered. 
“There’s no tiger. There’s nobody. What 
am I to do?” Slowly he realised that he 
had been trapped in the hut. He pounded 
on the door and shouted. “Chennu! where 
are you’’ Where’s the tiger you promised 
to show me?” All was quiet. 

After a while. Kanna banged the door 
again. “Amma, come, lake me away from 
here.” 

There was no other sound except 
Kanna s voice Kanna was furious. He 
threw himself against the door and tried 
to break it The door rattled, but did not 
give way Kanna yelled and screamed, as 
loudly as he could. But all in vain. At last, 
exhausted and disappointed. Kanna lay 
down Soon, he was fast asleep 

When Kanna awmke, he began to cough 
and splutter He sneezed and rubbed his 
eyes lie coughed again, his eyes burnt 
and he suddenly felt hoi. Just then, a big 
chunk of flaming firewood fell close to 
him He hesitated only for a moment. 
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“There is no time to waste,” he told him¬ 
self, and stamping on the burning bamboo 
pole, he dashed across the hut. The door 
was burnt and charred. He kicked it. It 
gave way. Kanna ran out into the open. 
His foot stung with pain. His head reeled. 
He felt he could not move an inch. 

“But this is the only time to escape,” 
he reminded himself, and lunged forward, 
dragging his foot. He ran as fast as he 
could. The moon shone brightly, as though 
trying to cool his burning fool. Bui Kanna 
could not run steadily for long. He stumbl¬ 
ed and fell into a ditch. Mercilully he 
became unconscious. 

Meanwhile, the ministers at the palace 
were deeply agitated. “Tf our little prince 
has been kidnapped, is there no way of 
getting him back?” lamented the chief 
minister. 

“However did anyone know that he is 
the prince?” demanded another minister. 

“I wonder if he is dead or alive?” ex¬ 
claimed a third. “There’s no point m just 
sitting and talking. Let’s decide on the 
next plan of action,” said yet another one 
of them. 

“Yes. yes ! 1 was carried away by my 
sorrow,” said the chief minister "Now, 
the queen should be first brought back to 
the palace. Her life is in danger at the cot¬ 
tage. Next, we must find the prince, if he’s 
alive.” 

“But how?” demanded another minister. 

A third one remembered the royal 
elephant 

“Let the royal elephant go in search of 
the heir to the throne. He will lead us to 
the Chola prince, if he is alive. If the prince 
is dead, the elephant is bound to choose 
the next best person to sit on the Chola 
throne.” 

All the ministers agreed to this. The 
royal elephant was decorated and he car¬ 
ried a garland in his trunk. He was then 
let loose. 

The elephant went round the towns and 



forests of the kingdom, and its neighbour¬ 
hood. He walked briskly. The mahout be¬ 
came tired, but not the elephant. At last 
he stopped in front of a ditch. ‘He’s won¬ 
dering how to cross the ditch, thought the 
mahout But the next moment, the ele¬ 
phant bent its knees and lowered his trunk 
into the ditch. The mahout climbed down 
and gasped in wonder as he saw the boy 
in the ditch. 

The ministers and the multitude of citi- 
/.ens who were following the elephant soon 
reached the ditch They were astonished 
to see the unconscious prince with the 
garland on his neck. 

The prince was gently taken out of the 
ditch and carried to the palace. When the 
prince regained consciousness he was in 
his mother’s arms, 

The royal physician gradually nursed 
the prince back to normal health. But, his 
charred foot, though it was better did not 
regain colour. It remained black. 

The prince was proclaimed the heir to 
the throne of the Chola kingdom. When 
he came of age, he was crowned the Chola 
king. He lived a long life as one of the 
greatest rulers of the Chola dynasty, 
known popularly in history and literature 
as the ‘karikalan’ or ‘the black-footed’ one. 
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A New TV Serial 


“Bharat Ki Chhap” 

By Vaijayanti Yonpe 


IfARAT ki i hhap. Quite simply it would 
mean the seal of India. And talking 
of seals, the first .seal that comes to mind 
IS th(‘ hufValo st'al of Mohenjo-daro. That 
IS more or le.ss where Bharat ki chhap be¬ 
gins And let us .say at the outset that 
Btuirat ki ciB/ap has earned our stamp of 
approval ' 

Since Bharat ki chhap will shortly blaze 
across our television screens, sharing some 
of w liat we saw in a preview' of the first 
Iw’c epi.sodes might whet your appetite for 
the nev\ .serial What with “Ramayana” and 
“Mahabharat" having established that 
our ejncs were indeed about flesli and 
blood pcopli' who lived, loved, hated, help¬ 
ed. deceived, worshipped each other within 
the framework of the norms ol their 
soi iety. our perception or understanding of 
them has become clearer. “Bharat-ek khoj” 
another smaal. through (’’hacha Nehru's 
eyes, is telling us about our ‘ prachin 
.sabhyata" or is fracing for us our old-gold, 
ancient traditions through the civilizations. 
Therefore. Bharat ki chhap comes in at a 
very opportune moment. It is closer to our 
knowledge of our ancient history and 
civilization and acts as more or less a pic¬ 
torial interpretation — often taking us 
back 111 time to recreate for us life as it 
might have been then Since it takes you 
.straight to the site of the excavated re¬ 
mains. the .scene immediately becomes 
real, believable, acceptable 

Bharat ki chhap is a 13-part serial of 
minutes duration each, and has been 
made by t’bandita Mukherjee. a graduate 


of the Film and Television Institute of 
Pune. Chandita has considerable experience 
as a maker of science-oriented films and 
documentaries and has made Bharat ki 
chimp —“a film series on the history of 
.science and technology on the Indian sub¬ 
continent'’ — for the Comet Project of the 
Nehru Centre (Bombay) with the help of 
the National ('ouncil for Science and 
Technology ('ommunication, a project of the 
Government's Department of Science and 
Technology. Chandita has used a technique 
reminiscent of the television series Cosmos, 
hosted by (’arl Sagan — in which not only 
docs the host visit site.s of ancient civiliza¬ 
tions but also talks at length ‘to’ his audi¬ 
ence The hosts or anchor people’ of 
Bharat ki chhap are llemu Adhikari as 
Nissim and Vasundhara Phadke as Maitreyt. 
Nusim IS a historian and Maitrcyi a com¬ 
puter .scientist. The two of them are propos¬ 
ing to make these films and will be the 
‘sut rad bars’ or connecting threads bctw'een 
all the research and travelling, investigat¬ 
ing. interpreting which their team of 
researchers undertake. Nissim and Maitr- 
rcyi have selected a team of five ‘reporters’ 
to take a year off from whatever they are 
doing to travel for them and gather mater¬ 
ial for the film. So. in actuality with Nissim 
and Maitreyi as our guides, we. the audi¬ 
ence. travel with llaghunandan (Shiv 
Kumar Subramanvan), Amrita Prasad 
flTmi Juvekar). Shehnaaz Khan (Sohaila 
Kapur-Limaye). Ranjan Pradhan (Amrudha 
Limayci. and Ramanathan (Jayaram Tata- 
char' to the various archaeological sites 
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Unni Juvekar, who plays 
Atarita Prasad, among 
pottery finds at an iron age 
site where excavations are 
still in progress. 


to discover our ancient and glorious past 
and to find out for ourselves through the 
inquisitive, basic-laynian-woman questions 
Ih'at our reporters ask of experts, histori¬ 
ans, archaeologists and so on— the raison 
d'etre or the ju.stification for a particular 
style of architecture, a particular kind of 
shape or material for a vessel, or even the 
very basic, very lir.st stone weapons and 
tools that early man made And this voyage 
u of discovery — believe me — is a vo\age of 
joy, because you really discover things 
Often — at least viewing the first two 


episodes 1 felt, you discover far too much 
and too soon . . . there are archaeological 
sites where, as a viewer, I would have 
loved to linger longer; there were the 
cave paintings in Madhya Pradesh re¬ 
cently discovered that 1 would have liked 
Amrita Prasad to have taken me to see— 
instead of wandering in the forest — 
there w'ere depths of excavations that 1 
wished 1 could have seen clearer . . , 
some experts 1 could have talked to just 
a moment longer — instead of Jumping 
(o another site — in another phase of 


An expert from the Deccan 
College. Pune, demonstrates 
how tools might have been 
made Irom .<,lone in olden 
titne'>. 
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time. As it is with the swinging from 
Pashan near Pune (Maharashtra) to 
Jammu to Madhya Pradesh, to the pro¬ 
cess of radio-carbon dating seems too 
rapid, even though it is punctuated with 
talks, comments by the anchor people, 
Nissim and Maitrcyi, and discus.sions by 
the reporters themselves. One also felt 
that perhaps experts like Prof. B.B. Lai, 
who excavated the sites mentioned in the 
“Mahabharata” and “Ramayana”, and 
l*rof. Shijide, who carved out a stone tool 
for one of the reporters, could have been 
left free to add .some more about their 
.specific area of discovery, instead of 
answering only given questions by the 
reporters 

There are plenty of feasts’ for the eyes 
though . You get a rare glimpse of the 
elaborate wazwaan’ feast being prepared 
for a wedding in a Kashmir village. You 
go food-hunting with the Bastar women 
in the beautiful Madhya l^adesh jungles. 
\'ou discover that the deadly red ants we 
saw gorillas relishing in a foreign Nature 
film arc actually very khatta' or .sour in 
taste. But the Bastar women consider it a 
delicacy' They cat the ant live, even before 
it can stiiig their tongues and carry home 
enough of the insects to make a chutney 


for the family. There are lots and lots 
more to see — and going by the first two 
episodes, it seems that many of them will 
have to be viewed over and over again. 
Which is why I feel that even though you 
will see Bharat ki chhap on the national 
network soon, it might be a better idea to 
persuade the Principal of your school to 
purqhase video cassettes of the 13-parl 
serial for the school video library—for at 
least I would definitely enjoy this serial 
more in the company of my classmates 
and teachers. We could have several fruit¬ 
ful discussions or debates immediately 
after viewing each episode, instead of 
storing it in our memories and asking 
questions in class and being told “No dis¬ 
cussing TV serials in class”. For, after all 
Bharat k? chhap is no ordinary run-ef-the 
mill 20-minute cheap entertainer. It takes 
(at time.s) more than a serious view of 
and even to the point of exaggeration em¬ 
phasises that our ancient civilizations had 
a very, very scientific base — accepted. 
Put don’t say I did not warn you — every 
time they think they have made Loo seri¬ 
ous a point—the reporters together, or in 
groups, burst into a song — not a very 
happy way (to my thinking) of relieving 
monctony—theirs or ours! But that too (I 



A group of women of a 
Bauar tribal village in 
Madhya Pradesh, on their 
»»ai' to gather food front 
jungles 
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A mural by a child — a 
common sight in homes in 
any Basiar tribal village. 


Photographs courtesy: 
Comet Project 



mean the bad singing) is a small price to 
pay for the rest of the ‘discovering.’ All 
five reporters are very likeable, above all 
they appear honest and sincere and not at 
all pompous—even the anchor people 
Nissim and Maitreyi are credible, doing 
an incredible job—talking to an audience 
that cannot talk back!! In other words, 
they do not talk doxmi to you, but are 
chatting with you, so any minor flaws the 
film may have are forgiven . . . Chandita 
has done a highly commendable Job and 
for those who seriously wish to make inte¬ 
resting. informative, attractive, research 
based films—this should serve as an ex¬ 
cellent touchstone . . Learning at last 
can be fun at all ages ... for these films 
' are going to act as great eye-openers for 
a lot of complacent adults! 

Just one grouse . . . though women have 
been given their rightful place in the 
“science” of things through the ages (it 
was women who discovered agriculture— 
they are the providers and so on ...) one 
keeps hearing all this about, “The child 
being the father of man”, so how come 


children get wiped out (they aren’t even 
seen sufficiently—leave alone being heard) 
when such good films are being made on 
our past, on science, on our civUizalion? 
Did children not exist in those societies 
(!!!) even though their toys and beads 
have been found eons after they had play¬ 
ed with them? I am reminded of that bea¬ 
utiful book written by Mulk Raj Anand 
and published by the Children’s Book 
Trust — A Day in the Life of Maya of 
Mohenjo-Daro. Ancient Indian history be¬ 
came a reality through the pages of the 
book as I wandered the streets of Mohenjo- 
daro along with Maya. . . 

Maybe the Department of Science and 
Technology, maybe Chandita Mukherjee, 
maybe the Nehru Centre (remember how 
much Chachaji loved children) will con¬ 
sider making a serious, enjoyable and 
educative, “scientific” film—viewing the 
world through the honest, inquisitive eyes 
of a child! In the meantime, get sot with 
your television “sets” — it’s Bharat ki 
chhap time ! 
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TTow about some jJ3 

1 Paper J)ancing?\ jwf 

( Ht>ri’ IS ,1 ddm o shisw. vA ith j 

I JilU'Tfmo' All voiJ hiivi' to do is tlr<iwV ^ ' 

litik'rhiUdctt'is iriboutcnnii hoiyhll ''^ J 
but nidki' sun* the <, hdrjctt’rs haiv no I 

Ipqs (si'i* fiy 1) Onc't’you haw drdun , 
thj* chdrai'li’rs < olour them and cut } 

them to shape Carefully lut out holes / 
^ lor where the legs should’be Isee fig 2 i I 
Then push ysnir hrst and second fingers i 
\ thivjugh the holes (see tig b .md nialse j 

S '^ one rhaiacler dam e uilh voui left tiaiid ! 
%'lingers and another ilame ssilh yiuii ■ 
right hand fingers Vou i ould also gel 
youi Irieriiis to make daiK iiig pajiet 
" people aiiii then liase a dance ] 

• j s >)m(.>etilion' C 


fi 

'v 


^^o^f to charm a snakc^ ^ 

^ You liayi' probably seen a snake ■ fiarnier 
^ play music and make a snake dance 

But the fac'l IS a snake cannot hear thc^^ 
j|_ music or anytliing else for that C a 

rab matter' Snakes are deaf When a 
JjJtt snake charmer (harms a snake ^ 

what he does is lap his fool 
^ j jon the ground and sway 
f/}Jj about I he snake moves 
^^in time to the vibratic/ns 

i^^^^so closely that it sways lust 


presto! Hfe pencil magic! 

Put sonic watet in a large glass F’latc a pencil behind the 
glass, and when vou look ihrcnigh the walei vou will see 
something curious — suddenly there are two pencils If 
you close vour right eve the left pencil will disappear and 
the opposite will happen when vou clo.se your left eve - 
the right pencil yyill disappear This is caused by the 
refraction of light (you may have learnt about refraction 
in Physics Very simply it is the change of direction of 
light rays yyhen they pass thiough something like water 
glass etc I Inleiesting, isn 1 it-* Now you can 
tell youi triends that vou arc- a magician' 
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Introducing Goa 


Goa became a full-fledged Slate of 
the Indian Union only as recently as 
May 30, 1987. Till then, it enjoyed 
the status of a Union Territory (along 
with Daman and Diu) after it was 
liberated from Portuguese rule on 
December 19, 1961. (Daman and Diu 
still remain a Union Territory, 
governed by the Governor of Goa, 
who automatically becomes Lieutenant 
Governor of this Union Territory.) 

Goa traces its origins to the legend 
attached to the sixth incarnation of 
Vishnu — Parasurama — who is said 
to have reclaimed this bit of land 
along with seven other divisions from 
the sea. Konkan or Govarashtra was 
one of them. 

Goa’s history is tied up with that of 
the neighbouring States The earliest 
kings of this area can be traced to 
the Mauryas. The Satavahanas came 
in the 2nd century B.C. The Kshat- 
rapas ruled from 150 A.D., followed 
by the Chalukyas of Badami, then 
the Rashtrakutas, and the Kadambas 
who came in 1008 A.D. They were 
followed in 1300 A.D. by the Deva- 
giris, the Sultans of Delhi, the Vijaya- 
nagara rulers, and the Bahamani 
Sultans. In 1489, Yusuf Adil Shah, 
the then governor of Bijapur, brought 
Goa under his sway. It was taken 
from him in 1510 by Afonso de 
Albuquerque. Goa remained under 
Portuguese rule from then, until 
December 19, 1961, 

Goa is mentioned in the SutOrSamhita 
as Grovapuri. It is also known as Gowa, 
Gova or Gomantaka, Goven, and Goem. 

Crescent-shaped Goa lies between 


Maharashtra and Karnataka. In the 
North is the Terekhol river, in the 
West the Arabian Sea and the 
Sahyadris in the East. 

Plenty of rivers and streams make 
this State lush green, with rich cashew- 
nut and coconut groves and rice-fields. 
The rivers are widely navigated with 
ferries plying from one end to an¬ 
other. These ferries not only trans¬ 
port iron ore from the mines to Mor- 
mugao Harbour but also people, their 
cars, scooters and mini-buses! 

The National Institute of Oceano¬ 
graphy, which undertakes all expedi¬ 
tions to Antarctica, is located in Dona 
Paula and is the only one of its kind 
in Asia. 

The first ever lighthouse in Asia is 
situated at Fort Aguada on the mouth 
of the river Mandovi. 

Though associated with a ‘Western’ 
life-style, Goa has people of all Indian 
communities living in great harmony. 
Festivals, like Ganesh Chathurthi, 
Diwali, Christmas. Id, and several 
other festivals are celebrated on just 
as large a scale as the Carnival. 

‘Goa Daurada’ and ‘Pearl of the Orient’ 
are some of the names given to this 
beautiful, scenic and tourists’ favourite 
State. The former because of the mag¬ 
nificent churches and cathedrals. The 
latter because of its glorious golden 
beaches and giant Portuguese/Italian 
architectural splendours. 

Goa is possibly the only State to have 
‘motor-cycle taxis’. Passengers can 
ride pillion behind the motorcyclist 
to their destinations! 
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Paintings and Prizes 


F ebruary 26 and March 26 were me¬ 
morable days this year for cliildren 
in Delhi, New Delhi, and suburbs, and the 
two words that were constantly on their 
lips were “Shankar’s” and “On-the-Spot”. 

On the first day, they flocked in their 
thousands to the Modern School grounds to 
take part in the 38th Shankar’s On-the 
Spot Painting Competition. They were 
seated in three huge shamianas, according 
to their age group. Those who trooped in 
a little after 10 — half-an-hour after the 
Competition had started — went and sat 
merrily outside the pandals, unmindful of 
either the sun or the cold breeze! 

They were all given a choice of five to 
six topics, to be drawn in about three 
hours. Many of them unhesitatingly allow¬ 
ed themselves a grace period of half 
hour! Among the 13,000 of them, they 
submitted more than 30,000 paintings. 

Within a month, some 600 of the partici¬ 
pants received intimation that they had 
won either a prize or a Certificate of Merit. 

The Lt. Governor of Delhi, Mr. Romesh 
Bhandari, was the Chief Guest at the Prize 
Distribution held on March 26. He compli¬ 
mented the prizewinners and praised the 
founder of the Competition, cartoonist 
Shankar, for having thought of a way to 
help children realise their latent creative 
talents. 

The four top awards went to Rohit 
Kalhuria (15 years) — BEGUM ZAIDl 
MEMORIAL PRIZE; Meenakshi Bhardwaj 
(15) — CHILDREN’S BOOK TRUST 
.AWARD; Bharat (13) — SHANKAR’S 
SPECIAL AW.ARD; and Runa Deb (12)— 
CHILDREN’S WORLD AWARD. There 
w'ere 150 more prizewinners. 

.An exhibition of the 600 prizewinmng and 
selected paintings was declared open by the 
Lt. Governor, who went round the galleries 


with keen interest. When he came up to 
the ‘Bombay Panel’, he was informed of 
a similar Shankar’s On-the-Spot Painting 
Competition held in Bombay early this 
year, in collaboration with the State Bank 
of India as part of the Nehru Birth Cen¬ 
tenary Celebrations. Besides photographs 
taken on the occasion, the three medal¬ 
winning paintings, too, were on display. 

As is the usual practice, the proceedings 
of the Prize Distribution ceremony were 
conducted by two children, Shweta Dikshit 
(14) and Ritu Dhiman (14). 

Turn to pages 30 and 31 for a photo¬ 
feature in colour of the two ‘On-the-Spot’ 
events of February 26 and March 26. Tliis 
month’s cover portrays “Balloon Mela”, 
which won the Children’s World Award. 

BOOKS AND PUZZLES 

ERNA WILKINS, on facing page, is 
seen with a selection of her novel edu¬ 
cational books, maps, and puzzles which 
she has devised for children and early 
readers. 

A former teacher from Granada, married 
to a British psychologist, her publications 
arc aimed at countering the overwhelming 
“white” emphasis in classroom reading 
and play, which is why the leading charac¬ 
ters in her stories and the figures in her 
pictures and puzzles tend to be ‘black’. 
But that is only part of her objectives. 
Her work also links learning to activity, as 
demonstrated by her first book about a 
child’s birthday. It embroiders the story 
line with language and games and simple 
sums which the child has to work through. 
Included in the set is a wooden puzzle 
(pictured here) that links up with the 
pictures and numbers on the page. 

(Courtesy ; BIS) 
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5. At the prize distribution—a month 
later. 

6. Winners of the special prizes (1-r) 
Runa Deb, Meenakshi Bhardwaj, 
and Bharat. 

7. Lt. Governor Romesh Bhandari with 
Mr. G.B. Pai, Trustee of the 
Children's Book Trust, at the 
galleries. 

8. Rohit Kathuria receives the Begum 
Zaidi Memorial Prize. 

9. The Lt. Governor in front of the 
'Bombay panel'. 















Goans are known for their infectious and 
affable spirit of fun. People here just love 
singing and dancing. That is why the Carni¬ 
val is often described as the most fun-filled 
time for the most fun-loving people of 
India. 

The Goan Carnival (celebrated either in 
February or March every year) is the only 
one of its kind in India. It is a legacy of the 
Portuguese period. The word 'Carnival' 
comes from the Latin Camem levarie or 
Carnelevarium, which means to takeaway 



or remove meat. In the olden days, the 
Roman Catholics used to fast and abstain 
from meat for the mourning period of Lent 
in memory of the agony and death of 
Christ. Consequently, the days before 
mourning were their last burst of festivity 
prior to the forty days of austerity (the 
period of Lent). In course of time, the word 
Carnival has come to mean any riotous 
feasting, merriment, or amusement. Speci¬ 
fically, it refers to the traditional pre-Lenten 
festivities amongst the Roman Catholics in 
many countries. 

This pre-Lenten Carnival is celebrated in 
various parts of the world. But the date of 
the festivities vary according to the local 
traditions. In Germany, the beginning of 
the Carnival coincides with the feast of 
Epiphany (January 6), while in Rhineland it 
begins at 11.11 a.m. on November 11 (the 
11th month, day, hour, and minute). In sev¬ 
eral other parts of Europe, the celebrations 
take place only on the Tuesday before Ash 
Wednesday (first day of Lent). 

Over the years, the Carnival in Goa has 
undergone many changes. Earlier,it was a 
purely family affair. Families, with great 
delight, planned 'assalto'—raids on their 
friends—and were raided by them in turn. 
Larders and cellars were emptied during 
the 'assalto' and there would be much 
singing and dancing and festivity. People 
threw 'cocotes' (powder bombs), flowers. 


and sugar plums at each other, in a spirit of 
fun. The festivities often began even 20 
days before Lent, with groups of boys and 
girls visiting the homes of others and enter¬ 
taining them with music and dance. 

It was only in 1967 that the Goan Carnival 
borrowed its present structure from the 
Brazilian Carnival celebratitms. Now the 
great Carnival street procession is tradi¬ 
tionally held on Sarbado Gordo or Fat 
Saturday, the Saturday before Ash Wednes¬ 
day. To lead the procession. King Momo— 
the Lord of Revels—is elected, crowned, 
and robed each year. Usually, a plump and 
tall fellow is elected as King Momo. Each 
city has its own king. 

As he leads the procession, he is accom¬ 
panied by his 'Queen', guards, courtiers, 
and many young girls and boys. The king's 
court is followed by motorized floats, 
grtiup dancers on foot, bands, mummers 
and stilt-walkers. People dressed as cave¬ 
men, dragons, Disney figures or wearing 
colourful masks and clothes take part in the 
procession. Throngs of delighted and excited 
onlookers stand on both sides of the road, 
while a running commentary of the fes¬ 
tivities is given on loudspeakers amidst 
blaring trumpets, beating of drums, clashing 
cymbals, and incessant shouts of "Viva 
Carnaval, Viva Carnaval". 

Before the procession begins to pass 
through streets and main roads. King 
Momo proclaims his Order of Misrule. He 
directs that there should be no sorrow, no 
seriousness, no concern for anything, but 
just joy, festivity, and happiness. The best 
floats and dance groups are awarded 
prizes. 

Fancy dress competitions, dances, and 
staging of plays by folk theatre performers 
also form a part of the Carnival celebra- 
hons. People take part in all these with 
great enthusiasm, as even the fancy dress 
competitions are not restricted to children. 
Amidst the mango, cashew and coconut 
groves, village folk donning masks and 
paper-caps come to watch the plays. 


The Carnival of Goa has become a major 
tourist attraction. People from different 
parts of India and other countries come to 
watch this festival. This year, it was held 
between February 4 and 7. 


SHIGMO—GOA'S HOLI 



Holi, the festival of colour, is liked by one 
and all, especially by children. Who does 
not like to squirt colour on others and shout 
"Holi hai"? But in Goa, the festival has 
more to it than just pouring coloured water, 
powder, or throwing water balloons on 
each other. Here, the festival has still main¬ 
tained its traditional format and style. 

As elsewhere, in Goa Shigmo is celebrated 
by the Hindus to mark the advent of spring. 
The celebrations start on the day of the full 
moon, in the month of 'Phalgun' of the 
Hindu calendar. The festival ordinarily 
goes on for five days and is celebrated-in 
each and every village as a community fes¬ 
tivity. On the first evening, there is the 
ritualistic Holi or bonfire. This signifies the 
burning of everything evil. The second or 
the third day is the day of the 'rombaP or 
the procession. Shigmo ends on the fifth 
day, with 'Rang Panchami' or the festival of 

Turn to page 37 
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KALPANA BANSAL 
Illustrations: Sujasha Dasgupta 

Goa has several old and famous churches 
that are beautifully designed and well- 
preserved, too. The most famous of these is 
the Basilica of Bom Jesus or the Church of 
St. Francis Xavier, situated in Old Goa. 
'Bom Jesus' means 'Good Jesus'. 

St. Frands Xavier is regardedas the patron 
saint of Goa, He was bom on April 7,1506, 
in the kingdom of Navarre, Spain. In 1522, 


Francis received tonsure, as a detic of 
Pamplona, the capital of Navarre. When he 
was 19, he went to Paris to study at the 
University. There he led a gay and Mvolous 
life. In 1530, he took a degree in Arts and, 
soon after, obtained a teaching post in a 
neighbouring college, where he came in 
contact with Ignatius de Loyola, a master of 
spiritual life. Frands was deeply influenced 
by Ignatius and in 1534, he took his vows of 
chastity and went on a pilgrimage to 
Jemsalem. He was ordained priest in 1537. 

Frands came to Goa in 1542 and went 
about nursing the sick and instructing the 
native Christians. He visited hospitals and 
prisons where the worst type of mfHans 
and criminals were housed. Frands did not 
stay long in Goa. In his quest to serve more 
and more people, he went to Molacca and 
the Moluccas and Japan. For the last time, 
he returned to Goa in 1552, but only for a 
couple of months before embarking on a 
journey to China. He died on the way, 
leaving the memory of a man who shared 
the miseries of the sick and poor and who 
was always ready to behiend and console 
the dregs of society. 
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It is said that in his last illness, he was 
attended on by a lone Chinese companion. 
This devoted servant packed his master's 
coffin with lime, thinking that it would con¬ 
sume the flesh and leave only dry bones, in 
case someone later wanted to bury them 
elsewhere. But this precaution had the op¬ 
posite effect. Five months later, when a 
lifelong friend of Francis disinterred the 
coffin as he wanted to see Francis's face 
once again, he found the body miraculously 
undamaged. When rumours of the miracle 
reached Goa, the Viceroy gave orders for it 
to be brought there. It was recieved with 
fanfare, with city bells pealing and the 
Viceroy and ministers standing on both 
sides of the road as if to welcome some 
great prince or conqueror. 

A few days later, the coffin was opened 
again and the body was found to be in an 
excellent state of preservation. It was 
exposed to the public for the next four days. 
Crowds thronged to kiss its feet. That was 
the time when a lady called Isabela de 
Carom bit off a toe, which she carried away 
in her mouth as relic! After a few days, 
another toe was found missing. To prevent 
further mutilation, the body was enclosed 
in a casket, to be exposed only once in ten 
years. The last time it was exposed was in 
1984. 

On March 12, 1622, Pope Gregory XV 
canonized Francis Xavier, thus transforming 
him into a saint. Two years later, the body 
was placed in its permanent home, the 
Cathedral of Bom Jesus. The mortal remains 
are now enshrined in an intricately carved, 
precious stone-encrusted silver casket. It 
lies in a mausoleum made in Italy, of Italian 
jasper and marble gifted by the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. Although the body is 
shrivelled and shrunk, it is still exposed 
every ten years, so that millions of devotees 
from India and elsewhere can file past it. 
During the exposition, elaborate arrange¬ 
ments are made by the Goa Government to 
look after the comforts of the visiting 


tourists and pilgrims. These include 
facilities for accommodation, transport, 
food and health amenities, and entertainment 
programmes. Hundreds of stalls selling 
wares, from sweets to liquor and candles to 
earthenware, are put up in the entire area 
around the main church. For the 'expo', the 
casket containing the sacred relics is kept at 
the Se-Cathedral opposite the Basilica of 
Bom Jesus. 

The Cathedral of Bom Jesus was built in 
1594. It is a superb edifice. On the top of the 
facade are seen three lettere—IHS—which 
are the first three letters of the word Jesus 
in Latin: laeus Hominum Salvator. The 
interior of the church is gilded. The 
wooden pulpit is richly carved. It was 
raised to the status of a Basilica in 1946. 

The Church has two chapels, a main 
altar, and a sacristy. A' sacristy is the place 
where sacred vessels are kept in a church. 
On the left side of the altar is the chapel 
where the sacred relics of St. Francis Xavier 
are installed. The chapel is richly adorned 
by wood carvings and paintings, depicting 
the scenes from the life of the Saint. Important 
events like, when the Saint was received by 
a Portuguese nobleman; praying for the 
end of the plague in the Manus Island; kissing 
the repulsive ulcer of a patient; and others 
have been highlighted in carvings and 
paintings. The corridor that leads to the 
sacristy is decorated with nine beautiful 
paintings on canvas. Alongside the walls of 
the sacristy are kept the portraits of saints 
on richly carved chest-of-drawers. 

Every year, the feast of St. Francis Xavier 
is celebrated on December 3. 'Novenas' 
(special prayer services and sermons held 
for nine days before the feast) start on 
November 24. On the day of the feast, a 
grand procession passes through Old Goa. 
A big fair is held outside the Church. It is a 
public holiday in Goa, as thousands of 
devotees arrive here to take part in the 
special mass to get the blessings of their 
patron saint. 
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(From page 34) 

colours, the day when Holi is celebrated 
all over the country. 

The procession is the most remarkable 
and unique feature of Shigmo. Each vil¬ 
lage has its own ‘rombat’. But those in 
towns and cities are attended by groups 
from nearby villages also. The most well 
attended processions are the ones in the 
capital, Panaji, and the industrial and com¬ 
mercial centre, Margao. 

Shigmo is the only time in Goa when 
all the folk dances are performed. These 
dances form the main body of the proces¬ 
sion. A number of floats depicting various 
scenes from the Hindu epics and mythology, 
like ‘Samudra Manthan’, ‘Ahalya Uddhar’, 
and ‘Ashwamedha Yagna’, are the most 
important features of the procession. Each 
float is preceded by a dance group or just 
groups of boys carrying green twigs and 
fresh arecanut fronds to mark the arrival 
of spring. Joining the festivities in a gay 
mood are the individuals in fancy dresses. 

Shigmo is essentially an all men’s affair 
with only male dancers. Men dress up even 
as female characters in the floats taking 
part. They do not eat any food or drink 
water on the day of the procession. The 
most attractive and energetic dance of the 
procession is the ‘Ghode-Mudni’. This 
dance recapitulates the successful exploits 
of the Goan warriors of yester years. The 
dancers, brandishing naked swords, don 
colourful headglear aindi, with effigies of 
horses (ghode) fixed at their waists, come 
galloping down the road. The music pro¬ 
vided by ‘dhoT and ‘tasha’ (both percus¬ 
sion instruments) is martial, with sharp 
and strident tones. The horses and the 
horsemen, as they swish and sway, provide 
a colourful illusion of a squadron of victo¬ 
rious cavalry galloping past. ; Photo on 
page 34.) 

Another traditional dance is the ‘Veera- 
bhadra’. It has been inspired and fashioned 


after the story of Dakshayaga. Men dress¬ 
ed in awe-inspiring costume and make-up 
as the mythical Veerabhadra hold a sword 
in each hand as they go past dancing to 
the accompaniment of ‘tasha’, ‘dhoP, and 
‘kasale’ (cymbals). The younger genera¬ 
tion or the boys usually perform ‘Tonya- 
mel’ and ‘Mussel KheT. In ‘TonyameP, 
short sticks are beaten s 3 Tichronously to 
produce rhythm matching the footwork. 
‘Mussel KheT, as the name suggests, is 
merely swaying of wooden pestles. 

Groups of agile and energetic men, inter¬ 
spersed with embroidered velvet umbrel¬ 
las, swaying colourful banners and flags, 
accompanied with a resounding echo of 
traditional musical instruments, make the 
Shigmo procession very colourful and 
lively. 

Rang Panchami is usually celebrated in 
the premises of the local temple. People 
gather here to smear and sprinkle colour¬ 
ed powder and flowers on each other. 

Thus Shigmo in Goa is the time to dance, 
enjoy music, and to recall one’s heritage 
and culture once again. 


(From page 15) 

at Moni with big angry eyes. “And you’re 
stupid! And becoming naughty, too,” she 
added, giving Sonia a scornful look. 
“Come on, you both say sorry to him. 
You, Moni, don’t you call Uncle blackie. 
Black is beautiful. Say, he is a beautiful 
black bird. So strong, too. And what a 
golden heart he has. He is so kind and 
friendly.” 

“Sorry, Uncle,” said Moni. 

“Sorry, Uncle,” whispered Sonia, looking 
at him with affection. 

Both Moni and Sonia came dancing to 
Uncle Caw Caw with a juicy berry each. 

“Thank you, little ones!” said Uncle 
Caw Caw, and he zoomed in the air 
happily spreading his wings and singing 
caw.. .caw. 
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Dear ahscoices and presences, 

There was a time, just yesterday. 

When Raqhu did not come out to play; 

1 called nnd called, he wasn't there. 

He 7vas)i't there again today. 

1 went to school all on my own, 

I wanted to show how much Vd grown. 
They crowded about right at the gate, 
Fellow.'i asking, "Why alone?” 

'‘Where's Raghu,” they asked, “where's he?” 
They looked under and ewer and behind me. 
Not a thought as to how I felt, 

I might have been pist a blot on their knee. 

During school it was just the same. 

When, for each class, the teacher came, 
“Where’s Raghu,” he asked, “not here 
today?" 

No word for me, no nod he gave. 

The blackboard squeaked, nobody groaned. 
The fans went off, nobody moaned. 

The class was as quiet as a sleeping bee, 
i4s the History sir talked, nobody droned. 

At break time the boys were quite fed up, 
They said the school had gone really chhup, 
They asked me to go rightaway home 
And bring back Raghu with all fus gup. 
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That voas enough, quite the last straw, 

I screamed I yelled, I gave out a roar, 
’‘Why only Raghu, why not me? 

"Raghu, always Raghu! I can’t take more!” 

The boys fell silent, I went on as before. 
Shouting of how they thought me a bore, 
“You want only him, you don’t want me!” 
Suddenly someone clapped and said, 
’’Encore!” 

I whirled around and whom did I see? 
Mr. Krish and Raghu grinning at me, 

I wished I could sink into the gronvid. 

The boys couldn’t hide their terrible glee. 

But Mr. Krish said, patting my head, 
“You realise now what the sages have said, 
"You can only be you and no one else, 

’’I won’t like you changed, ho, not a shred.” 

“Raghu is Raghu and you are you, 

’’You are similar, yes, but different too, 
“It would be boring to be just the same, 
“Would you like it if the ground tvas blue?” 

I gulped, I didn’t know what to say, 

, I smiled stupidly and backed away. 

But Raghu with his toothache completely 
gone, 

Pulled me back right into the fray. 

The blackboard squeaked, Raghu groaned, 
The fans went off, everyone moaned. 

The class was as ’quiet’ as a droning bee. 
And the Maths sir said, “Couldn’t Raghu 
be loaned?” 


Yours vers'i 
worse 


fully 
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HIS MASTER’S VOICE 

Story : Sharmila Roy Illustrations : K. Ramesh 


J IMMY the spaniel had disappeared 
again. Raju scratched his head, “Where 
does the dog go every evening?” 

“Mother, did you see Jimmy leaving 
the house?” he asked his mother anxiously- 

His mother was in the kitchen, making 
tea for his father. She shook her head. 
“No, dear, I didn’t see him go out of the 
front door. But the back door was open. 
He could have slipped out from there.” 

Raju waited. Half-an-hour later, Jimmy 
was back. Raju decided to investigate. “I 
must find out where he goes everyday in 
the evening, for half-an-hour.” 

The next evening, Raju followed Jimmy. 
In the street, next to where they lived, 
there was a house painted a pale yellow. 
Raju saw Jimmy stop in front of the house. 



sit down and look up expectantly, his eager 
eyes shining and his tongue hanging out. 

Raju hid behind a tree in front of the 
house. 

A voice was heard, rich and strong, from 
the house. Raju made an effort to listen. 
Someone was reciting a poem. The recita¬ 
tion ended, there was a brief pause, and 
the person started reciting again. This 
time a new poem. Thirty minutes later 
there was silence. Raju saw Jimmy wag 
his tail with delight, and trot back towards 
his house. 

Raju. however, did not follow Jimmy. 
Instead, he rang the bell of the house. An 
old man opened the door. Raju introduced 
himself and described Jimmy’s behaviour. 
“Were you reciting all those poems?” 
Raju asked. 

The old man sighed, shook his head, and 
asked Raju to come in. “So, you’re the 
little boy who bought Jimmy from 
Mr. Das?” 

Raju nodded his head in the affirmative. 
The old man continued. “Jimmy is an old 
friend of mine. I used to know his master 
ever since my childhood. Incidentally, he 
was a poet. Every evening he used to come 
to my house, accompanied by Jimmy and 
recite his poems.” 

Raju stared at the old man, as he ex¬ 
plained. “I recorded all his poems and now 
that he is no more, I listen to them 
every evening, on my tape-recorder.” 
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Raju now knew what Jimmy was upto. 
Every evening, he came to the house to 
hear his master’s voice. Raju thanked the 
old man. He said, “Jimmy’s master had 
always wanted that after his death. Jimmy 
should have a good home, where he would 
get a lot of love and care. I was too old 
to look after him, so I decided to gift him 
to Mr. Das. the kennel owner, requesting 
him to ensure that Jimmy went to such a 
home where he would be treated like a 
human being.” 

When Raju got back home, he fondiy 
picked up Jimmy and stroked his head. 
“From today, I shall love and care for you 
more than before and shall not get angry 
at your evening outings, for, your loyalty 
is more than that of anyone I’ve ever 
known.” 
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A SCHOOL ROUND-UP 


“Graduation” from Nursery 

By Manpreet Singh (10) 


T he Nursery Graduation Ceremony was 
held this year in our Guru Harkishan 
Public School, Vasant Vihar, on March 20. 
Watching it brought back happy memories 
of my own days in nursery, five years ago. 
How proud I had felt on this important 
day of my life! The excitement and feeling 
of achievement that I had experienced at 
the end of a year in nursery will never be 
forgotten. No other school has a function 
like this —Graduation— to honour their 
nursery children. 

The programme started with a speech 
by our dear Principal, Mr. G.S. iJliillon. 
Each child was then called to the stage 
and was awarded the Certificate of 
Promotion. After the welcome song, every 
section of the nursery class presented an 


item of entertainment. 

The first was a real Fancy Dress Birth¬ 
day Party on the stage! I felt it was my 
birthday and all my friends had come in 
fancy dress. I realized that even grand¬ 
parents, at their age, long for birthday 
celebrations, don’t they? 

The stage now turned into a jungle 
scene. The children mimicked the animals 
so well. The monkeys, the peacocks, and 
the elephants seemed so real and came 
alive' 1 could not stop clapping my hands 
when the lion came roaring and frightened 
everybody around. 

The next item was actually a lesson on 
the modes of transport conveyed through 
different nursery rhymes. Showing the 
progress of transport, from horse-back 
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Below, at left: Top ~ the ‘tigers’ in 
the jungle; bottom — a nursery 
student receiving the Promotion 
Certificate from Priincipal Dhillon 
At right: Top _ the fancy dress 
birthday party; middle — train on 
wheels (Modes of Transport); bot¬ 
tom — the Bhangra dance in pro¬ 
gress. On facing page — the Gtdda 
dancers in action. 









to the invention of the wheel to the aero¬ 
plane, the children on the stage seemed 
to enjoy learning as much as playing. 

Last of all was the familiar dance of Pun¬ 
jab, the Bhangra and the Gidda. I wanted 
to dance with the children who were sway¬ 
ing to the beat of the music. 

Soon the function was over anti the 
whole place was reverberating with the 


sound of clapping and laughter of children. 
After that, the parents and the children 
got together for snacks and tea. 

All children are given a chance to come 
on the stage, so that they can overcome 
any feeling of shyness. This meant bring¬ 
ing nearly 180 under-five-year olds for a 
public performance. No mean achievement 
that! 


Towards a Better World 

I By Komiila Bhagat 



T he Junior wing of the Air Force 
School, Subroto Park, Delhi, on 
March 13 presented a musical operetta, 
“Let’s Build a Better World’’, for Delhi 
Doordarshan, 

In this colourful fifteen minute presenta¬ 
tion, the children dressed in the colourful 
attire of different countries of the world, 
showed that in today’s w'orld of ambition 
and greed, we are depriving ourselves of 
the little things in life which give us 
happiness — a kind look and a lovely 
smile. 

The group of children, between the 
ages 6 to 10, enacted that “the world for 
once was standing hand in hand in perfect 
harmony’’ and passed a message to the 
rest of the world to salvage peace and 
unity in this fast moving world, where 
modern day science has created its own 
havoc. 

I'he accompanying photographs were 
taken during the rehearsals. 
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On facing page — above: 
The school choir singing 
“Let’s build a better 
world"; below: The young¬ 
er group joyously sway to 
‘a carefree world’. At 
right: The children sing 
and dance — hand in hand 
— in perfect harmony. 


Gold Medal 
For 

First Rank 

nadu. on the occasion of the School Anni¬ 
versary celebrations. During the five years 
(1982-88) she was a student there, 
Dhanuslakshmi had secured the First 
Rank in all her classes. The honour was 
conferred on her by Mr M. Venkata- 
krishnan, a well-known freedom-fighter 
and trade union leader of Tamilnadu. 



T he Principal’s Gold Medal was recently 
awarded to M. Dhanuslakshmi. of 
Johnson English School, Tuticorin, Tamil- 



LOOK ! 

Look! Here is a bird 
spreading its wings. 

Here is a fish 
wiggling his fins. 

Here is a crocodile 


snapping his jaws. 

Here is a tiger 
spreading his claws. 

Hear how he roars ! ! 

Ruchi Bhandstri {9i 
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THE CRICKET SCENE 


The 'King of One-dayers : West Indies 

By LEO 


W EST INDIES romped home in style 
beating the visitors, India, 5-0 with 
little resistance. The Indians, unable to 
find their feet. looked a bundle of nerves 
facing the West Indian pace. They fell 
like nine-pins to Richard’s bowling 
Set to score 249 runs in 48 overs, at an 
asking rate of 5.18 runs per over for a 
win in the first one-dayer at Kensington 


Oval, Bridgetown, India could muster only 
198 for the loss of eight wickets. 

Helped by a superb unbeaten 117 by 
opener Desmond Haynes and his fruitful 
partnerships for the fourth and fifth wic¬ 
kets with skipper Vivian Richards (40) 
and the diminutive Gus Logie (20 n.o.) 
respectively, the Windies i.el for the 
Indians a formidable target on a pitch 


Malcolm Mamhal has just added one more to his tally of unckets—en route 
to becoming the highest wicket-taker in West Indies cricket history 
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where the ball tended to fly on a couple 
of occasions. 

Haynes scoring his 13th century in one- 
dayers got runs off 124 deliveries, inclusive 
of five sixes and nine hits to the fence. 
He was associated in a 79-run stand with 
Richards and a 53-run stand with Logie 
for the unbeaten fifth wicket. 

For India, Kapil Dev bowled brilliantly 
and had an opening spell of 6-0-12-2. 

Having made a solid start, India tumbled 
when it lost three good wickets in the 
space of five overs for an addition of a 
mere 15 runs. Navjot Sidhu, trying to hit 
' a Richards delivery over the top of the 
mid-wicket, succeeded in finding him with 
pin-point precision. Dilip Vengsarkar (23) 
played over the top of a full pitch and was 
bowled, while Kapil Dev was deceived by 
a slower delivery and was caught and bowl¬ 
ed for no score. 

When Azharuddin was brilliantly caught 
and bowled by Eldine Baptiste, India were 
107 for six; they slumped from a pretty 
position of 91 for two. However, a 72-run 
stand between Ajay Sharma and Kiran 
More lent respectability to the Indian to¬ 
tal. Ajay's 43 came off only 48 balls and 
included two fours and two sixes. Ending 
the Indian hopes after More’s dismissal 
at 31, the Windies won handsomely with a 
margin of 50 runs. 

Gordon Greenidge and Richie Richard¬ 
son steered the West Indies to a solid six- 
wicket win over India in the second one- 
day international at Port-of-Spain. Green- 
, idge made 70 and Richardson an unbeaten 
. 36, to clinch the match in their favour. 

The West Indies skipper took four wic¬ 
kets for 44—Vengsarkar (7), Kapil Dev 
(44), Ajay Sharma (5), and More (7) — 
as India collapsed to a meagre 148, with 
all-rounder Kapil Dev top-scoring with 44 
Keith Arthurton defied a hamstrung in¬ 
jury, hit an unbeaten 76 and his unfinished 
92-run stand for the fifth wicket with Gus 



Gordon Greenidge just after making 
Ms favourite sweep. 


Navjot Singh Sidhu w caught by iwcket 
keeper Dujov off Ambrose durmg the 
fifth One-day International at George¬ 
town. 
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Enchie Richardson seen 
m action, at Georgetoivn. 


Logic helped the home team to a third 
successive win at Queen’s Park Oval, Port- 
of-Spain 

Set to score 193 for a win after India 
were dismissed lor 192 in 49.5 overs, the 
VVindies appeared to be in trouble when 
they lost skipper Richards at the score of 
101 in the 28th ovoj*. Richards was beaten 
111 the flight on this occasion and was 
caught and bowled by Narendra Hirwani 
for three 

The Indians could not take advantage 
of the reasonably good start, in which Srik- 
kanth (17) and Navjot Sidhu (top scor¬ 
ing with 50) put on 47 runs for the first 
wicket. The second wicket stand between 
Sidhu and Azharuddin. who scored an at¬ 
tractive 36 before being run out, put on 
66 in under ten overs. But, of the remain¬ 
ing batsmen, only skipper Vengsarkar 
made a worthwhile contribution of 38, 
before falling in the msh for runs. 

The home team made light of what 
seemed to be a fighting total of 273 for 
eight wickets by India, to notch up an 
emphatic eight-wicket win with 6.4 overs 
to spare, in the fourth international at St. 
John’s. They scored 240 for two olT 43.2 
overs - 


Powered by an aggressive and stroke- 
packed innings of 117 from ‘man-of-the- 
match’ Gordon Greenidge and his 130-run 
stand off 20 overs for the second wicket 
with Richie Richardson (58 n.o.), the Win- 
dies treated India’s highest aggregate of 
the series with utter disdain as they went 
for their strokes. 

Greenidge, struck eight sixes and seven 
hits to the fence in an innings blemished 
only when Robin Singh dropped him at 41 
off Ajay Sharma. Greenidge who was con¬ 
cerned in an 86-run stand with Desmond 
Haynes, was run out after making 42. 

Earlier, the Indian total was built around 
the four-wicket partnership of 107 runs 
between Vengsarkar (88) and Ravi Shastri 
(44). 

The West Indies beat India by 101 runs 
in another one-sided match at Georgetown 
in the last one-day international. A power¬ 
ful 152 by opener Desmond Haynes led 
the Windies to a massive 289 lor two off 
43.5 overs before the rain washed out the 
innings. 

India never looked as though it could 
take up the challenge and finished at 188 
for eight m 44 overs. India’s troubles were 
doubled by an injury to the opening bats¬ 
man and Vice-captain Srikkanth. He had 
scored 17, before he retired hurt, facing 
an Ian Bishop delivery. 

Kapil Dev topscored with a typical bois¬ 
terous 38, and Ajay Sharma hit the only 
six of the innings in his 30. 

Things really looked bright for the 
Indians. Plagued by umpiring decisions 
and little match practice, India should have 
agreed to play the Tests first, rather than 
the one-day games. 

W.V. Raman of Tamil Nadu is replacing 
the injured Srikkanth and the vice¬ 
captaincy has thus fallen on Kapil Dev. 

Will Fortune favour the Indians in the 
Test series? The next ‘despatch’ will tell 
that story. 
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REMEMBERING 
CHACHA NEHRU 


“Gratefully 
Yours!” 

Text : R. K. Murthi 
Sketch : B. G. Varma 






T he car screeched to a stop in the 
porch. The hostess, waiting on the 
verandah, came down the steps. She was 
just in time to welcome a smiling Arnold 
Toynbee, who got out of the car. She 
shook hands with him and led him up the 
flight of steps. “How are you? Haven’t 
seen you for quite some time. In which 
age’ are you now?” she bantered with 
the famous historian. 

Toynbee took her sally in his stride. ‘‘At 
the moment, I’m waiting to see the dawn 
of the "Nehru age’.” 

The lady laughed. She had invited Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru to dinner. She had 
known him during the years she had spent 
in India. “You’ll like him. my friend. Pan¬ 


dit Nehru is a man of very lofty ideals. 
His goal is set. He wants India to be free. 
He is fighting for a cause. And he’ll keep 
fighting till the very end,” the hostess said 
by way of ‘introduction’. 

“I know . . . thank you for inviting me 
to meet him here today,” Toynbee 
responded. 

The hostess hurried out on hearing the 
sound of another car, while Toynbee pick¬ 
ed up a glass held out to him by the 
butler. 

As a historian, Toynbee had a fairly 
good idea of the national movements ot 
every country and civilization. Freedom 
had always remained a prized possession. 
Men had fought wars to overthrow foreign 
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rule. History, he knew, was full of valiant 
men. Mazzini and Garibaldi had earned 
their place in history by fighting for free¬ 
dom to the slaves. ‘Man is born free,’ 
Jean Jacques Rousseau had said, ‘and is 
everywhere in chains.’ The chains that 
bound India, were the ones which Mahatma 
Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, and other 
Indian patriots were trying to break. 

These thoughts were passing through 
Toynbee’s mind when the hostess returned 
with a charming man. “Meet Dr. Toynbee,” 
the hostess led Pandit Nehru to the 
historian. 

Toynbee stood up. “Glad to meet you, 
Mr. Nehru.” 

The hostess piped in, “This is a meeting 
to cherish. Here’s one who is making his¬ 
tory,” she paused pointing to Mr. Nehru, 
and added, “and here’s one who writes 
history,” she turned to Dr. Toynbee. 

With the sound of yet another car driving 
in, she moved off to receive the guest. 
Toynbee and Nehru exchanged pleasantries. 
Their hostess returned with someone dres¬ 
sed in the uniform of a high ranking army 
official. He looked stern and stiff. He walked 
ramrod straight. He nodded at Toynbee, 
before glaring at Nehru. 

“Ah, General, this is Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the Indian nationalist,” the hos¬ 
tess formally introduced them. 

“Glad to meet you, General,” Pandit 
Nehru politely replied. 

“How’re you?” the general spat out, 
looking away from Nehru. Then he said 
stiffly, “If only you people would stop your 
struggle! If you ask me, all of you should 
be put behind bars ...” 

The host and hostess fidgeted. But Nehru 
gently laid his hand on the lady's arm. 
“But, my dear sir,” he said softly, “1 owe 
you a lot and people like you very much. 
You said we must be put behind bars. 


Well, I have enjoyed British hospitality in 
several prisons. Thank you for being so 
kind.” Nehru looked as cheerful as ever. 

Toynbee drained the dregs from his 
glass. He did not say a word. 

“Now, Pandit Nehru, why do you owe a 
debt to the General?” the hostess’s voice 
was a mere whisper. 

“Why don’t you ask the General?” 
Nehru turned to him. 

“You owe me nothing, Mr. Nehru,” 
growled the General, “I’ve done everything 
in my power to put you down. Anybody 
who thinks he can challenge the might of 
Britain should be taught a lesson,” the 
General explained, just as calmly. 

“Why did you say you owe a debt to the 
General?” quivered the hostess again. 

“I do,” said Nehru. 

“But how?” It was now the host who 
sought an answer. 

Toynbee knew Nehru was driving at 
something important. But what? 

“Ah, it’s like this . . . Every time I need 
rest, the Government of India decides to 
play host. The officials come to me. They 
say that my health needs to be looked after. 
They tell me 1 could stay in jail comfort¬ 
ably,” Nehru grinned boyishly. 

“How does that help?” Toynbee 
enquired. 

“It does. For, I don’t travel then, 1 don’t 
keep irregular hours. 1 take my food at 
proper hours. 1 go to bed early. Don’t you 
know that these are considered essential 
for good health? Grandmothers, all over 
the world, think so,” Nehru replied. 

“Aha . . .” 

“However, they need my help, too. That 
I give. Readily. Without any reservations. 
1 make statements against the government. 
I criticise the rulers. I say that I shall not 
rest till they leave India. I appeal to the 

(Turn to page 58) 
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MAKE AND DO 

MM DOLLS 

Text and sketches : Sujata Sett 


I T’S fun to have something ‘mini’, as it 
becomes lovable and funny. And if it’s 
made by you with a little effort, it gives a 
special feeling of satisfaction. So. try 
making one of these dolls yourself, with 
old post cards. You’ll be surprised to find 
your creativity burst forth, in the shape of 
dolls! 

To make a baby tiger doll as shown here, 
you’ll need : 

Materials; 

— Chart paper or old post cards. 

— Glazed coloured paper or velvet 
paper, mainly yellow, deep and light, 
and bits of white, black, and orange 
colours. 


Pencil and felt pens to draw and 
colour. 

— A pair of scissors. 

— Fevicol. 

— Beads or bead-headed small pins, of 
black and brown or red colour. 

How to make: 

— Draw the shapes on chart paper, for 
face/head, ears, body and front legs 
in parts, following Fig. 1 proportion¬ 
ately. Mark the dotted lines, too. 

_ Fold the paper to double it, and cut out 

the whole area required. Open again 
to mark the inside part crossed with 
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felt pen so as to distinguish the oppo¬ 
site, as well as wrong and right sides, 
while working on each part (Fig. 2). 

Fold back and cut out each shape care¬ 
fully along the drawing to get two 
identical shapes required for each part 
of the doll tiger. Cut the slits marked 
in dotted lines and paste yellow 
coloured paper on top of the right 
side and trim to shape. 

To make the body bulge, take each 
part one by one and overlap the 
slit ends crisscrossed, making the co¬ 
loured outer side of each to bulge. 
Apply thick fevicol and hold them 
thus in position for some time. Keep 
them aside to harden (Fig. 3) 

Take the face/head side parts one by 
one. Make them bulge the same way 
as done for the body parts. Only the 
face, head has two side slit ends to be 
bulged. Let them dry completely 
(Fig. 4). 

Assemble the parts to be fixed in 
place. It is tricky, requiring some 
patience and care. Take up the body 
and apply a line of thick fevicol 
on the inner side and upper edges of 
one part and top of the other 
side to join. Press the edge, holding 


on for a little while, until it forms 
one body piece with the bulges intact 
and the lower end open in an ellip¬ 
tical shape (Fig. 5). 

Take the bulging face and head and 
apply fevicol only around the edges 
neatly in a thin line, leaving the neck 
where the body has to be fixed. Put 
the ears in position and put the other 
half part to form one headpiece. 
Hold with both hands, and slowly 
press round the edges to fix. Take 
care not to press the bulges down 
(Fig. 6). As you come to the neck, 
insert the body’s narrow closed part 
in between, with fevicol, and fix tnem 
thus. Now let the doll dry. 

Finally, cut two identical white paper 
circles for the eye balls and paste 
them on the face with light yellow 
ears and legs, thus defining the face. 
The black pupils can be fixed with 
the help of black glazed paper circles, 
beads, or bead-headed pins. Similarly, 
the nose with brown, red or black 
glazed paper. Define the cheeks with 
proper shapes (Fig. 6). Cut out or¬ 
ange coloured glazed or velvet paper 
and paste it in position as shown. Add 
the stripes, give the mouth expres¬ 
sion, add the whiskers with browm and 
black felt pen. Don’t forget to make 
the tail (Fig. 7) with yellow velvet 
paper. Roll the broader end and paste 
the narrow end turning it up to be 
fixed at the back in place, marking the 
stripes. Let the baby tiger sit on its 
own, staring at you, the way you 
would like him to! 
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Tips: 

Remember, it’s only a doll that you have 
made. It may not exactly look like the real 
ones you may see in the zoo, but a funny 
version! Present them as gifts to be hung 
from anything, it can be a cupboard or 
rack, school or shopping bag. Or just 


line them up in your showcase. Try 
once, and you will be able to make all 
these dolls suggested in the illustrations 
around, following the same method. For 
the tails, the materials may change, pre¬ 
ferably to sponge, wool, yarn, cottonwool, 
etc. to suit the needs. 


(From page 53) 

people to throw the Britishers out. I ex¬ 
hort the people to liberate themselves. So, 
I’m whisked off to some prison or the 
other. There I enjoy good food, enough 
time to rest. There I get time to watch 
birds, to read books. Ah, Dr. Toynbee, I 
even gel time to write. I have attempted 
to write Glimpses of World Histonj, you 
know. ’ 


The General now looked sheepish. 
Nehru seemed to be enjoying himself. 

“Forget it, Nehru. I’m glad there is no 
malice in your heart,” mumbled the Gene¬ 
ral. “I now understand and can appreciate 
your cause better.” 

Nehru merely said, “I remain ever grate¬ 
ful for giving me the much needed rest 
when I needed it most.” 
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HUMOURLINES 


—by K.R. Sekar 
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BOOK NEWS 


Binqraphies of Builders of BeuasGeut India 


S AROJINI NAIDU, Bhikhaiji Cama, Val- 
labhbhai Patel, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
Lai a Lajpat Rai . . . men and women who 
played an unforgettable role in India’s free¬ 
dom struggle. For many of our young rea¬ 
ders, they may be mere names associated 
with India’s independence. Not many 
would, perhaps, know about their life and 
times which made them what they were, 
and what motivated them to sacrifice their 
everything for India. An understanding 
of these details would help in appreciat¬ 
ing the efforts of these great sons and 
daughters of India. 

Remembering Our Leaders is a series, 


just brought out by the Children’s Book 
Trust, as a step in this direction. The first 
set of eight biographies was released by 
the Vice-President of India, Dr. Shankar 
Dayal Sharma, at a brief ceremony on 
March 28. 

The Vice-President appreciated the 
effort to project our leaders, whose mis¬ 
sion was to rebuild renascent India, for the 
younger readers. He Wished that such 
books may reach out to the largest number 
of children so as to inculcate in them the 
values and standard for which the leaders 
stood. Dr. Sharma was happy to note that 
quite a few authors in the series were 


Photo shows, left to right, Mr. Ravi Shankar, General Manager (Operations) of the 
Children's Book Trust, Dr. Shankar Daijal Sharma (uMth the set of book.s he had just 
released), Mr. G.B. Pai, Trustee (AdmAnistration), C.B.T., and Mr. C.G.R. Kurup, 

Editor (Publications), C.B.T. 
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women, and he emphasised the important 
role which women should play in shaping 
children. 

The eight leaders dealt with in this first 
set are Lai Bahadur Shastri by Girja Rani 
Asthana, Maulana Azad by S.G. Haider, 
C.V. Raman by Dilip M. Salwl, Bankim 
Chandra by Shukhamoy Bhattacherjee, 
Sarojini Naidu by Sarala Jag Mohan, 
Kamala Nehru by Juhi Sinha, Annie Be- 
sant by J. Radhakrishnan, and Bhikhaiji 
Cama by Deepa Agarwah Their portraits on 
the cover have been drawn by Sahana Pal. 
All eight make interesting and informative 
reading. Packed in an attractive carton, 
the set is priced Rs, 25. The Trust plans 
to bring out many more titles under the 
series in the near future. 

Another interesting publication brought 
out by CBT recently is Story of Zero by 
Dilip M. Salwi. 

“ . . . one of the most brilliant intellec¬ 
tual inventions of all times to come” — 
zero. Perhaps, it does not come as a big 
surprise to know that zero was an Indian 
invention. In the past, Indians have contri¬ 
buted significantly to the world of science 
and mathematics. 

The book traces zero’s origins, develop¬ 
ment, and how it has contributed to the 
advances the world has made till today. It 
is illustrated by Ruma Sharma and priced 
Rs. 6. 


INVINCIBLE RADIANCE 
by Abha Hasarika 

Published by Nalinlbala Hazarika and 
Bipin Hazarika, Jorhat, Assam 


Rs. 15 - 

A R^M is not the easiest way to ex- 
pi^ oneself, but if one can, it can be 
more meaningful than pages and pages of 
prose Abha Hazarika appears to have 
taken to the pen from an early age. This 
book IS a collection of her poems, compiled 
by her parents, after her death at a very 


young age. 



There are poems in English as well as 
Hindi. Many of them have been earlier 
published in the Children’s Corner of 
Sentinel. These poems have been written 
over a period of time, and one can make 
out the transition as the style improves. 
Some poems are childish, like ‘The Tom 
Cat’ and ‘Sweet Babies’. 

Abha’s collection also includes poems on 
peace, her school, autumn, rain ■— com¬ 
mon enough topics. One found the last 
lines of her poem ‘The Stars’ rather 
poignant under the circumstances — 

”0’ Gods of luck 
I pray to you 


A RAINY DAY 

A rainy day is very pleasant 
Though it be very rough, 

Sometimes it is slow and tidy. 

And not very tough. 

The street looks very colourful 
Topping with umbrellas and raincoats, 
And when I look toumrds the street 

corner 

I see children playing with paper-boats, 
I lie on my cosy bed 
Over me a blanket lay, 

And I enjoy the wonderful presence 
Of a fine rainy day. 
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Give me a lucky life 
With health and wealth too." 

As a collection, the poems are passably 
good and should be read sympathetically. 
There are however, several errors of 
spelling throughout the book, over and 
above the list of mistakes given at the end 
of the book. One hopes they will be 
corrected in subsequent editions. 

Bhavana 

SUPER BRAT AND OTHER STORIES 
by Geeta Dharmarajan 

AfTiliated East-West Asia Press 
K New Delhi 
Rs. 30/- 

HE trouble with this word ‘Brat’ is that 
it’s a wonderful name to give unto 
another... it describes your feelings about 
a pesky brother or sister or junior so 
well... and yet... your ears would tingle, 
your shingles stand on end were it used 
/ for you, or a loved one.. . no matter how 
‘brattish’ you, he or she be! And that is 
the trouble with the title of this lovely 
little book. The title is otf-putting-period- 
bottom-linelto use all the little American- 
^ isms that go with their ‘super’ this and 
‘super’ that culture. And what bothers 
me most about all this ‘brat’ and ‘super’ 
is that it has been superimposed on a book 
so filled with lovely, warm, subtle, ‘delici¬ 
ous’ stories. They are stories so Indian 
(South Indian to be precise) in their feel¬ 
ings, so childlike and honest in their 
rendition, that you feel someone has gently 
drawn the curtain of your house aside, 
given you a magic-eye so that you can view 
feelings, emotions, love, hatred, exaspera¬ 
tion, helplessness, anger, and so on in the 
situations of the main characters almost 
as though they were scenes out of your 
own life. Especially stories like “Bring¬ 
ing up Amma,” oh how subtly, how feeling¬ 
ly, Geeta Dharmarajan has pictured the 
dilemma of a young girl wanting to ‘change’ 


her happy-go-lucky ‘housewife’ amma 
‘into a sophisticated, harried’ efficient 
working woman and how beautifully she 
has wrought the change of heart in the 
girl when she sees and hears her amma 
playing the veena. It will be most unfair 
to talk about any more of the stories, but 
this is just a glimpse, of the lovely — 
whiiT of fresh air that you can experience 
if you read these stories. 

Dakshin or Dakky, the precocious ‘super 
brat’ of some of these stories is a darling 
— and the relationship between the elder 
brother — Bharat and Dakky — is moving. 
And as I said earlier, though the title 
‘Super Brat’ is oflf-putting, the story itself 
is just too delightful. Only the order of 
the stories is not quite right. Super Brat 
introducing Dakky and Battu should have 
come first, followed by the others. Sud- 
dhasattwa Basu’s illustrations have cap¬ 
tured the mood of the author and her 
characters so well that the pages come 
alive, even though only black-and-white 
illustrations are used. 

Thirty rupees does seem a lot for a 
children’s book, but try and read it, for 
some happy hours of satisfying reading! 

EVERYDAY DIALOGUES IN ENGLISH 
MODERN SHORT STORIES 
COMPLETE COURSE IN ENGLISH 
Ail by Robert J. Dixson 

WRITE RIGHT 
by Taya Zinkin 

Reprinted by Prentice-Hall of India 
New Delhi 

Rs. 19/- each 

T is never too late to learn or too early 
to begin to learn . . . and when books 
like these are brought out—it just proves 
that a “revision” of what one feels one 
has learnt in kindergarten can be a real 
eye-opener. Especially “Everyday Dia¬ 
logues in English”. What is the correct 
way of asking a shopkeeper to help you 
buy things on your list? You would be 
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surprised at the long and polite conver¬ 
sation that ensues between the shopper 
and the shopkeeper—^rather different and 
“foreign” to what we are used to, here. 
That seems to be the only drawback in ad¬ 
vocating the use of this book here — it 
would be of great use to somebody pro¬ 
posing to go abroad—because it gives you 
a graphic insight into how day-to-day 
functions and conversations can be carried 
on with ease in, say, America ... 

In fact “Modern Short Stories” are won¬ 
derful and judiciously collected stories 
that give you an intimate view of life, 
loneliness and friendship in America. One 
particular story though (My Best Friend) 
is so touching in its honesty that even be¬ 
longing to the American ethos, it trans¬ 
cends all barriers, and every child, every 
human being across the world can identify 
with the situation of being friendless, and 
then overcoming all personal problems 


when you realise that popularity is closely 
linked with the effort you make to get to 
know others or to put them at ease. 

“Complete Course in English” and 
“Write Right” can be of tremendous help 
to anyone who wishes to write in English. 
They gently guide you as to how you 
could describe a person, place or situa¬ 
tion without stating the obvious and give 
examples from prime literary works. So, 
what better way of learning how to and 
how not to express oneself. 

All four books are well-printed and a 
pleasure to handle, but errors like the 
sentence on page 22 of “Write Right”, 
which reads : “wondered whether if would 
go off” instead of “wondered whether it 
would go off”, are totally unforgivable in 
books that are proposing to teach you 
language ! 

Vaijayanti Tonpe 


AWARDS FOR 
C.B.T. BOOKS 



TWO books in English are 
among the 25 books and manu¬ 
scripts In 14 languages which 
have won awards in the National 
Competition for Children’s 
Literature organised by the 
NCERT — and both happen to 
be publications of the Children’s 
Book Trust: HAVILDAR OOPI 
by Pratibha Nath, and THE 
LURE OF ZANGRILA by Arup 
Kumar Dutta. The manuscripts 
are on the theme of ‘Environ¬ 
ment’. 

STOP PRESS: The Children’s 
Film Society of India has just 
released for screening all over 
India “Rhino” (in Hindi) based' 
on one of CRT’s best-sellers, 
THE KAZIRANGA TRAIL by 
Arup Kumar Dutta. 
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CHINESE PUZZLE 






Maggi Club brings new girls this year 
for all Maggi lovers. 


Get your gifts free! 


Just cut out this ~ from the front face of 5 empty wrappers of Maggi 
Noodles and send them to us for each free gift of your choice. In 6 to 8 
weeks you will receive your fun-filled, exciting gift from the Maggi Club! 


Don't forget: 

If you're a Maggi Clubber send your 
name, addressj^^and membership 
number alongwith the name of the 
gift you want each time you write to us. 


If you're not a Maggi Clubber send 
your name and address along 
with the name of the gift you 
want when you write to us 

^|| 


Our address is; The Maggi Club, P.O. Box No 5788, New Delhi-110 055. 










More than six 
thousand dolls 
from over eighty 
countries i 
throw open a 
window on the 
world— 



This unique 
collection of 
costume dolls 
presents 
a cross-section 
of the peoples 
of the world 



A project of the Children's Bot»k Trust 
Nehru House, 4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi 110 002. 
Open 10 a.m.—6 p.m. Monday closed. 
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How to iMcom* nwmbor ol Diamond Book Club? 

1. Will* your name and addroM on iha attachad coupon 
In claar and laglMa laUara. 

2. Sand five rupaaa through monayordarpoatagatiamp* 

along with your coupon aa mambarahip faa. Your 
j mambarahip ahall aland confinnad only whan wa 
^ racahra the fee. 

3. If you order four booka at a lima In a month, wa ahall 
give you a rebate of Ra.2/- and alao not charge any 

i poataga. Wa ahall be offering lour booka every month. 
If lhaaa booka do not coma to your choice, you are free 
to aalact any live booka from Iha Mat of Diamond 
I ComIca and Diamond Pocket Book tltlaa and wa ahall 
'i aand you the aama. But ordering live booka at a lima la 

'' a mual to gel the benafita. 

4. Wa ahall be aanding you a Choice Card every month If 
you Ilka the booka ottered by ua than you need not 
aand Iha card back. In caaa you do not Ilka Iha booka, 
you ahould wrHa ua Iha namaa ol at laaal 7 booka ol 
your choica ao that wa aand you 4 booka of your choica 
avallabla with ua at that lima. 

5 Undar Iha achama, we ahall be aanding you your V.P. 
packet by 20lh of every month. 

J-MEMBERSHIP COUPON_ 

I Kindly enrol me aa a member of Diamond Book Club. I am ’ 
I aanding Ra.S through monay order alampa aa mambarahip | 

faa along with Iha coupon. (Wa ahall not anrol you aa at 
I mambar till we recalva the mambarahip lea). I have mad aH' 
; your rulaa and ahall abide by lhaaa. I promlaa to accept ttw I 
I V.P every month. I 
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5 SPINNING WORDS; THE KING I 

OF (FRUITS 

Undoubtedly the mango! There are 
so many varieties of this delectable 
I fruit, and so many delectable 

i varieties of uses it can be put to. 

! 9 METAMORPHOSIS 

I It’s one thing to hunt a tiger in the | 

! wilds, but quite another to lure it ' 

1 and then kill it.. .but Kichak is an ; 

I expert at luring animals, and he | 

i needs the money... , 

i 12 ALL THE LITTLE THINGS 
I TOGETHER j 

I Anu is a star sprinter and is looking 

forward to leading the march past | 
i as well as participating in the events. 

I But it is all the little things together j 

I that will make the difference. 1 

\ 

17 THE WALLET . 

i They find a wallet, which is snatched ! 

j from their hands.. .so they take a | 

i bicycle to chase the thief. What 

happens? Is their ‘stealing’ of the 
bicycle justified? 
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! she know the delights a little town 
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PUZZLE: LETTER FIT 

The perfect ‘fit’ of a brain-teaser for 

the summer holidays. 

MY FIRST KILL 
.. and the last! 

HE MADE THE FIRST CLOCK 
A fascinating account of the grand 
old man of “clocks”. 

INDIA AT A GLANCE 
A pictorial feature on Rajasthan. 

MORE THAN A MATCH 
A Rajasthani folk tale about an 
unusually brave woman. 

INSPECTOR GARUD 
A gripping end to “Eye Witness”. 

THE RIVER OF HOPE 
The river may be filthy now for 
Tunni and her brothers to bathe... 
but there is hope. 

THE KOMICA LIBRARY 
When your intention is good, there 
is no way that you will be a loser — 
in spite of stiff competition. 

FLOWERS FROM MILK BOTTLE 
COVERS 

Waste material? We call them 
flowers! 


48 SUMMER DELIGHTS 

Frozen, frothy buttermilk or mango 
milk shake.. here are some ‘do-it- 
yourself’ recipes. 

50 THE JAMUN CHILDREN 

If children need their little delights 
in a big city, then it needs a ‘big’ 
man like Chacha Nehru to think of 
the little things. 
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MISFORTUNE DOGS THE INDIANS 

A report on the Test matches played 
in the West Indies. 

59 ‘GLOBETROTTERS' IN DELHI 

The Harlem Globetrotters are not 
just basketball players, but master 
I entertainers on the field. 

! 62 THE SQUIRREL’S 

I CONTRIBUTION 
; A review of two plays put up by 

i children in Delhi. 
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From Our Readers... 

Dear Editor, 

1 am very happy, pleased, and glad that 
Children’s World is growing brighter, 
intelligent, and more widespread day by 
day. I suddenly discovered for the first 
time what rich literature is used in this 
magazine. I don’t think any other chil¬ 
dren’s magazine offers such a wide variety 
of subjects and language. In my opinion. 
Children's World is the best magazine for 
children published in India. 

Ashutosh Sarangi, Hempur 

Children's World is indeed informative, 
well-covered, and well-presented. 

V.A.P. Mahajan, Panaji 
Director of Tourism, Goa 

My brother and I like Children's World. 
The stories we like most are “Kannaki and 
Kovalan” and “Inspector Garud ’. After 


The heat and dust and holidays of 
summer are here. But year after year 
comes summer, and we begin listing all 
the discomfort it brings. The delights are 
forgotten. The long days.. .adding ice¬ 
cubes to the bath water, .swimming... 
watermelons, mangoes, sherbets, ice¬ 
creams, lassi..they all help to make sum¬ 
mer bearable and enjoyable. 'Then the 
break in the school routine allows for 
many different activities. If reading is 
foremost on your list, there is no dearth 
of ‘children’s literature’, as reader Ashu¬ 
tosh very flatteringly claims it, to choose 
from this summer number of Children’s 
World. Each story vibrates with action 
and emotion. So, there is a metamorphosis 
taking place in two hunters, one brave, 
the other timid; there’s Sheena and her 
troubles; Anu and her annual Sports 
Day preparations; Tunni and the river 
Ganga. It’s the season for jamuns, but 


we saw the feature, both of us have started 
a Zoo Album. Please print more pictures 
of animals for our album. 

Sudarshan Vernal, Samchi, Bhutan 

I read your feature on Shankar’s On-the- 
Spot Competition. I love to paint. So, it 
would be very nice if you give children 
like us some helpful tips on painting which 
help us improve. Also, when holidays are 
around, tell us about new lines, fields like 
music and crafts to make. 

Prachi Garg, Meerut 

1 have seen your magazine. I am willing 
to promote children’s literature exchange 
between India and China, to promote each 
other’s understanding and friendship 
between the children of both countries. 

Yu Xiao Ming, Shari Yang 

_From the Editor 

are we free to pick the fruit? Lucky were 
those boys for whom Chacha Nehru 
changed city rules... 

Summer is also the season to keep your 
hands busy, so make these flowers from 
waste material, or ‘cook’ without being 
cooked in the kitchen yourself! 

“He who laughs lasts”. But what of 
them who clown around so that others can 
laugh? The Harlem Globetrotters, with 
ample help from the Washington Generals, 
have been making people laugh since 1927 
with their antics on the basketball field. 
Share the reasons for the bad performance 
of our cricketers in West Indies with LEO, 
or read about how some children have 
brought the epic alive in a play “Gilaharee 
Ramayan”. 

Who says summer brings sleepy days 
and dull afternoons? Summer is what you 
make of it! 
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SPINNING WORDS 


The King Of Fruits 



Text : O.P. Bhagat Drawings : Vandana Joshi 


Have you seen a spider spinning? It starts from a single thread. As it goes, there are 
more — and more — threads, until you see a web. So it is with this wordy, meaningful 
web ! We begin by choosing a word. It leads to a number of similar or suggestive words 
and phrases. You will even find some poems and stories in what is thus spun out. 
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O URS is a ‘fruitful’ year. In every 
season the fruit basket is full. If it 
is summer, the basket spills over. 


Loquats, litchis, plums, apricots, cherries, 
peaches — what a luscious variety. Then 
there are the musky melons and juicy 
watermelons. And, above all, the yummy 
mangoes. 


The mango is everybody’s favourite. 
For that reason, it is called the king of 
(Indian) fruits. Except in very high alti¬ 
tudes. it grows in almost all parts of India. 
Each part has its own special varieties, 
sweet, tasty, full of flavour. 

Mango is an English word. It comes 
from the Portuguese ‘manga’, which, in 
its turn, has its roots in the Tamil mankay. 
meaning fruit of the mango tree. The 
word in Malayalam is ‘manga’! 

Botanists know' the tree as Mangifera 
mdica. The first half of the name is Latin 


for fruit of the mango tree. The second 
makes it clear that the tree is from India. 

Amra is one of the Sanskrit names for it. 
Amba is the Marathi word for mango. From 
the first comes ‘aam’, the name by which 
the fruit is known in most States. In some 
parts it is also called ‘amb’. 

Do not confuse mango with mangosteen, 
which is a dark brown, orange-shaped 
South-east Asian fruit with thick rind and 
rose-coloured pulp. Also, steer clear of 
mangrove, a tree or shrub that grows in 
muddy swamps. 

The mango has been cultivated in India 
for ages. It is mentioned in the epics and 
legends. The Hindu god of love, Kama, 
has for his arrows, not metal points, but 
flowers. One of these is the mango flower. 

No wonder the mango is one of our 
sacred trees. Its dry twigs are burnt in 
ritual fire. The green leaves are strung 
together and hung over doorways on 
auspicious occasions. 
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Almost legendary is the mango trick. 
Indian magicians have performed it down 
the centuries. Even now you may find a 
juggler doing it before an enthralled 
audience of young and old at a street 
corner. 

He plants a mango seed in a basket and 
covers it with a piece of cloth. He lets it 
be there for some time. He then mumbles 
something and lifts the cloth. Much to 
everyone’s delight, there is a small mango 
tree with a ripe fruit on it. 

Have you heard the story of Amrapali? 
She was known for her beauty in ancient 
Vaishali. She was bom in a mango garden 
— as her name suggests. Another form of 
her name is Ambapali. Amrapali became 


a Buddhist and spread the message of love 
and peace. 

The mango also figures in some other 
Buddhist stories. And in Buddhist art. 

A new variety of mango is named Ampra- 
pali. It is a cross between the famed 
Dussehri of Uttar Pradesh and the well- 
known Neelam of Tamil Nadu. The garden 
legend of Vaishali thus lives on. 

Vaishali was in what is now Bihar. The 
State has another town with a mango con¬ 
nection. It is Hazaribagh. The name means 
a garden of a thousand trees. It is said 
that a thousand mango trees once grew 
here. 

We also hear of Lakhbagh, a garden of 
100,000 (mango) trees. It was planted by 
a Mughal emperor. The Mughal love of 
mangoes is clear from the names of varie¬ 
ties — it also shows the royal patronage of 
the fruit. 

The last Mughal was very fond of man¬ 
goes. Once, it is said, he ate so many of 
them that he fell sick! Ghaiib, a great 
Urdu poet of the time, also loved mangoes. 
One day, someone asked him which mango 
he liked most. Witty as he was, the poet 
said, “That which is sweet and is in plenty.” 
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Amir Khusro in his Persian verse, “for 
garden pride the mango is sought. Ere 
ripe, other fruits to cut we ban, but mango 
serves us, ripe or not.” 

Heaps of raw mangoes go into making 
chutneys and pickles. Unless sweet, most 
Indian pickles are hot and spicy. But none 
is hotter than Awakai, the mango pickle 
of Andhra Pradesh, 

Amchur, like tamarind, is used for 
seasoning dishes and making spicy drinks. 
It is green mango, sliced and dried in the 
sun. It may be ground like other spices. 

Ambi ka panna is a summer drink. It 
is made by roasting unripe mangoes and 
mixing their pulp with salt, sugar, spices, 
and water. It is not only tangy but helps 
beat the heat of May and June. 

Sweet mango juice may be sipped fresh. 
Or a sherbet or a squash made from it. 
In recent years, bottled mango has become 
very popular. The latest is mango in tetra- 
pack. You may thus sip it when the mango 
is not there for eating. 

Ambpapad is a kind of mango toflfee. It 
is made by drying layers of ripe mango 
juice in the sun. As it is leathery, it is also 
called mango leather. Remember, it is for 


chewing, not for wearing — unless you 
want to attract ants and flies! 

Also popular are mango jams and jellies. 
And mango ice-cream and ice lollies. 
Some chefs make mango fool, tart, cake 
and souffle. Also frothy mango milkshake. 

Kharbuza chahe dhoop ko 
aur aam chahe megh — 

says a Hindi proverb. It means that the 
melon needs sunshine for ripening, and 
the mango rain. In Madras, the showers 
which fall in March and April, when the 
mangoes begin to ripen, are called mango- 
showers. 

South Indian mangoes are ready much 
before the upcountry fruit. It is because 
of the difference in climate. 

Early in summer, Calcutta gets a variety 
of mango called mango-fish. The name 
seems to come from the long fibres near 
the fish head. Mango-fish pulp is fibrous. 

There is a mango bird, too. The name 
was given by the British to the golden 
oriole which whistles in mango groves and 
other gardens. 

In Indian song, however, koel and mango 
go together. In fact, our old poets consider 
the mango the most perfect of trees. It 
has sweet flowers — bees always swarm 
round them. It bears lovely, edible fruit. 
And it has a cool, thick shade. 

The koel, it is said, haunts mango trees. 
It sings unseen among the leaves, more so 
when clouds cover the sky. 

However, in reality you may hear a koel 
pipe up from any tree and at any time 
Even in the blaze of an afternoon. 

So is it with mangoes. Any time is 
mango time, whether you eat it or sip its 
juice. 
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I STILL have not been able to figure out 
what brought about this metamorphosis 
in him. When I nabbed him, Kichak was 

a most evasive but wretched poacher. He 
was an excellent mimic too, and could 
call up any of the jungle denizens. He 
would sit concealed behind a bush and 
imitate the call of a woodcock or jungle 
fowl, and when it came, shoot it and sell 


it. I had to admit, though, that he never 
killed wantonly; just enough to live on. 

What I did not know was that he was 
often patronised by others; so good a 
hunter was he. This time, the Divisional 
Forest Officer himself had commissioned 
him to supply partridges for a client who 
was coming all the way from Texas to shoot 
a tiger (in those days tiger hunting was not 
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banned). But before Kichak had got the 
birds, I had apprehended him and terri¬ 
fied him into leaving poaching for good. 
And when the irascible Texan arrived and 
found the promised patridges missing from 
the menu, he went right back. 

The DFO was mad at me, because the 
loss of $4,000 was not a trifle, and raved 
that I had better do something to make up 


for it pronto. Presently, I wired an acqu¬ 
aintance, an Englishman residing in India, 
for help, and he sent me an American 
friend of his who, too, was keen on a tiger 
and who, he assured, would pay well. I 
strained myself to keep him pleased, as I 
conducted him to our jungle camp. 

By the end of the week, he had bagged 
a cheetal, a sambhar, and a bison, but no 




tiger. There was one In the block — we 
could hear him roar at night, though we 
did not see him. Despite our best efforts, 
he managed to elude us! Even the baits 
failed to entice him. 

Then, one night, he made a kill. Excited, 
I arranged a beat early the next day to 
flush him out into the open, while my 
client sat up on his machan, toting his 
gun. At the end of an hour, the beaters 
returned, tired and empty-handed. Our 
quarry had probably slipped away long 
before. He had lived up to his reputation 

But I had to do something about my 
reputation as the best hunting guide in the 
district. The American was getting frustra¬ 
ted, as his vacation was coming to an end, 
and he still did not have his tiger. Then 
I recalled Kichak. and toyed with the possi¬ 
bility of enlisting his help. He could call 
up the tiger, and when it came, my client 
could get at him! In need of money, 
Kichak readily consented to it. 

Even that was a fiasco. His imitation of 
the carnivore’s roar was perfect, so much 
so that another person could easily liave 
mistaken it for a bonafide tiger’s. But our 
objective did not turn up, and Kichak was 
dejected over his failure. 

“Perhaps it’s gone deeper into the jungle 
or something,” I suggested. “I haven’t 
heard his roar for some days now.” 

We then received exciting news. Due 
north, two miles away, was a deserted 
stretch of road. It seemed the tiger had 
been appearing there every now and then. 
Just that morning his pug-marks had been 
found. 

The American was elated. In his ecstasy, 
he promised Kichak a reward for his 


services if the former managed to get the 
tiger that week. But, strangely, Kichak 
looked troubled. 

That evening we went there in a hired 
vehicle. Although we patrolled the road 
for hours together, our prey did not appear 
that night, nor on the second night. But 
on the third night, we distinctly heard a 
roar from the jungle — Ibud and imperi¬ 
ous. Our hearts pounded. The roar came 
nearer and nearer, and my client readied 
his weapon. Then, suddenly, another roar 
emanated from the forest. Another tiger? 
But there wasn’t a second one in that 
block! Our tiger roared back, and the 
other repeated. I shivered. Gradually, the 
roar of our tiger grew fainter and fainter. 

“He — he’s going back!” my client was 
appalled. 

Abruptly gun-shots reverberated through 
the night. It was eerie. 

Back at the camp 1 lay ruminating. 
Suddenly, the answer dawned on me — 
and it puzzled me all the more. The next 
day, after the American’s departure, I 
summoned Kichak. “You did it, didn’t 
you?” I said point-blank. “For Pete’s sake, 
why? You forfeited a good reward, loo — 
and you needed it so badly.” 

“Sir.” he said, “shooting a tiger in his 
own element is one thing, but shooting 
him when he’s out of it, and can’t even 
defend himself properly, is downright 
murder! And when word gets round that 
he has been appearing here! Fancy the 
number of people that’ld rush then to get 
his hide. So, the only way out was to lure 
him away, then scare him into never 
venturing there with blank shots.” 
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Story : Kusum Chandragupta 
Illustrations : Sujasha Dasgopta 

Cw A LiL of you, taking part in sports 

/ \ events, should report to me at 3.30 
sharp, in full uniform,” said the P.T. 
Instructor and dismissed the special 
assembly. 

As the boys and girls dispersed, he bec¬ 
koned to one of the girls to his side. 

“Anuradha, you’ve to do your best on 
Saturday. All firsts, okay? The members 
of the Sports Council are going to be pre¬ 
sent. And mind you, no running around 
unnecessarily tomorrow. We can’t have 
you spraining your foot, can we?” he 
laughed. 

“Yes sir! No running around tomorrow!” 
Anuradha promised, and hurried to join 
her friends. She caught up with them 
just outside the gate. 

“Hey! Here comes the star runner,” 
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Meera teased, as Anuradha joined the 
gang. 

Anu the teacher’s pet! Is that you 
claimed another girl. 

Anu laughed off the playful ragging. 
Normally, she would have been a little 
irritated at this teasing, but today she was 
not, for, she was hardly listening to their 
banter. Her mind was fully occupied with 
the thoughts of the big event—The Sports 
Day! 

It was true that Anu was the star run¬ 
ner of the school. Although uniformly 
good at most sporting events, her best 
events were the 100 and 200 metres 
races. Everyone expected her to repre¬ 
sent the State Juniors in the coming years. 

The news that members of the Sports 


Council were going to be present on the 
Sports Day had set Anu’s heart thudding. 
There was none, not only in her own age 
group but in the whole school, who could 
run as fast as she. She was, therefore, de¬ 
termined to do her best. She longed to 
tell her mother what the P.T. Instructor 
said. Today Anu almost ran her way home 
in less than half the normal time. Her 
parents had just come home from work 
when she reached. 

“Mother, I’ve to reach the school grounds 
at 3.30 on Saturday. In full uniform. I’ll be 
leading the March Past!” She marched 
round the room posing as if she was hold- 
»ng the Sports Day banner! In the middle 
0 this demonstration, she suddenly re¬ 
membered something. “Oh, mummy, is 
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I’m to lead the March Past, remember ?” 

“Go ahead and polish them if you wish 
to, although I think that they’re pretty 
clean,’’ Daddy said. “Shoes take a long 
time to dry properly. It would be better 
to polish them. 

“Oh daddy. I’ve the whole of tomorrovy. 
1 want to wash them.” 

The next day was a holiday. Although a 


my now uniform nicely ironed? Where are 
my shorts ? I can’t remember where I’ve 
kept my shoes . . .” 

Anu’s mother looked at her. ‘When 
will this daughter of mine learn to be a 
little more systematic?’ she thought 
fondly. 

“Patience, my dear ! Your uniform is 
ready, and on the hanger. Your clothes 
are on the shelf, and as for your shoes. 


lot of work was to be done on the trapks 
that day, none of the athletes was expect¬ 
ed to help out just a day before the Sports 
meet; so Anu was totally free. Morning be¬ 
ing the busiest time of the day in the 
house, passed very quickly. After both her 
parents had left for their offices at ten 
o’clock, Anu sat down with a story book, 
just to scan through a few pages to see 
what the story was like. She had planned 
to finish her homework first. 


they’re on your feet!” 

“As if I didn’t know!” Anu was em¬ 
barrassed “What 1 meant w'as whether 
they were washed and polished.” 

“Not exactly snow-white, but they’ll do 
very well,” Daddy said, scrutinising her 
shoes. 

“No. daddy. 1 must wash and polish them 


She found the book very interesting and 
could not put it down till she had finished 
reading it fully. It was well past mid- 
afternoon when she finally parted with it. 
Hurriedly she ate her lunch. There was not 
much time left before evening, so post¬ 
poning the homework to next day, she sat 
down to wash her shoes. 


tomorrow They must be dazzling white. The shoes were not really dirty and she 




finished them very quickly. She polishdd 
them painstakingly and took them up to 
the terrace to dry in the sun. The terrace 
was the only pan of the house where it 
was sunny all day long. 

By this time, it was already four o’clock. 
Anu decided to watch the educational pro¬ 
gramme on the TV. She had specifically 
wanted to see this particular programme. 
It was interesting, but as Anu had over 
eaten at lunch, she soon dozed off. 

She woke up when she heard the stri¬ 
dent ringing of the door-bell. 

“Anu! Anuradha I Anu!” Her mother 
was calling from outside. 

“Coming, mother! One second.” 


Anu scrambled down from the sofa, 
switched off the TV, and ran to open the 
door. 

“What’s the matter, Anu ?” Her mother 
sounded a little worried and a little an¬ 
noyed. “We’ve been calling you for at 
least five minutes.” 

“Sorry, ma, I just dozed off.” 

“While you were watching the TV?” 
asked her father. “Was it such a boring 
progi'amme? And what did you do all day 
long?” 

“Nothing much, daddy! Just read a 
book—a mystery. Very interesting.” 

Daddy patted Anu and sat down with 
the newspaper. Anu wanted to tell him the 
story, but just then some children came to 
call her out to play. Anu went off with 
them. 

The next day dawned bright and clear. 
It was a good day for sports. As soon as 
she got up, her mother reminded her to 
put aside all the things she needed for 
the evening, as she herself had to go for 
work that day, too, and so would be rea¬ 
ching Anu’s school directly from her office. 

Her mother reminded Anu that her 
shoes were on the terrace. She ran up to 
get them, but found that they had become 
wet in the night dew. 

“Leave them there till noon, they’ll dry,” 
her mother advised her. 

“Don’t fall asleep, Anu,” said Daddy 
before leaving for office. “Good luck!” 

“See you in school! Do well,” said her 
mother. “Don’t forget the shoes.” 

“No mother. I won’t forget,” Anu re¬ 
assured her. “Bye! And thank you.” 

Anu had decided not to waste her time 
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reading any books. She wanted to finish 
her homework and have the whole of Sun¬ 
day free to watch her favourite programme. 

By one o’clock she finished all her home¬ 
work, except Maths. She opened the Maths 
notebook and found to her chagrin that in 
her hurry to get out of the classroom, she 
had not noted down anything properly. 
And whatever she had scribbled made no 
sense at all. Vaguely she remembered that 
the teacher had asked them to do a large 
number of problems from different exer¬ 
cises for revision. Their Maths teacher 
was very strict and punished those who did 
not complete their homework. Anu hated 
being scolded in the class. She looked at 
the clock. She still had plenty of time for 
a quick bite and to go over to her friend’s 
house to get details of the homework, be¬ 
fore getting ready for school. She thought 
she could sit up at night and finish the 
homework and be free the next day. 

She ate her lunch hurriedly, tidied her 
hair, locked up the house, and set out to 
go to Neeta’s house. While closing the gate, 
she noticed the clothes fluttering on the 
clothesline in the yard, and remembered 
that she had to collect her sportsgear. She 
had half a mind to go in again and keep 
everything ready, but that meant opening 
and closing all the doors once again and 
wasting at least five minutes in the pro¬ 
cess. She had very little time on hand, so 
she decided against it. 

Neeta was at home, but like Anu she 
also had not been attentive during the 
last period. She. too, wanted to get 
the homework from someone else, so both 
went over to their friend’s house nearby 
and copied down everything. 

Anu walked very fast on her way back. 
She had very little time. Strangely, dark 
clouds had suddenly gathered in the sky. 
She almost ran. but the clouds burst be¬ 
fore she reached home, thoroughly dren¬ 
ching her. She ran up to the terrace to get 


her shoes and found them soaking wet. 

Anu was in tears. She tried to dry her 
shoes using her hairdryer. The trick would 
have worked with plenty of time on hand, 
but as it was, she had just a few minutes. 
She contemplated not going to school, but 
that was out of the question. With a heavy 
heart, she got ready, putting on her old 
shoes, and went to school. 

The P.T. Instructor looked relieved when 
he saw her. “Anuradha, why are you so 
late?” he queried. ‘‘And why have you not 
polished your shoes? Never mind. Join 
the formation and best of luck.” 

The races began soon after the march 
past. The first event was the 100 metres 
dash. Anu was sure she would win, but 
when the race began, she found that she 
had to make a strenuous effort to win. Her 
second race—the 200 metres dash—was a 
photo finish. Her shoes were troubling her. 
They were old and had become tight for 
her growing feet. She also realised that 
she had not enough energy. She was hun¬ 
gry, too. The remaining races were a total 
washout as far as she was concerned. 

Everyone was surprised and disappoint¬ 
ed with her performance. Her friends and 
some of the teachers gathered round her. 
Her parents, too, came in. They were 
worried. 

"What happened, Anu?” asked her 
mother. She had noticed Anu's shoes at 
the time of the March Past. She knew they 
were too tight for her. “Where are your 
other shoes?” 

“Are you all right, Anuradha?” the P.T. 
Instructor asked. 

“I’m all right. Sir, thank youl” Anu 
replied, trying to push back the flood of 
tears. “Should we go home, mummy?” 

Without waiting for her mother’s reply, 
Anu started walking towards the gate. 
Her parents stopped to talk to her teach¬ 
ers before joining their daughter. 

(Turn to page 53) 
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THE WALLET 


Story : Suneet Paul 


Illustrations : Chaitali Chattcrjc 



J ASMEEN and Rewal were about to 
board the bus when Jasmeen noticed 
a wallet lying just behind the rear wheel 
of the bus. She immediately pulled back 
Rewal and showed him the wallet. 

The bus, in the meanwhile, left and there 
was nobody at the bus stop except for 
them. 

Jasmeen looked around, and then went 
and picked up the wallet. Rewal came up. 
“Open the wallet. Maybe, the owner’s 
address is written inside.” 

“Yes, I hope it is.” Jasmeen opened the 
wallet. It was full of currency notes. Her 
hands trembled. 

Rewal had never seen so many notes. 
He asked Jasmeen dazedly, “Is the ad¬ 
dress written somewhere ?” 

“I’m looking for it.” she told him, as 
she searched further in the wallet. 

It happened suddenly. Jasmeen was 
about to open the pocket meant for coins 
when the wallet was snatched from her 
hands. 

The next moment she saw a young boy 


running away with it. “Oh my God! Run, 
Rewal! Run behind the boy!” Jasmeen 
shouted, as she also ran after the stranger. 

The street was deserted, it being the 
afternoon hour. The thumping of their 
feet echoed in the neighbourhood. The 
few passers-by glanced at them curiously 
as they ran past them. 

“He has turned into the left lane!” 
Rewal shouted out to Jasmeen, who was a 
few steps ahead of him. 

“Thief! Thief!” Rewal yelled out as he 
turned the corner. 

The young thief was about fifty feet 
ahead of them. 

For ten minutes the chase went on. The 
boy, although apparently frail, had a lot 
of stamina. He was still in the lead, show¬ 
ing little sign of fatigue. Rewal, on the 
other hand, had slackened a bit, but was 
fully alert in keeping the boy in sight. He 
had called out to a couple of pedestrians 
to follow the boy, but it seemed that they 
look it for a children’s game and just 
smiled. 

Jasmeen was tired, and showed signs 
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of helplessness. A cycle in the distance 
caught her eye. There was a sudden glow 
on her face. On reaching the spol, where 
the cycle was parked in front of a house, 
she quickly mounted it and pedalled away 
as fast as she could. 

The determination was back in her. 
Soon she overtook Rewal who was cheer¬ 
ing her. 

Behind her, a man was running, 
shouting, “Bring my cycle back. Stop! 
Stop!” 

The boy was only ten feet away now 
from Jasmeen, who was pedalling furiously. 
Sensing danger, the boy tried to run faster, 
but in vain. 

Rewal was still a good sixty-seventy feet 
away. 

Having caught up, Jasmeen turned 
the cycle towards the boy to prevent 
him going forward lie stopped, turn¬ 
ed round, and thought of running away 
again. But seeing Hewal and a man com¬ 
ing from that direction, he hesitated. 

Jasmeen lost no time. Within seconds, 
she was holding him by his collar, and 
snatching the wallet from him. Panting 
with fatigue and breathlessness, the boy 
could not stand. His legs appeared to have 
given way. He had a frightened expres¬ 
sion on his face. He looked at Jasmeen 
pleadingly. 



Jasmeen asked him, “What’s your 
name?” 

“Raman,” he replied in a scared tone. 
Rewal by now had arrived at the spot. 
He was also panting. “That was some 
chase!” he said and turned to the boy. “So 
you thought you could outsmart us?” 

The boy was in tears. He folded his 
hands and said, “Please let me go. My 
mother is not well. I wanted some money 
for my mother.” 

“That’s a nice way to get hold of 
money!” Rewal told him. 

Jasmeen looked at the boy intently. 
“Raman,” she spoke lovingly, “what’s 
wrong with your mother?” 

He replied in sobs, “My mother has been 
lying ill in the hut for the last ten days. 
My father has left us. And there is nothing 
at home to eat! No money for the 
medicine!” 

Rewal interrupted him angrily, “We’ll 
take you to the police station for robbing 
us.” 

The man, whose cycle Jasmeen had 
taken, had come in the meanwhile, and 
was listening silently. 

Raman was terrified, “Have pity on me. 
My mother would be left alone with no 
one to look after her. I did not steal the 
money for myself. It was only for medi¬ 
cine for my mother.” 

Jasmeen patted him on the back. “Stop 
crying. Tell me, why didn’t you ask for 
money, instead of stealing?” 

“Nobody was willing to help me. so 
when I saw the wallet and the money inside, 
I was impulsive enough to snatch it. I’m 
sorry, forgive me, please.” 

Rewal spoke adamantly, “No, you’ll have 
to go to the poUce station. It’s a case of 
theft.” 

The man, silent till now, spoke. “Listen 
to the boy. He’s a child like you. He seems 
to be telling the truth.” 

The boy fondly looked at the man. “1 
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promise not to do it again. Please let me 
go,” he implored. 

The man continued, “Let me remind 
you that you both have also committed a 
crime in taking away my cycle without my 
permission. I had to follow you to this 
place.” 

Rewal spoke hesitantly. “But it was only 
to catch him.” 

“So you had a reason for doing it. The 
boy also had a reason, though what he did 
was wrong.” 

Seeing the boy crying once again, Jas- 
meen spoke, “The poor chap seems to be 
telling the truth. We’ve got the wallet 
back. Let him go with a warning so that he 
would not snatch other people’s purses.” 
She had tears in her eyes, herself, feeling 
sorry for the boy. Taking out a five rupee 
note from her pocket, she gave it to him. 
“Take it for the medicine.” 


The man also gave Raman a ten rupee 
note and warned him, “Whatever happens, 
never fall into the habit of stealing.” 

Raman spoke with sincerity in his voice. 
“I promise not to do it again. I promise 

“Go then and look after your mother,” 
Rewal shook hands with him. 

The boy wiped his tears, and slowly 
walked away. 

“You children have been very brave,” 
the man patted them on their backs. 

“I think we should hand over this wallet 
to the police,” Rewal told Jasmeen. 

“Yes, its owner might contact them.” 

“I’ll go with you and tell the police 
about your courage and generosity.” The 
man seemed very happy now that he knew 
the whole story. 

The three of them walked towards the 
police station. 
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The Trouble With Sheena 

story : M. S. Mahadevan Illustrations : Sahana Pal 


T he trouble with Sheena was that she 
was determined to hate the country. 
She had been on this holiday against her 
will, ^ her parents had to go on an impor¬ 
tant wdical conference and their house 
was clTOed down for a fortnight. 

She arrived one Saturday afternoon by 
the 3 o’clock bus. Mummy and I went to 
Herbertpore in Rahim Chacha’s tonga to 
meet her. The Deluxe from Delhi roared 
into the market square and stopped under 



the peepul tree. There was only one pas¬ 
senger for Herbertpore, and the conductor 
deposited her and a shiny black suitcase 
on the pavement. He waved out to us, 
pointed a finger at the girl, and jumped 
back into the bus that roared away 
immediately. 

She was immaculately dressed in a blue 
and white frock, white shoes on her feet, 
hair pulled back in two neat plaits. 

“You must be Sheena,” said Mummy 
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with a welcoming smile. “You look just 
like your mother... “ she pushed me 
forward. “This is Aditi.” 

“Hi,” I said. 

Sheena looked me up and down, then 
at the tonga and old Rahim Chacha. She 
curled her lip faintly and said in a haughty 
voice, “I’ve never been in a tonga.” 

“There’s always a first time,” replied 
Mummy cheerfully. “Come on, get in.” 

“Chal Banno,” he said, cracking his whip, 
and Banno broke into a spirited canter 
that set her harness bells jingling with a 
pleasant rhythm. 

The way to our farm was lined by tall 
‘dhak’ trees. On either side were emerald 
green fields of paddy, criss-crossed by 
water channels, orchards, and bamboo 
groves. The air smelt of jaggery from the 
mill by the road, wcodsmoke and orange 
'blossom. The landscape was dotted with 
little brown huts covered with pumpkins 
and ‘louki’ vines In the distance, beyond 
the river and the forest, were the hills 
that encircled the fertile valley ... to me 
the loveliest place in the world. 

Mummy and I pointed out various land¬ 
marks, but Sheena was not very interested 
in them. 

“Would you like to go for a picnic by 
the river?” asked Mummy. “I’ll pack you 
a nice lunch tomorrow.” 

“I hate picnics!” said Sheena, winch I 
thought was very rude of her. ‘ I'd much 
rather watch a video film.” 

Mummy laughed and said, “Sorry, 
Sheena . . . We don’t possess one. There 
aren’t any video parlours in our neigh¬ 
bourhood.” 

“No video parlours?” Sheena seemed 
horrified. “How do you pass time?” 

“It’s not very difficult. There's a lot of 
work for one thing. Even Aditi helps on 
the farm,” said Ma. 

“Doesn’t she go to school?” asked 
Sheena. 


I didn’t like being talked about as ‘she’. 
“Of course, I do,” I burst out. “I go to 
school in Herbertpore, I’m in the sixth 
standard. We are having a vacation now.” 

Sheena threw me a contemptuous look. 
Ignoring me, she went on, “What else do 
you people do, besides work? Aren’t there 
any movie halls, ice-cream parlours in 
Herbertpore?” 

“One,” said Mummy. “One movie hall 
and no ice-cream parlours . . . When we 
want to relax, we go out and enjoy the 
natural beauty. There are fairs and vill¬ 
age market days... Aditi has plenty of 
books. I’m sure you won’t be bored.” 

“I was to go to Bombay,” said Sheena 
wistfully. “To my auntie Ira’s place, but 
she’s having a baby.” 

“You’re very welcome here, Sheena,” 
said Mummy gently. We had almost 
reached the farm. 

Rahim Chacha handed me the reins for 
the last stretch. “Want them?” I asked 
Sheena, but she pretended that she didn’t 
hear me. I cracked the whip and drove in 
with a flourish stopping in front of the 
house. 

“Would you like to feed Banno ‘gur’ and 
‘chana’?” Mummy asked Sheena. “Rahim 
Chacha will have a cup of tea in the 
kitchen.” 

“No,” she replied in a muffled voice. 
“I want to go in,” she walked ahead of us. 

“What’s the matter with her?” ! asked 
Mummy. 

“Sh...sh... she’s homesick,” said 
Mummy lifting the suitcase. “Be nice 
to her.” 

Sheena was to share my room during 
her visit. I had tidied it up and made a 
nice bed for her, but she was unimpressed. 
Throwing a sweeping glance around the 
room, she saw my collection of pebbles, 
feathers and birds nests, my crayon 
sketches on the wall, and said “Rather 
crowded, isn’t it? Who collects all this 
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junk?” 

“It isn’t junk!” I said hotly. 

“No? Well I guess there isn’t much else 
to collect in this dump. What a bore. W’hen 
I could have been in Bombay!” 

1 heartily wished she was. After tea, 
Mummy suggested that we go out for a 
walk. We went towards the big ground 
that bordered the canal. A game of 
‘Kabaddi’ was in progress. 

“Come and join us,” invited Hari, who 
was my classmate. 

“Want to play?” 1 asked Sheena 
hopefully. 

“Kabaddi? With these villagers?” Her 
tone was full of disbelief at the suggestion. 

“Why not?” I asked. “They’re my 
friends.” 

“You play if you like!” she said in a 
huff and stalked off. 

“Who’s this mem?” asked Hari. “From 
London? New York?” 

“Delhi,” I sighed. “She’ll be hero for a 
fortnight, worse luck. Sorry, I can’t join 
you all. I’ve to look after the guest.” 

“Next time,” said Hari and went off to 
join the others, while I chased after 
Sheena. 

A pleasant breeze was stirring by the 
canal. Some children were flying kites. 
Sheena was in a hurry to get back, so I 
took her by a short cut through the bamboo 
grove. 

Suddenly a little yellow snake zigzagged 
across our path. 

“Eeks!” screamed Sheena. She stood 
stock still. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked impatient¬ 
ly. “Are you scared of snakes? Don’t 
worry, that’s only a harmless rat snake.” 

“1 hate them,” she said, looking as if 
she’d be sick any minute. I rushed her 
home where she cried loudly to Mummy 
about the big snake that ‘attacked’ her. 

“Don’t be so silly,” I said, thoroughly out 
of patienc^; by now. “What a tamasha 



over nothing. Just a harmless dhaman.” 

“I hale them,” she wailed. “I’ll never 
step out of the house.” 

“Oh, they come inside as well. Re¬ 
member that huge cobra that came into the 
hen-house, Ma?” I said loudly. 

“Not now, Aditi,” said Mummy with a 
frown. “She’s frightened. Como on, 
Sheena, don’t be a baby. Snakes are very 
shy. They never attack unless provoked.” 

“Remember the one that bit Kashinath?” 
I recalled. “It was in the sugarcane 
field last year. He frothed at the mouth 
and died within an hour.” 

Sheena’s face was a picture. “Aditi.., 
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go to your room,” said Mummy in such a 
dangerous voice that I judged it best to 
obey. Banished upstairs, I reflected that 
revenge was sweet. 

Later, Mummy called me to deliver a 
stern lecture on my bad behaviour. “She’s 
a guest here.” 

“She hates it here,” I told her. “She’s 
being so snooty.” 

“Never mind all that,” said Mummy 
firmly. “I want you to be nice to her. 
How would you feel if you went to stay 
in an unfamiliar place and somebody 
teased you?” 

“I’d bash them on the head,” I said. 

“Oh ?” said Mummy frostily. “Well, 
Sheena’s a young lady. She doesn’t go 
around bashing up people. Now, try and 
be friends.” 

Full of good intentions I apologised to 
Sheena. “I was only pulling your leg,” 1 
said. “Look, I’ll give you the prettiest 
pebble in my collection.” 

“Thanks,” she said shortly. “I’d rather 
not have it.” She buried herself in a book 
and ignored me after that. 

For the next two days, I was bored stiff. 
Sheena refused to leave the farm house. 
Not even Daddy’s offer for a ride on the 
tractor tempted her. 

One afternoon, while Mummy had her 
siesta, she sent us out into the garden. 
Daddy had hung a hammock between two 
mango trees and Sheena settled herself 
comfortably with a book. When we were 
alone, we continued to ignore one another. 

I climbed up the mango tree and peeped 
into a hollow where a bulbul had made 
its nest. It had three fledglings in it. 

The bottom of our garden bordered a 
big orchard full of guava trees. The 
orchard had been left in the care of a 
‘Thekedaar’ who hired help to take care 
of it. All day and night we could hear 
them shouting and rattling cans to frighten 
away the hordes of parrots who loved to 
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feed on the ripening fruit. 

“Haiya, oh. .ho. .ho.. .whoa.. !” they 
went. 

There was a rustling in the bushes that 
separated the orchard from the garden. 
Then, a face peered through. 

“Hey.. .Aditi!” It was Hari. 

I slipped off the mango tree and went to 
him. 

“We’re going to raid the orchard,” he 
whispered. “Come along.” 

Behind him were Shyam, Deenu, and 
Kamala. 

“I can’t. She’s there,” I pointed to the 
hammock. “Remember what trouble we 
got into last year.” 

“Last year,” laughed Deenu. “Oh forget 
that. It was sheer bad luck that Jumman 
Sheikh turned up suddenly. Today he has 
gone to the market at Shivpur and won’t 
be back Ull late. You know the other 
‘Chowkidaars’ take it easy when he’s not 
around.” 

“It’s too good an opportunity to miss,” 
said Shyam. “In a few days, they’ll start 
picking the crop. Besides, it’s a nice way 
to outwit Jumman.” 

We had a running war against the 'Theke- 
dar’ of the ‘amrud bagh’. He hated children 
in all shapes and sizes, because we were 
always after his precious crop. 

“They are a bigger menace than the 
birds.” he often said. “If I see one in my 
‘bagh’. I’ll skin him alive.” 

As a result the ‘Bagh’ was a challenge. 
While 1 was debating the issue, Sheena 
came up behind me. 

Hari winked at me and said, ‘We’ve 
been invited to pick guavas from the 
‘bagh’! Want to come?” 

“I love guavas,” said Sheena. 

“But..I protested. 

“Oh, come on, Aditi! Don’t be a spoil¬ 
sport,” said Deenu, grinning widely. 
“Let’s go.” 

We attacked the orchard in silence, 
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selecting the best guavas, with precision. 

delicious,” said Sheena biting 
into the creamy flesh. “It tastes much 
nicer off the tree. Like honey.” 

Hari grinned. “Enjoy yourself. Take as 
many as you like.” 

Kamala was stuffing them into a small 
bag and Shyam, who is the fattest boy in 
our school, was begging Hari to throw 
him the biggest one from the tree. 

Suddenly there was a shout. 

“Jumman!” yelled Hari and jumped off 
the tree running as fast as he could. 

Shyam grabbed as many guavas as he 
could, stuffed them in his pocket, his 
hands, and even his mouth and dashed off 


with amazing speed for his bulk. 

“Aditi... run!” said Deenu. 

“Sheena... run!” I yelled, grabbing 
Sheena’s hand. 

“But.. .but.. .why?” 

“Oh.. .hurry up.. .we bluffed you.. .it 
was a joke... We’re not allowed in here ... 
and if we’re caught, we’ll be in serious 
trouble... Now...run!” 

There were several men behind us. 
Jumman’s shouts had alerted the chowki- 
dars and we could hear them giving chase. 
They were frighteningly close. A stone hit 
my leg... I tripped and fell wrenching 
my ankle. The others had made off 

(Turn to page 64) 
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A TRUE STORY 


MY FIRST KILL 

Story : Sukhendu Dutta Illustrations : Sahana Pal 


T he three of us set out after sunset. 

We were on a hunting trip. No, not 
tigers, bears or at the very least a sambar— 
but timid little hares that run about in the 
paddy fields after sunset. Our appearance, 
however, was that of great hunters. We 
were wearing hunting jackets, thick-soled 
boots and hats, and were armed with 
powerful torches, guns and cartridges —as 
if we were going on a great expedition into 
the jungles of Kumaon! 

We were not heading towards the jungles 


of Kumaon though, but towards the village 
paddy fields. Here the timid creatures came 
to feed themselves after nightfall. 

It was a moonlit night. The paddy 
fields looked silvery, cool and pleasant. 
Amidst the rows of the paddy plants the 
little creatures would be seen clearly. 
Hares nibble at the fresh green leaves 
which they relish, but disappear into the 
paddy as soon as they hear the footsteps 
of the enemy. But caught in the glare of a 
powerful torch, they stare back at the beam 
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of light, mesmerized and unable to move 
and become an easy target for the hunter. 

I was accompanied by two others. Blru 
was the leader of the group. For him this 
was not a new game, for me, it was the 
first time I was going to aim a gun at an 
animal, however small. Biru had insisted 
that I should shoot the first hare in sight. 
A first experience like this, he observed, 
would make a real hunter out of me. 

Way back in my childhood, I had shot 
at wooden tigers with my air-gun. The 
real thing now, I found therefore, had me 
very much excited! 

We were now in the middle of the paddy 
field. Biru had instructed us not to speak 
at aU for it would frighten away the Lttle 
animals. 

So we kept quiet and looked round 
intently, scanning the paddy field. Sudden¬ 


ly Biru stopped walking. Our ears cocked 
up, when we heard a rustle in the paddy 
a few yards away. A hare was close by! 
I halted immediately but could not see 
where it was. Biru pointed at something, 
I strained my eyes and followed his direc¬ 
tion. I could now see in the moonlight. 
A hare! No, not one, but two — right in 
front of us! I stared in disbelief. Sitting 
straight on their hind legs were two big 
sized hares, nibbling at the new paddy 
leaves, occasionally clutching the plants 
vrith their little forelegs. 

In a flash Biru focussed his powerful 
torch on them. The one in front was 
caught in the glare. It stared back at the 
dazzling light helplessly, its ears straight 
and eyes aglow. The other one had fled. 

I too had been staring at the litt’e cre¬ 
ature all this time. Did it know that it was 
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just a few seconds away from death? 
“What are you up to?” Biru flung out his 
hand in disgust and whispered angrily. 
“Shoot!” 

His voice brought me back to my senses. 
I aimed the gun, held my breath and pull¬ 
ed the trigger. The gun’s barrel seemed 
to touch the animal as the muzzle flashed. 
“Boom!” 

The bullet pierced the hare. It jumped 
up into the air and crashed to the ground. 

“Well done!” Biru greeted me with a 
wide smile and a thump on my back. I 
rushed forward in joy to pick up my first 
kill. Seeing me approach, the hare looked 
round and tried to drag itself away from 
me. I bent to pick it up. Suddenly my 
eyes met the animal’s eyes. The agonised 
look in those eyes jolted my heart. The 
hare was staring at me in utter disbelief 
and seemed to say, ‘Oh! Why did you do 
it? What harm had I done to you?’ 

I knelt beside it and gently picked up 
the blood spattered little creature. A 
green paddy leaf was still clutched in its 
lips! The soft warm body began to shiver 


in my hands. It would become still for a 
moment and then the terrifying shiver 
would start again. The eyes then widened 
and seemed to come out of their sockets. 
The hands that had aimed the gun could 
now feel the jerks of pain that shook the 
little body. The hare’s wide, blood-shot 
eyes bored accusingly at me! 

Suddenly the little body gave a violent 
jerk in my hands... And all movements 
stopped as death claimed its battered 
body. Its mouth opened and the green 
leaf dropped to the ground. But the eyes 
still stared at me — wide and accusing 
and hurt by the inhuman behaviour of a 
human being! 

“A big one and may weigh two kilo¬ 
grams,” Biru’s joyful shout stung me. The 
lifeless hare was now in his hands. 

I lowered my gun and stood like a statue, 
unable to share his joy. The hare’s last 
look haunts me even today. 

That had been ray first hunting 
trip.... 

And the last one too! 
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He Made the 
First Clack 
In India 

Text : Alaka Shankar 
Sketch : B.G. Varma 


D id you know that the first ever clock 
industry to be set up in India was a 
little over 40 years ago, in a town called 
Morvi in Gujarat? Today there are a num¬ 
ber of clock manufacturers in Morvi, but 
the pioneer and forerunner is the grand old 
man, Babubhai Mistry. Though he is 
70 years old, he still works 18 hours a 
day — for clocks are his life. 

During the days of the British rule. 
Babubhai worked as a clock-maker. And on 
the eve of Independence, he made his hum¬ 
ble beginning as an independent manufac¬ 
turer. Babubhai has only studied upto the 
5th standard. But it was his dexterous 
zeal and perseverance that eventually paid 
off in the long run. Today, 43 years later, 
aided by his two sons—both engineers— 
and his devoted workers, his clock indus¬ 
try is spread over 18 acres of land with a 
turnover of 1,000 clocks per day ! 

“We’ve three generations working with 
us,” says Babubhai with pride. The 400- 
odd workers are his ‘family’. He has made 
free houses for them and provides free 



education to their children upto the 5th 
standard. There is also a section in his 
factory run totally by women. “And they 
work more efficiently than the men,” says 
Babubhai with a twinkle in his eye. Though 
widely travelled, he loves India best—and 
more so, his own town Morvi. 

The two main types of clocks manufac¬ 
tured in Babubhai’s Scientific Clock Manu¬ 
facturing Company are the winding clocks 
and the Quartz clocks. They comprise wall 
clocks and timepieces, electronic clocks, 
such as day, date, melody, quarter-chime, 
daily winding clocks, 30-day winding clocks, 
and also mechanical clocks. The company 
has introduced a range of twelve melodies 
— four of which I had the pleasure of 
listening lo from the tall and handsome 
looking grandfather clocks. 

Though the Quartz clocks are electronic 
and easier to manufacture, Babubhai feels 
that the life of a Quartz is short and the 
winding clocks are better. “Dust is bad for 
a Quartz clock,” he explains, “and in India 
our clocks also reach the dusty villages 
and crowded industrial towns.” Whereas, 
the lifespan of a winding clock is forty to 
fifty years. 

At one time, twenty percent of the clocks 
manufactured by his company were 
exported. But today, the demand from the 
Indian market itself is difficult to cope with. 
There is a waiting period of three months 
for bulk orders ! 

Another interesting feature about Babu¬ 
bhai’s clock industry is that it manufac¬ 
tures all the components—right from the 
tiniest screw to the case of the clock. The 
automatic lathe machines make the various 
spare parts. These spare parts are then 
assembled — some by hand and some by 
machine. Then there is the foiling and the 
cabinet assembling section. The cases are 
made of well-seasoned wood got in from 
Assam and Kerala or of modern plastic 
material and laminated sheets. The various 


designs of the cases are made to suit the 
needs of both the home and international 
markets. The injection moulding machine, 
which is computerised, makes the iron 
dyes of the minute letterings of the clock. 

The various components are brought to¬ 
gether in one large assembly room and the 
semi-assembled parts are then put together 
and fitted in the clock case, by an assembly 
line of workers. They do the work so brisk¬ 
ly and with such precision that one can 
get foxed. Once the dial is fixed, the pen¬ 
dulum setting is very important — which 
is done by a senior person. The clock’s 
chime or gong is also tested before they 
are sent to the packing department. 

Next time you want a good timepiece 
for a birthday present, you can be sure to 
get a really good one, made wholly in 
India. And when you have a range of over 
hundred clocks to choose from, you can 
really be in a dilemma. The choice is 
yours, but do you have the TIME? 

How does a clock work? For that matter, 
the watch you wear? Self-winding 
watches have given place to quartz 
watches. And the latest? Atomic clocks! 
Here’s a CBT publication that tells you 
everything about clocks. If you haven’t 
seen it yet, it’s time you become 
(clock) wise! Just Rs 6.00. 
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Introducing 

0 THE first step in forming Rajasthan 
came around March 1948, when the 
Matsya Union comprising Alwar, 
Bharatpur, Dholpur, Karauli, Bundi, 
Dungarpur, Jhalawar, Kishangarh, 
Kota, Pratapgarh, Shahpura and 
Toonk, all erstwhile princely states, 
came together. Udaipur joined a 
month later. Jaisalmer, Bikaner, and 
Jodhpur joined in 1949. Sirohi in 
1950, and Ajmer and Abu area of 
Sunnel Tappa of Madhya Bharat in 
1956. In April 1982, Dholpur became 
Rajasthan’s 27th district. 

0 THE history of Rajasthan or the 

» earlier Rajputana is only too well- 
known. Standing against the changing 
patterns of the sand dunes, in almost 
every district of the State are its 
historic forts. Each fort a testimony 
to the heroism, patriotism, and Rajput 
valour of yore. The most prominent 
forts are Chittorgarh, Jodhpur, Bikaner, 
Bundi, Jaisalmer. 

0 THE ‘ship of the desert’, the camel, is 
man’s best friend in this desert area. 
Although Chetak, Maharana Pratap’s 
horse, is remembered in history as the 
brave and most faithful companion of 
that king, it was a corps of camels that 
proved more useful. Even today, the 
Indian army maintains the Bikaner 
Camel Corps. 

0 THE handicrafts of Rajasthan are 
world famous and unmistakable. The 
traditional tie-and-dye' or bandini 
work, the leheriyan saris, turbans, and 
odhnis need no introduction. Stone 
and marble sculpture is especially 
famous. The smooth Makarana marble 
used in the making of the Taj 


Rajasthan 

Mahal is found in Makrana, Rajasthan. 

EXQUISITE jewellery made with the 
many precious and semi-precious 
stones found in this State is as popular 
as the inlaid lac jewellery made in 
every shade known. 

THE earliest known puppet-show of 
India — the “Kathputli Ka natch”, 
has its home in Rajasthan. The Mar- 
wari Kathputliwala is a master of his 
arts, handling several strings together. 
He makes his puppets perform the 
most intricate of poses, while narrating 
a gripping tale of war and valour. 

MINIATURE painting of Rajasthan has 
always been well-known, but now even 
the designs and decorations that the 
Rajasthani people put on the walls 
outside their homes, to break the 
monotony of the desert, are getting 
to be recognised. People all over India 
are familiar now with the Shekhawati 
paintings, the Kishangarh style, and 
the Picchhwai paintings, among the 
many others from this State. 

THE dargah of Khwaja Moin-ud-din 
Chishti attracts people of all faiths, 
from all over the country. Rajasthan 
is a State of temples, fairs and festi¬ 
vals. The Dilwara Jain temples, Jaipur 
Jain temples, the Nathdwara temple, 
are all recognised places of pilgrimage. 
The Gangaur festival to honour god¬ 
dess Gauri (Parvati) is celebrated 
with great fervour. Teej is a women’s 
festival that comes in Sawan. The 
Pushkar Mela attracts people from all 
over country. The Pushkar cattle fair 
held at the same time also draws large 
crowds. 
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A RAJASTHANI FOLK TALE 


Retold by : Vai jay anti 


Illustrations : Priya 




M any are the tales of the brave 
Rajput women of yore. In fact, 
even the traditional bravado attributed to 
Rajput men, they say, comes to them from 
their mothers, sisters, wives, and daughters. 
One such valiant Rajput prince was Hamir, 
who reconquered Chittor from the ruthless 
Turkish marauders. Few knew the story of 
Hamir’s mother or how this simple village 
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girl came to be King Ursingh’s wife. a wild boar made its appearance, the entire 

As a young man. Prince Ursingh was out party charged. Ursingh was in the fore- 
shunting with a large party. For long they front, eyes fixed on his prey, and 
had spotted no animal and so finally when unmindful of where his horse trod. 
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“Arrey, arrey,” suddenly a girl’s voice 
rang out. “Why don’t you watch where 
you are going?” 

Ursingh pulled in the reins of his horse 
and turned to face an angry girl standing 
atop a platform, driving away the birds 
from her maize field. 

“You are ruining our maize fields, you 
know,” pointed out the girl, when the 
prince said nothing. 

“I’m sorry,” apologized the prince. “We 
were hunting that wild boar and did not 
notice we were riding through your fields.” 

“Are all of you hunting that wild boar?” 
asked the bewildered girl. 

“Yes,” replied Ursingh. 

“You mean to say you need so many 
men to kill one boar?” 

“What do you mean?” queried the 
'prince gazing at this bold, beautiful 
village girl. 

“Just a minute,” waved the girl to 
Ursingh. Then leaning forward she select¬ 
ed a stalk of maize, plucked it, sharpened 


one end and, gazing far into the distance, 
took aim and let it fly like a javelin. 

Even as Ursingh and his companions 
gazed at her puzzled, the girl zoomed down 
the ladder and disappeared into the thicket, 
saying, “I’ll just be back.” 

Sure enough a few minutes later, the 
girl emerged dragging behind her the 
wild boar with a maize stalk piercing its 
body. 

“It’s all yours,” invited the girl. The 
stunned prince and his companions silently 
accepted the shikar and set off into the 
distance to have a feast. 

Barely had they begun eating when they 
heard something swish past. A horse 
tethered nearby, whinnied loudly and 
doubled up in pain. A large sized pebble 
had struck him on the leg. The prince 
and his companions rose, swords drawn. 
Whoever dared insult them thus must pay 
with his lite. 

The sound of running footsteps made 
them turn. 
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“Oh... ah...” gasped the girl who had 
felled the wild boar. “Is anyone hurt? I 
heard a groan.” 

“Oh no!” exclaimed Ursingh. “You 
again? What was it you were trying to 
prove this time? My horse will probably 
be lame forever now.” 

“Chase the birds from my field ot 
course,” answered the girl simply. “I’m 
sorry I’ve hurt your horse, but once the 
pain is gone, he’ll be okay,” she assured 
him and turned and ran off. 

“Wait,” called out Ursingh, but the girl 
was out of earshot. 

Ursingh mounted a horse and set oft 
after her. His companions followed suit. 
But at the maize field there was only a 
middle-aged man tending the fields. 

“Where is your daughter?” asked 


Ursingh. “I want to marry her.” 

“Marry her? No you can’t.” 

“Why not?” demanded the girl appearing 
suddenly. “I’d like to marry him, father.” 

“We don’t know who he is, girl...” 

“Don’t know who he is?” roared the 
amused courtiers to see their prince’s 
proposal turned down so casually. “Don’t 
you know Prince Ursingh, the son of King 
Bheemsingh of Chittor?” they exclaimed. 

“Oh, is he Prince Ursingh?” asked the 
girl sadly. “Then I can’t marry him.” 

“And why not, fair maiden?” Ursingh 
wanted to know. 

“You a prince, I a peasant... can there 
ever be marriage between the likes of us?” 

“You bet!” declared Ursingh, to his 
bride-to-be and set off to make 
preparations for a grand wedding. 


GREETINGS STAMPS AND LABELS 


T en first class stamps with five different 
designs and matching greetings labels 
— all contained in a special stamp book — 
were recently issued by the British Post 
Office. The greetings stamps are a Royal 
Mail first, making the envelope as much 
fun as the greeting card it contains. 

The designs feature a picture of Cupid 
and his bow — ideal for Valentine’s Day 
cards, a rose, a bowl of fruit, a teddy- 


bear, and a sailing boat with a rainbow 
scene. The stamp designs are not tied to 
any specific occasion, but are intended to 
suit birthdays and most other special 
events for which cards are normally sent. 
The labels have special messages — like 
“Happy Birthday”, “Best Wishes”, “With 
Love”, “Happy Anniversary”, “Congratu¬ 
lations” and “Thank You”. 

(Courtesy : BIS) 
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Story : Swapna Dutta Illustrations : Priya 

•THE day was unusually hot. A dusty 
gale raged outside. Bholu, Raju. 
Munna, and Tunni had all been detained 
indoors by their mother. 

“Never mind,” said Tunni, trying to 
cheer up her young brothers. “It’ll soon 
be evening and we’U all be off to the Ganga 
and splash around till it gets dark.” 

Three young faces brightened at her 
words. Splashing in the Ganga had been 
their favourite pastime, ever since they 
could remember. Especially in summer. 

As they walked up to the Ghora-ghat, 
their cotton towels slung over their 
shoulders, Bholu said, “Could we try 



catching some fish for mother? You said, 
in some places one can feel them knocking 
against one’s feet.” 

“I don’t know,” said Tunni, crinkling up 
her eyes. “There doesn’t seem to be that 
many fish these days, and the water is so 
muddy... one can hardly see anything!” 

“But Ganga water has always been 
muddy,” protested Munna. 

“Not here. Not in Patnal” said Tunni. 
“When I was a tinytot, the water was 
always a clear blue. And it smelt fresh, 
too. Ganga is not the same any more.” 

Bholu was floating on his back and lay 
still in the rippling water. Raju looked on 
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enviously. He was the youngest of the four 
and could not manage it as yet. 

“Look, look! There are streaks of red 
and blue in the water!” cried Raju. “What 
are they?” 

“Keep off,” said Tunni. “That coloured 
stuff is rather oily and 1 remember getting 
purplish blotches all over my body when 
I’d ducked into that streaky water once... 
and how badly it itched!” 

“Birju told me all about it,” said Raju. 
“His father works in the factory on the 


other side of the river bank. He said the 
coloured stuff is chemicals which they use 
for dyeing, and it’s bad for the skin.” 

“Why do they let it flow into the Ganga 
then?” cried Bholu indignantly, swimming 
away from the coloured streaks. 

“And I know what those orange streaks 
are,” said Tunni. “They’re the fertilizers 
and pesticides used by the farmers. Our 
teacher told us that last week.” 

“And all of it shoved into our Ganga!” 
cried Bholu. “Aren’t grown-ups the limit?” 

“Yes. And so thoughtless!” agreed Raju. 

Just then they heard someone whistling 
merrily. Soon Ramu and Dhania, their 
friends, jumped into the water with a big 
splash. 

“Hey you! What are you discussing so 
seriously?” asked Ramu. “Come on, race 
me to that anchored boat.” 
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Dhania turned up her nose. “Pooh, 
what a stink there is today. Let’s swim to 
deeper waters. I suppose it’s something 
rotting in the water.” 

“Could be... or it could be due to the 
sewage water which flows in from the city,” 
said Ramu. “Don’t you remember what 
Hari Chacha told us?” 

“Who is Hari Chacha?” asked Raju. 

“Our uncle who works in the mumcipal- 
ity. He told us that all the garbage from 
the city flows into the river. That’s why it 
stinks at times.” 

They waded towards the other side of 
the bank. “But hasn’t the sewage water 
always flown into the river?” said Tunni 
frowning. 

“It isn’t something new, is it? And yet 
the Ganga used to be so fresh and clear 
before.” 

‘‘No, it isn’t really anything new,” agreed 
Ramu. “But there were fewer people be¬ 
fore and much less garbage. There were 
fewer factories, and the farmers hardly 
ever used pesticides and chemical manures 
in those days. I suppose all of il put 
together has made our Ganga so dirty 
now.” 

There was total silence for a moment as 
everyone thought deeply. Then, Raju 
jumped in with a big splash and everyone 
raced after him, squealing in excitement. 
They made a beeline for the anchored 


boat which stood bobbing gently in the 
limpid ash water, its sail touched with the 
gold of the setting sun. Bholu reached it 
first and held on to one side. He waved to 
the others triumphantly. Very soon the 
others caught him up and were all hanging 
on to the boat, laughing and breathless. 

“I wouldn’t live in a place where there’s 
no Ganga,” cried Tunni vehemently. “I 
love her!” 

“We all do,” said Ramu. 

“But you just said that her water is 
dirty with chemicals and garbage and 
things,” said Munna puzzled. “Isn’t anyone 
going to do anything about it? She is our 
Ganga after all!” 

“Yes they are,” said Ramu. “My uncle 
said they are doing things to clean our 
Ganga — treating the sewage, for one.” 

“But what about the chemicals and 
fertilizers?” asked Tunni. 

“That too. They are trying to teach 
people how harmful they are and that they 
shouldn’t be allowed to flow in like this.” 

“So... is our Ganga going to be a clear 
blue once again?” asked Bholu with 
shining eyes. 

“I’m sure it will... some day!” said 
Ramu, gazing at the setting sun. 

And they all raced back to the shore in 
the glowing twilight. 
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A ND we really should help them 
• children. Those flood victims 

are being helped by various organisations. 
It’s net only our duty but a service to the 
nation if we help them. Now. you can earn 
some money by doing odd jobs, all by 
yourselves, in the next 30 days of holidays 
and I’ll collect the money from you after 
the holidays ...” 

The discussion thus went on during the 
Maths period. Imagine ‘Maths period’ 
which, according to Mr. Rastogi, their 
Maths as well as class teacher, was never 
to be wasted. 

Sanju looked at Deepa. The Kapoor 
twins, studying in the same class, grinned. 
Yes! They would help . . . 


Story : Y.K. Swaroop (14) 
Illustrations : Priya 

At home after dinner, Sanju said, 
“Deepa, it’s a challenge for us and we 
must try and collect the maximum.” 

“Okay, okay, dreamer. First decide what 
we’re going to do. I mean ... the jobs . . . 
to earn money,” Deepa sighed. 

Bullet, their Alsatian, came near her 
and growled. 

“Sorry, Bullet, we’re not going to keep 
a stall for dog biscuits,” Sanju smiled. 

“Well, Sanju, maybe we can ,set up some 
stalls for chaat, drinks . . . anything,” 
Deepa suggested. 

“No, Deepa, we’ve a slim chance with 
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all these dhabas and restaurants around.” 

“Maybe, you can distribute newspapers, 
or I can become a salesgirl . . 

“No, that’s also useless. It would bring 
very little money,” Sanju eliminated that. 
“Why not a lending library ? With 
the surplus books — comics, magazines 
and novels — that we have, we can set up 
a library. I can just imagine the set-up. 
The name can be Komica Library, derived 
from ‘COMICS’,” he suggested. 

And that was it. ‘The Komica Library’ 
was born. 

The next morning was very eventful. 
First, they sorted out all the books that 
were intact and numbered them. Deepa 
repaired the damaged ones, while Sanju 
made a register for the names of their 
friends to whom the books might be issued. 
.. By noon, a board reading ‘KOMICA 
LIBRARY’ was put up on the garage door. 
The cause for which it was set up was 
also stated on a separate placard. 

Sanju and Deepa took turns every day. 
‘Business’ was good and they never got 
bored. Bullet did a great job by barking’ 
in visitors! But something troubled the two 
children. They were earning only five to ten 
rupees a day. while their friends, Shweta 
Ashish, and Manoj with their Make-up 
and Hair-styling Shop,’ were earning more 
than that. Pinki and Guddu were simply 
minting money by operating a ‘Video 
Parlour’. 

“Bhaiya, our Library seems to have gone 
‘thupp’. No one seems to be coming here 
now. Everyone is going to those kids’ 
library,” wailed Chunnalal. “Call it a Lib¬ 
rary? A library in a garage?” 

Chunnalal and his brother, Munnalal, 
had been running a prosperous circulating 
library in their shop across the road. 

“Hmm,” Munnalal said, “this is loo bad. 
We’re hardly earning five rupees a day. 
They fare better than us.” 


“Hey, Bhaiya, I saw those children put¬ 
ting a small lock on the garage. If only we 
could swipe those books . . Chunnalal 
whispered, with an evil glint in his eyes. 

“Hmm, I get what you mean, Chunna,” 
Munnalal smiled. 

“Bow bow, grrrr . . .” 

Sanju and Deepa woke up with a start. 
It was midnight. Quickly they put on theur 
slippers and ran outside. They gasped at 
what they saw. The garage door was ajar 
and some steps away from it lay a sackful 
of books. The intruders were nowhere to 
been seen. Only Bullet was growling. 

“Thank god, they couldn’t take away our 
books. They must have been scared by 
Bullet!” Sanju exclaimed. 

Suddenly Bullet ran off somewhere. 
Sanju ran after him. Deepa dragged the 
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sack home and narrated the story to Dad, 
who had by then got up. 

Bullet was still racing down an alley, 
and Sanju was following him. He then saw 
a shadow at the end of the alley. “Get 
him, Bullet,” Sanju said. Bullet pounced 
on the shadow. There was a scream. 

A little later a flashlight shone. Dad and 
some neighbours had come up. They 
caught the man who was looking at 
the ground dazed. He held a satchel in 
one hand. 

On their way, it transpired, Dad had 
caught Munnalal who was hiding in a cor¬ 
ner. He was the one who raided the garage 
for the books. The thief whom Bullet had 
followed had committed a theft at the 
nearby jewellers, ‘SETH JAMNADAS AND 
SONS’, and was escaping with the loot. 

Soon the matter was settled. Munnalal 
was set free after a warning and he was 
asked to keep his libiary closed till the 
holidays were over—as a punishment. 

Next morning a huge car drew up. Seth 


Jamnadas alighted. After hearing the 
whole story, he saw the Flood Relief board. 
“Since you retrieved my valuable jewellery, 
I would like to reward you.” 

The children said they would not accept 
a reward, so the Seth insisted on giving a 
donation at least to the Flood Relief fund. 
He gave them a cheque for Rs. 2,000. 

When the school reopened, there was a 
lot of hustle and bustle in the Vlllth Class. 
“Well, children,” Mr. Rastogi said, “I knew 
that you all would work hard to collect 
money, but I never expected this response. 
And now ... for the results.” Their tea¬ 
cher set his spectacles right. “Sanjay and 
Deepa Kapoor have brought in the largest 
share of Rs. 2,500.” 

The class shouted, “Hurrah!” 

The day the school distributed blankets, 
clothes, and other items to the flood-affect¬ 
ed people, Sanju and Deepa’s faces were 
lit with happiness. It had all started with 
the Komica Library! 




Flowers from 
Milk Bottle Covers 


Text and sketches by Suman 


T he summer holidays, at last! The 
problem now is what to do to pass the 
day! Begin by collecting all sorts of waste 
material. Beautiful, utility items can be 
made from discarded things. 

For example, milk bottle covers They 
are easily available. Try making some 
flowers out of them. 

. Materials required ; 6 milk bottle covers; 
length of pliable wire; green crepe paper; 
scissors; fevibond adhesive. 



Fig. 2 


Method: Straighten out all the covers 
with the help of scissors. Cut out five 
petals from these (Fig. 1); with the sixth 
make a cylinder on the wire with the help 
of fevibond. Turn the edges to make the 
core (Fig. 2). Stick petals around this 
cylinder. You can tie them with thread 
also. Make calyx and stick on the base of 
the flower (Fig. 3). Cover wire with green 
crepe paper. Make leaves also with crepe 
paper. 
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Recipes : Vaijayanti Tonpe Illustration : Pijush Dutta 


I T was May and hot, and the trek up had 
been tiring. The cold water from the 
flasks and chilled soft drinks had only suc¬ 
ceeded in killing our appetite and yet not 
slaking our thirst. We flopped on the ram¬ 
parts of Simhagarh — lost in history.. .the 
delicious picnic lunch still tucked in the 
basket. 

“Taak pinaar?” 

The spell was broken by an old man. 
Across his shoulders was strung a pole 
from w'hich dangled at either end — mud 
pots. He was selling ‘lassi’. 

He handed us a ‘kullad’ (mud cup) each, 
into which he poured his cool rustic 
drink... Ah. . even years later, the deli¬ 
cious taste and the delicate fragrance of 
aeera’-flavoured ‘namkeen’ (salty) lassi, 
H;ith the refreshing smell of wet earth 
)tbecause of the mud cups)... comes 
rushing back. Oh — how happily we 
guzzled that lassi, how swiftly it slaked 


our thirst and how rapidly it brought our 
appetite racing back... Since then lassi 
has remained a ‘cool’ favourite in the hot 
season. There are many variations to 
this simple, easy to prepare cool drink. 
This summer, try these: 

NAMKEEN ZEERA LASSI (2 glasse.s) 
Ingredients: 

8 to 10 large spoonsful of curd 

I teaspoon zeera (cummin seed) 
roasted on a hot tauxi and ground to a 
fine powder 

Salt to taste 

II glasses water 
Couple of ice cubes 

Method: 

In a blender (mixie), put all the ingredi¬ 
ents together and blend for a minute or 
two. If you are not allowed to use the 
mixie, beat together to a smooth consis- 
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tency the curd, zeera powder and salt. Then 
add the water and stir well. Pour into 
glasses or kullads and top with ice-cubes. 

JIM JAM LASSI (2 glasses) 

Ingredients: 

2 teaspoons ntixed fruit jam 
I glass cold milk 
8 to 10 large spoorviful of curd 
1-1/3 glass of water 
I glass crushed ice 

Method: 

Either blend together well the ingredi¬ 
ents in a blender and pour into tall glasses 
and sip this delicious pink-coloured lassi 
through a straw. Or, beat together the curd 
and jam till they are blended into a 
smooth paste — then add milk, waier, 


MANGO 

MILKSHAKE 

WITH 

A 

DIFFERENCE 

AKE one squashy mango. Squeeze out 
all its juice in a bowl. Beat up with 
a fork to remove any lumps. When the 
juice is of smooth consistency, pour into 
an ice-tray and put to freeze. 

Now take one glass of milk (cold prefer¬ 
ably). Add teaspoons of sugar, and a 


and crushed ice. 

MINT LASSI (2 glasses) 

Ingredients: 

8 to 10 huge spoons of sour curd 
i bunch ‘pudina’ or mint leaves ground 
to a paste (you can even use 2 spoons¬ 
ful of pudina chutney) 

A few whole mint leaves 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Tiny pinch of sugar 
11 glasses of water 
Crushed ice 

Method: 

Blend all ingredients together and pour 
into glasses.. .Top with chopped mint 
leaves. 


teeny pinch of powdered cardamom. Stir 
well, then pour into teeny-weeny round 
bowls, katoris, or bottle-covers and put in 
freezer. 

When frozen, in a glass put one cube of 
frozen mango juice and one round of 
frozen milk, alternately till the glass is 
three-fourths full. Now with a teaspoon 
beat together lightly, so that you have an 
ice-creamy consistency. This tastes heaven¬ 
ly and quite different from a regular mango 
milkshake. 

If you have a friend visiting, offer this 
ice-creamy drink without beating together 
the cubes and rounds, in a tall glass. Let 
the friend decide if he/she wants to conti¬ 
nue staring at the lovely yellow cubes and 
white rounds, or wants to eat or drink it! 
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REMEMBERING 
CHACHA NEHRU 


Text : R.K. Murthi 
Sketches : B.Ci. Varma 
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P ANDIT NEHRU walked along the pave¬ 
ment. The jamun trees lining Janpath 
were laden with fruit. He stopped at one 
end and looked up. He spotted a dozen 
children perched on the branches of 
one of the trees. They were plucking the 
jamuns, right from the tree, and gobbling 
them up. The rays of the morning sun 
criss-crossed. They made patterns of light 
and shade on the ground. The sun rays fell 
on the cheeks of the boys, giving a glow 
to their faces. They were having a merry 
time. 

One of the boys noticed Chacha Nehru. 
^.He shouted, “There! Chacha Nehru!” 

He scrambled hurriedly down the jamun 
tree, and ran up to Panditji. lie was re¬ 
ceived with outstretched arms. He lifted his 
face and smiled happily. Meanwhile, the 
other boys joined them. The boys pushed 
and jostled. They held out the fruit. They 
waited for Nehru to accept their invitation. 

“Thank you,” Nehru mumbled, while 
picking a few berries and munching them. 
He then reached out for some more. 
He gently pushed them into the mouths of 
the children. It was fun for all of them. . 
* Panditji and the jamun pickers. 

After spending sometime in their com¬ 
pany, Nehru took leave. The children 
walked along with him, for some distance 
Then they ran back. They climbed the 
tree again, and started collecting the 
fruit, in kerchiefs and in big towels. 

For about an hour, they had the time of 
their life. They also had their fill. They 
had enough fruits to give their friends and 
cousins who could not come with them. 
They carried the load, with light quick 
steps, while the sun peeped at them 
through the thick foliage. 

'■ The children came to pick jamun daily. 
On some days they came even be¬ 
fore dawn. They sat on the boles, tasting 
the fruits. Often the squirrels went near 


them, sat on their haunches, held the fruit 
in their forelegs, and nibbled at them, 
while their tails swished. Birds, with colour¬ 
ful plumes, came to have their share of 
the fruit too. These were some of the de¬ 
lights the children enjoyed daily. 

What added to their joy was the daily 
encounter they had with their beloved 
Chacha. He came, and spent time in their 
company. He ate the fruit. He also 
fed them with his own hands. At times, 
he held their arms and spun them 
around. Or, when the mcod struck him, 
he would catch hold of a little boy and 
toss him round. He laughed with them. 
He tickled them. He made them feel at 
home in his company. He would tweak 
the ear of a boy, gently, or mildly pinch 
the rosy check of another. It was fun time 
for them all. 

One morning. Pandit Nehru walked 
briskly along Janpath. He came with the 
hope of hearing the shouts and screams 
of the children. He hoped to see them 
jump down the tree and rush to him. But, 
that day, the children were nowhere 
to be seen. What had happened to them? 
Why had they not come to pick the jamun? 
The trees were still laden with the ripe 
purple fruit, which two men were busy 
gathering. 

What was keeping the children away? 

Nehru was baffled. Shortly he resum¬ 
ed his stroll. But he was upset. He 
hurried back to his office. He decided to 
find out why the children had not turned 
up. Why were the men collecting the 
fruits? 

He asked an official to find out. 

The official came back, an hour later. 
He said, “Sir, the jamun trees are a source 
of income to the city administration. The 
right to pick the fruits from the trees has 
been auctioned and given to a contractor.” 

Panditji was taken aback. He did not 
approve of the scheme. He felt as if the 
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city administration had taken away a little 
source of delight from the children. Could 
money ever compensate for this loss ? 
Panditji felt peeved. He sent for the 
Mayor. 

“Well, Mr. Mayor,” Panditji came to the 
point at once, “you know I take a walk 
every morning along Janpath.” 

“Yes, Panditji.” 

“Every day, I used to meet children. 


picking jamuns from the trees along Jan¬ 
path. But, this morning, they were absent. 
I found two men picking the fruits. I 
understand that you have given the 
rights to a contractor. Tell me, Mr. 
Mayor, how did you have the heart to 
deprive the children of their pleasure? 
How happy they looked while they sat on 
the trees, tasting the fruits! And how 
happily they shared the fruits with me! 
I enjoyed their company. And now . . . ?” 
Nehru paused. 

‘‘I didn’t know, Panditji. I shall get the 
contract cancelled. The children can come 
back and take their pick of the berries,” 
the Mayor assured the Prime Minister. 

“Good. Happy children are what we 
need. In big cities like Delhi, there is very 
little chance for little children to have all 
the fun they want with trees. Let the 
trees and the fruits be left to children.” 

Next day, when he went for his morning 
walk, the shouts and screams of the chil¬ 
dren filled the air. As soon as they 
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saw him they came down the trees. 
They ran to their beloved Chacha. They 
formed a ring round him. 

One little boy stood on tip-toe. He held 
a jamun between his fingers. He could 
still not reach up to Nehru’s mouth. 

Panditji gently lifted the boy. He let the 


(From page 16) 

On the way home, Anu narrated what 
^ had happened. 

“Oh, Mummy, if only I had been a little 
more careful during the Maths period, or 
I had washed my shoes yesterday early in 
the morning, instead of reading the book 
or had brought the shoes in last night or 
evfen today before going to Neeta’s house 
... I remembered that you always bring 
the clothes inside before we go out and 
you often say that rains are totally unpre¬ 
dictable and still ... Now I won’t be se¬ 
lected for the State Juniors!” 

“Calm down, Anu!” said her father. “All 
j^is not lost. You won’t get the School Cham¬ 
pionship this year, but State selection is 
not done on the basis of the Sports Day 
result. Surely you know that? Selections 
are made at the Sports Camp and your tea¬ 
chers are recommending your name for 
that, despite your performance today.” 

“Really, daddy?” 

“Yes. Anyway,” added her mother, “your 
, record has been good and your teachers 
think highly of your ability. But you know, 
had this been the final selection, you . . .” 

“Would not have been selected 1 know, 
mother,” Anu completed the sentence for 
her mother. 

' They were all quiet for a while, engros¬ 
sed in their own thoughts. Anu broke the 
silence finally. “Mother, I’ve decided to be 
more systematic and careful in future. I 
had not realised till today that all these 


boy put the fruit into his mouth. 
“We’re back here, Chachaji, we’re back,” 
the boys shouted. “Those two men who 
drove us away yesterday, are no longer 
here. The jamuns are ours, once again. 
Jamuns every morning. And our Chacha 
for company.” 


tiny things together could lead to disaster 
like today’s.” 

“No dear,” Daddy put in gently. “All 
the little things together go to make for 
success, too ! ” 

Anu nodded. She was pensive, but her 
mother was smiling. Anu had made a re¬ 
solution and she knew that Anu would 
abide by it. 


PEOPLE 

Many ages and different faces. 

Lots of people in different places; 

Some are short, some are tall. 

Some can walk, some still crawl. 

People like to do different things: 

One may like sports; 

The other may sting. 

So, if someone tells you thaf you don’t 
Belong, 

Just tell them they are very wrong. 

We are all of one kind, 

Do whatever you want to do — 

People won’t mind. 

Jenny Stewart (11) U.S.A. 
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CRICKET SCENE 


Misfortune Dogs Indians 

By LEO 


S UNIL GAVASKAR terms it the most 
disastrous tour of the last decade. 
Understandably, too, since India lost all 
the five onc-dayers (see Children’s World, 
May 1989) and three of the four Test 
matches in the series against West Indies. 
What went wrong? In fact, nothing 


went right for the Indians. The batsmen 
and the bowlers had little to egg them on. 
The battery of West Indian pace bowlers 
reduced the Indian batsmen to a bunch of 
school kids, and the bowlers were treated 
like club cricketers, with Richie Richardson 
treating himself to a feast of runs. There 


At shad Ayub caught by Arthurton (m the air) off Walsh (4ih Test). 
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was no way the Indian bowlers could get 
him out. His record is the testimony — 
two centuries, and two nineties. It was 
indeed the biggest factor responsible for 
India’s poor show in the Caribbean. 

The Indians were down with a handicap 
even before the tour commenced. The 
controversy regarding Mohinder Amar- 
nath’s omission followed the Indian 
team like a ghost, always reminding the 
tour members that not one among them 
was competent enough to take on the West 
Indians. It turned out to be true, with 
even skipper Dilip Vengsarkar unable to 
*' rise to the occasion. Personally it must 
have been very depressing for the Indian 
captain who failed to inspire his team. His 
wretched form with the bat reflected in his 
captaincy, which often proved to be out of 
tune with what the situation demanded. 

' There was never any doubt about the 
West Indies domination in one-day cricket. 
The Indians have been consistently losing 
to the West Indians in the past, with the 
exception of the 1983 World Cup victory 
and the one at Sharjah last year. One 
thought it would not be such a disaster in 
^ the Test series, where India seemed to 
have the men to face the challenge. But 
sad as it was, even the Test series went 
the West Indians way though not so con¬ 
vincingly. The result does show 3-0 in 
favour of the hosts, but there were a 
number of moments when India held the 
advantage. 

India’s problems were plenty. The dash¬ 
ing Tamil Nadu opener, K. Srikkanth, who 
was also the vice-captain, returned to India 
with his arm fractured. That was a cruel 
blow since India never had a fifty-plus 
opening stand throughout the series. 
Srikkanth missing the Test series gave 
the West Indian bowlers tremendous confi¬ 
dence, for he seemed to be the only bats¬ 
man capable of facing any challenge. He 
had done it often before, but never in the 


Caribbean. 

Apart from Srikkanth’s absence, the 
failure of Mohammad Azharuddin also 
added to India’s woes. Playing with a groin 
injury, Azharuddin could not do justice to 
his reputation. He might have well marred 
it by his unimpressive performance against 
genuine pace. In four innings he could 
compile just 133 runs with 61 as his high¬ 
est score. The manner in which he played 
the last Test amply showed his frustration, 
as he lashed out at every ball. 

There were three century-makers for 
India — Sanjay Manjrekar, Navjot Singh 
Sidhu, and Ravi Shastri. The best, no doubt, 
was Manjrekar’s effort. He played a gem 
of an innings when he made 106 in the 
second Test, an innings which drew lots of 
praise from the West Indian experts and 
from the host-captain Viv liichards. 
Manjrekar was the most consistent of the 
Indian batsmen with an aggregate of 200 

Viv Richards and Dujon in a 
victory grip (First Test). 
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in six innings. Not a bad performance by 
someone staging a comeback, after having 
been sidelined with an injury against the 
same team when it toured India in 1987-88. 

Sidhu got a hundred all right, but came 
in for lots of criticism for his technique 
against the fast bowlers. A number of ex¬ 
perts, including Gary Sobers, faulted his 
technique. Sobers found fault with his 
technique in dealing with the fast balls. 
That he managed to get a hundred was as 
much his luck as India’s at a time when 
wickets kept falling at the other end. Sidhu 
played seven innings and totalled just 179 
runs. His opening partner Arun Lai per¬ 


formed below expectations, with a highest 
score of 30 in seven innings. Arun Lai was 
unlucky a couple of times also. Once he 
was given out under controversial circum¬ 
stances and then got an unplayable ball. 
But that should be no excuse for a man 
who has the guts and competence to do 
well at the international level. Shastri 
continued to be a failure with his all-round 
abilities, regardless of the fact that he got 
a hundred. There was more promise from 
the Indian tail where Arshad Ayub and 
Chetan Sharma got some useful runs. 
Kiran More, too, came close to a good 
performance with the bat on a couple of 


Richie Richardson escapes being stumped off Ravi Shastri (3rd Test). 
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occasions but he fumbled with the job he 
was assigned to do, wicket-keeping. More 
was unable to concentrate throughout the 
series and added to that was the pressure 
of his below par job behind the stumps. 
There never was a more stingless attack 
than the present one. 

The spinners, Ayub, Hirwani and M. 
Venkataramana, along with Shastri, did not 
have the craft to contain batsmen like 
Desmond Haynes, Gus Logie, Richardson, 
and Greenidge. It was India’s fortune that 
the great Viv Richards never got going, 
not even in the last Test where he scored 
a painstaking century, his first before 
home-crowd in Kingston. Hirwani lacked 
confidence, while Shastri and Venkata¬ 
ramana were treated with disdain. So was 
Chetan Sharma who tried bowling short 
in order to intimidate the West Indians. 

- The only exception was Kapil Dev who 
once again bowled like a champion bowler. 
He was at his best in the last Test when 
he captured six wickets and finished the 
tour with a tally of 18 wickets. Ayub was 
next with 14 wickets but not really impres¬ 
sive. The reserve strength of the Indian 
team was never allowed a chance to show 
its mettle. W.V. Raman did get his chances, 
but could not avail of them, while Robin 
Singh, Sanjeev Sharma, Ajay Sharma and 
Saba Karim only watched the proceedings 
from the dressing room. Ajay’s omission 
was sad, considering that he had done well 
in the one-dayers but not once tried m the 
Tests. 

The usual complaints of umpiring crop¬ 
ped up at regular intervals in the series. 
Vengsarkar was very bitter and made it 
clear when he commented that Richardson 
benefited a lot from the umpires. The tour 
had an unsavoury end when a gesture by 
Richards almost created a riot situation in 
the last Test. That he was reprimanded 
later is another matter, but Richards 
certainly blotted his reputation by that 


unfortunate act. 

Few teams in the world can say confi¬ 
dently that they can stand up to a pace 
attack comprising Curtley Ambrose, Ian 
Bishop, Malcolm Marshall and Courtney 
Walsh. If it was not Marshall, it was Bishop 
and vice versa. When these two failed, 
Walsh ripped the Indian batting. Ambrose 
never got going. The West Indians could 
even afford to rest Patrick Patterson, who 
gave the tourists a harrowing time in one 
of the four-day matches. Plus the fact that 
Winson Benjamin, Carl Hooper, Carlisle 
Best, Brian Lara, and Roger Harper did not 
play at all in the series. 

It was not one of the tours that India 
would like to remember, but the Indian 
Board now has a lot of re-thinking to do. 
First Test: Guyana: Match drawn; West 
Indies 437 (Richarson 194, Greenidge 
82, Ayub 5/104). India 86 for one. 
Second Test: Bridgetown: West Indies 
won by eight wickets. India 321 (S. 
Manjrekar 108, M. Azharuddin 61, 
Bishop 6/87) and 251 (Ravi Shastri 
107, Kiran More 50, Marshall 5/60, 

Navjot Singh Sidhu lofts a six off Tucker. 
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Ambrose 3/66) lost to West Indies 377 
(Gordon Greenidge 117, Richie Rich¬ 
ardson 93, Marshall 40 not out, Shastri 
4/78) and 196 for two (Desmond 
Haynes 112 not out, Richardson 59). 

Third Test: Port of Spain: West Indies 
won by 217 runs. West Indies 314 
(Gus Logie 87, Haynes 65, Ayub 
5/116) and 266 (Richardson 99, Kapil 
Dev 5/58) beat India 150 (Arun Lai 


30, Marshall 5/34 Walsh 4/37) and 
213 (Vengsarkar 62, More 42, Marshall 
6/55). 

Fourth Test: Kingston: West Indies won 
by seven wickets. India 289 (Navjot 
Sidhu 116. Walsh 6/62) and 152 
(Sanjay Manjrekar 41, Ian Bishop 
4/61, Walsh 4/39) lost to West Indies 
384 (Richardson 156, Richards 110, 
Kapil Dev 6/64) and 60 for thiee. 


Navjot Sidhu and Dilip Vengsarkar take a quick shingle. 
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^^Globetrotters” in Delhi 

By Gaus Mohammed 


F or Abhishek, a student of Delhi Public 
School, it was a memorable evening. 
He was on the court with the famed Harlem 
Globetrotters for full five minutes. And 
he even managed a basket, much to the 
delight of the 10,000-odd spectators in 
New Delhi’s Indira Gandhi Indoor Stadium 
on May 6. The occasion was the exhibition 
match between Globetrotters and the 


Washington Generals. 

The Harlem Globetrotters are the most 
famous team in the history of international 
basketball. No team has captured the im¬ 
agination of people all over the world like 
the Globetrotters. They are variously 
known as “America’s Ambassadors in short 
pants” and the “Houdinis of basketball”. 
One has to see them in action to believe 


While the Harlem Globetrotters played antics, young Abhishek trotted 
on to the arena to take a pot. 

(Photo : Sandeep Saxena) 
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the type of craftsmanship they indulge in. 

The Harlem Globetrotters Club was 
founded in 1927 and soon it was earning 
laurels with its brilliant skills on court. 
The crowning moment for the Club came in 
1940 when it won the world championship. 
Since then the team has flourished with 
consistent performances everywhere. 
People in more than a hundred countries 
have witnessed the unique art of basket¬ 
ball displayed by the Globetrotters. The 
basketball wizards have regaled their audi¬ 
ences with their scintillating show. So 
enchanting is their display that it is said, 

Kelvin Hildreth (dark shirt) reach¬ 
es for the Washington Generals’ 
basket. The Globetrotters won 
92-77. 



“If half of the audience are children, 
the other half are children, too.” It 
is so because of what is known as “the 
Globetrotters’ unique aptitude for com¬ 
municating in the universal language of 
laughter.” 

There is not a single moment of boredom 
when the Globetrotters are in action. 
Their dribbling is a mix of antics and the 
prowess of deception. There are times 
when even the spectators are unable to 
spot the ball, so thrilling and racy is the 
fare. The Globetrotters are said to have 
performed before kings, queens, sultans, 
princes, pashas, rajahs, prime ministers, 
and presidents and the Pope. 

The arenas where the Globetrotters have 
dished out their fare have also been as 
colourful and exotic as the Globetrotters 
themselves. They have played in haylofts, 
bull rings, on soccer fields, and the deck 
of an aircraft carrier. 

There was this funny incident when 
the Globetrotters were performing in 
France in 1958. An escapee from a 
mental asylum burst into their dressing 
room, identified himself as the Prince 
of Wales, and even apologised for not 
bringing Princess Margaret along to 
watch the famed players! 

In 1959, the Globetrotters did not lose a 
single match and the same year they 
toured the Soviet Union. It was a funny 
tour, claim the Globetrotters. The Russian 
fans never laughed during the play. The 
reason being that the Russians thought it 
would amount to being rude if they inter¬ 
rupted the play with their laughter. There 
was another great moment when the Glo¬ 
betrotters performed in Athens. With the 
temperature at 100 degrees Fahrenheit, 
playing became impossible, before the 
heavens had mercy and a heavy downpour 
saw the Globetrotters putting on raincoats 
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and playing barefoot. On another occasion 
in Cortina, Italy, the Globetrotters played 
in a freezing drizde, with one of the play¬ 
ers dribbling with one hand and holding 
the umbrella in the other hand! 

In 1952, the Globetrotters became the 
team to travel around the world in Cne 
true sense. They traversed 51,894 miles 
and played 141 games in 32 countries. 

The biggest tribute to the Globetrotters’ 
sporting abilities came in 1956. The Glo¬ 
betrotters were to perform in Peru and it 
was announced that the four games sche¬ 
duled were to be cancelled due to the civil 


war going on there. No sooner bad te 
news spread about the proposed canreto 
tion than the opposing forces * 

four-day ceaseBre. Curfew “sf ‘“J? 
enforced after each game and 
that shooting resumed soon after th- pla 
carrying the Globetrotters departed. 

As much as the Globetrotters, toe 
Washington Generals, too, make a vital 
contribution in making all their tours so 
popular. They play second fiddle to the 
famous basketballers, make a fool of them¬ 
selves, but at the same time entertain 
crowds all over. All those breathtaking 

(Turn to page 63) 


The ‘Court jester’ falls on the floor during one of the many lighter 
moments. 















The Squirrel’s Contribution 

Text : Bhavana Nair Photographs : Alaka Shankar 


T hanks to television, even culture is 
being brought to us in our homes, if 
we so want, without venturing out of doors 
or perusing books. Many of us have avidly 
watched Ramayana, week after week, 
and are hence familiar with the episode of 
how the squirrel pitched in to help Lord 
Rama cross the ocean to rescue Sita from 
the clutches of the evil Ravana in Lanka. 

Gilaharee Ramayan was a Hindi play 
based on this episode in the epic. Ihm- 
ctuated with satire, the play began with 
the King of Lanka, Ravana, fretting and 
fuming on hearing about Lord Rama and 
his monkey brigade proceeding towards 
his kingdom to rescue Sita. 

Between Lord Rama and Lanka lies the 
vast ocean over which the monkey brigade 
makes a bridge, with due assent of the sea 
god. It is now that the little squirrel en¬ 
quires of its mother about the furious 
activity on the seashore. His curiosity 
leads him to the monkeys and he is nearly 
trampled underfoot. 

When he is finally noticed and asked his 
business, he gets ridiculed for aspiring 
to help Lord Rama. After all, he is told, 
what can anybody his size do? Nevertheless, 
he is asked, for a joke, to forward an 
application, stating his intent. Taking 
the monkeys at their word, he addresses 
his application to Lord Rama himself. 

Insteactef laughing at him. Lord Rama 
appreciate his sincerity and lovingly 
strokes his back. The stripes on the squir¬ 
rel’s back are a mark of the Lord’s love. 



'rile baby squirrel with his mother 
— in “Gilaharee Eamayan'\ 


Directed by B.V. Karanth, Gilaharee 
Ramayan raised quite a few laughs, 
especially the conversations between the 
little squirrel, who refuses to be intimi¬ 
dated, and the monkeys. Outstanding, 
memorable performances were given by 
Ashish Dholakia as Ravana and Ishan 
Sharma as the squirrel. Music, songs, un¬ 
complicated sets, and enthusiastic per¬ 
formances highlighted this play, to make 
one remember it long after the applause 
had died down. 

Raja ki khoj was also performed the 
same day. Frightened of and. curious about 
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odd sounds emanating from the bush, 
the king of the jungle, the lion, deputes 
his courtiers to investigate. They all refuse 
and flee. So does the king. The wily 
jackal, on investigation, discovers a buffalo 
in the bush. 

The throne being vacant, the jackal 
promptly instals the buffalo as king and 
appoints himself as his chief advisor. Other 
animals accept him, but only for a while. 
Till a rabbit gets wise to the intentions of 
the jackal. Many other animals follow in 
succession as king, but none stays for long. 
Then comes the jackal in disguise and be¬ 
comes king. Again he is discovered by the 
rabbit. In the end, the jungle folk decide 
to live as equals, with no one reigning 
over them. Survival of the fittest! 

This play, also in Hindi, was written by 
Safdar Hashmi and directed by Vageesh 
ICumar. While it was none too gripping a 
play, it was enlivened by the performance 
of Sujay Kumar as the jackal. All dialogues 
in this play were set to music — the jackal 
sang his part creditably. The other charact¬ 
ers were not too audible because of their 
masks. 

Both these plays were performed by the 


(From page 61) 

baskets that the Globetrotters achieve 
would not be possible without the compli¬ 
city of the Washington Generals. 

The Globetrotters’ main aim to combine 
antics with skills on the court is to popu¬ 
larise the game and keep the crowd in 
good humour. They succeeded in doing 
so on their sponsored tour of India during 
which they performed at Jamshedpur, 



The buffalo holds court — in 
“Raja ki Khoj”. 


students of the Sardar Patel Vidyalaya, 
New Delhi, in the school auditorium, on 
April 20, 1989. 

The school believes in theatre craft as 
part of the all-round development of its 
students’ talents and personalities. The 
two plays were an exercise to this end and, 
on the whole, successful. 


Calcutta, and New Delhi. The crowd 
enjoyed every moment of it. After all, 
you don’t get to see such stuff often. The 
Globetrotters came to India first in 1960 
and it might be a long time before they 
come again. Anyone who watched the Glo¬ 
betrotters in action, with the Court Jester 
holding the audience in a trance, would 
not forget the celebrated baseketballers. 


JUNE 1989 
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(From page 24) 

through the gap in the hedge and I knew 
they would not rest till they were safe in 
their homes. 

“Run... Sheena... go straight home 
and don’t say anything to anyone,” I said, 
but Sheena slowed down. 

“Come on... I’ll help you,” she said in 
between gasps. “It’s just a little more...” 
she dragged me as fast ,as she could and 
I managed to hobble into our garden just 
in time. 

“He’s seen us,” I said sobbing with 
pain. “He’ll come around to complain to 
Daddy. You stay out of it. I’m sorry I’ve 
landed you in trouble.” 

“Trouble!” said Sheena. “But it was 
such fun!” 

I stared at her in amazement. 

“Honestly,” she said, “I thought this 
place was dull, but today’s adventure has 
been so exciting. I’ve never run so fast. 
Did you see the way that fat boy sprinted?” 

We started laughing and could not stop. 
Safe in our room, the whole episode seem¬ 


ed hilariously funny. We laughed and 
laughed, and that was how Mummy found 
us. 

Later she said, “I’m sorry. Ill have to 
punish you... Both of you. You are old 
enough to know that what you did as a 
childish prank actually amounts to steal¬ 
ing. The ‘thekedaar’ is extremely annoyed.” 

At the mention of the ‘thekedaar’, 
Sheena began giggling and that set me off 
as well. 

“Aditi! Sheena..! Behave yourselves,” 
said Mummy. “I had planned to take you 
both to Dehradun for shopping... but 
that’s out now! No treat for you two...” 

“Sorry, Mummy,” I managed to say. 

“Sorry, auntie,” echoed Sheena. 

“I should hope so,” said Mummy 
severely, and went out. 

“Oh well,” said Sheena, “it was great 
fun while it lasted.” She pulled out a big 
guava from her frock pocket. 

“Want to share?” she asked. 

As we munched the juicy fruit com- 
panionably. we both agreed that “forbidden 
fruit is the sweetest”. 


COMMONWEALTH DAY 


C OMMONWEALTH DAY was recently 
celebrated at the Commonwealth 
Institute in London when colourful 
balloons, representing the 48 member- 
countries, were released from the Insti¬ 
tute’s lawns (see photograph on facing 
page). 

Music, dance, exhibitions, and other 
events also reflected the spirit of Com¬ 
monwealth during a daytime festival, 
which was attended by more than 800 
school children from all over the Comon¬ 
wealth. 

CommonwS||th Day is a time to get to¬ 


gether, to celebrate many different cul¬ 
tures, to experience the sights, sounds, 
and traditions of different people, to talk 
a few words of their language, and gene¬ 
rally to make new friends. 

This year, the organisers asked their 
school and adult guests to pay particular 
attention to the changing roles of “Women 
in the Commonwealth”, using the title to 
inspire their tributes to the tremendous 
contribution that women have made to 
international development. 

(Courtesy: BIS) 


Kditcd, printed and piibli.shcd by K. Ramakiishnan at the Indraprastha Press (CBT), New Delhi on behalf 
of the Children's Book Trust, from Nehni House. Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi-110002 
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Somehowi our troditionai 
Indian medicines have a 
specbl power of their own. 

For instance, Amrutanjan.” 



Amrutanjan is made with 10 trusted traditional 
ingredients—10 of nature's own most powerful 
remedies. And that means Amrutanjan is 
stronger. 

And therefore it offers faster, surer relief — 
from headaches, colds, bodyaches and sprains. 
And, what's more, it has absolutely no 
harmful side-effects. 

Amrutanjan: A trusted household 
name for over 80 years. 


HOW TO STOP WORRYING 
AND START TRAVELLING! 

1. Travel light 

2. Carry as little cash as possible 

3. Carry Syndicate Bank Travellers' 
Cheques 


While on a holiday or an official trip if, 
by chance, you lose cash, the entire fun 
may be spoilt; your business plans 
upset. 


Carry Syndicate Bank Travellers' 
Cheques. 


Your cash is safe even if you lose the 
cheques. Because, the cheques can be 
encashed only by you or your agent. 



Available in convenient denominations 
of Rs. 50. 100, 500, 1000 

SYNDICATE BANK 


YOUR CASH GUARD 






actively promotes the game among the mul¬ 
ti-racial citizens of the country. The game is 
played by school children, college students, 
and the working people. Competitions are 
held at many levels, i.e., inter-school, iiitcr- 
district, inter-state, and also National Cham¬ 
pionships for various age groups. 

Now that this game has been included as 

Below, left: Controlling the ball with the chest: 
middle: A good flying kick, off the floor, 
driving the ball just over the net; right: High 
up and a quick hook down into the opponents’ 
court. 


Above, left. A player uses a high in-step to 
mtAe a fast and sharp opening kick or service: 
middle: Heading sideways to smash from over 
the net; right: Heading downward to smash 
from over the net. 

a regular event in the South-East Asian 
Games, it would not come as a great sur¬ 
prise if Sepak Takrato is made a regular 
event in the schedule of Asian Games at 
Seoul in 1986. But before that, you are all 
invited to watch this display' game in Delhi 
during the course of the 9th Asian Games. 

Vijay Lirftapally 
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HEMKUNT 

Illustrated books for children 


Age group 10-14 yrs. 


Story of Ramayana 

Rs. 

18.00 

Story of Mahabharata 

18.00 

Story of Krishna 

18.00 

Story of Guru Nanak 

15.00 

Story of Buddha 

18.00 

Story of Jesus Christ 

18.00 

Stories from Panchtantra 

18.00 

Stories from Arabian Nights 

18.00 

Folk Tales from India 

18.00 

Fairy Tales from India 

18.00 

Story of Mohammad, the Prophet 

18.00 

Story of Man 

18.00 

Tales from Indian Classics 

18.00 

Aesop's Fables 

18.00 

More Stories from Arabian Nights 

18.00 

Man on the Moon 

12.00 

Astronomy for Children 

12.00 

Story of Ancient Animals 

12.00 

Story of Maharaja Ranjit Singh 

18.00 

More Legends from Northern India 

18.00 

Legends from Northern India 

18.00 

More Stories from Panchtantra 

18.00 

Tales from India 

18.00 

Tales from Indian Mythology 

18.00 

The Cheese Doll 

12.00 

Go Go the Dancing Mule 

5.00 

Gopal the Wise Fool 

5.00 


Available from all leading Bookshops 
or direct from: 

HEMKUNT PRESS 

E-1/15 Patel Road, New Delhi-110008 


SOCIAL WELFARE WORK 
UNDER PRESENT 
GOVERNMENT OF SIKKIM 

Development of rural people in 
general means development of 
‘‘Women Resources" in particular. 

To achieve this goal and to provide 
intensive social welfare services to our 
people, the Social Welfare Wing of the 
Deparment is taking up a large number 
of schemes including the following : 

1. Creches for working women’s 
children. 

2. Vocational Training Centres for 
women. 

3. Recreation Centres for children. 

4. Hostels for working women. 

5. Home for Destitute Children. 

6. Education of women dropouts 
from schools. 

7. Old Age Pension distributed to 136 
persons from all over Sikkim. 

8. Distribution of prosthetic equip¬ 
ment to handicapped persons. 

Issued by 

Information & Public Relations 
Department, Government of Sikkim 
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For Quality in Negatives 

U-MK. PROCESS 

For Beauty in Blocks 

(iP NATIONAL BLOCK COMPANY 

For Excellence in Printing, 
Stickers & Give Away 
Articles 

||9 PEE PEE ENTERPRISES 

3026/7, Ranjit Nagar, New Delhi 110008 

Phone: 584640 

All These Services Under One Roof 
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From his poctset money saved with 

UCOBANK • How sweet of him to buy me this 

transistor \ From his pocket money saved with UCOBANK. it's 
where money grows. Because they pay you something for 
keeping your money with them. They call it INTEREST 

An interesting way to make your pocket money grow. Isn t it ? 
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WATCH FOR THEM 



/9e$i / 


Birds 

of 


Prey: 

Merlin 


T he birds of prey are one of the most ex¬ 
citing bird groups. They are found in 
all sorts of habitats — woods and forests, 
mountains, open plains, heaths and even 
deserts — and are marvellous to watch as 
they soar and glide majestically overhead, 
surveying the landscape. If they spot any 
prey, they dive down suddenly. 

This exceedingly interesting order includ¬ 
es the buzzards, eagles, falcons, hawks, kites, 
harriers, and the hobby. But, inasmuch as 
some of these are only rare and irregular 
visitors to India, I shall not include all of 
them in this series of articles. 

Amongst the chief characteristics of the 
order are a strong hooked bill, strong feet 
with curved claws, used for grasping prey, 
and a bony ridge over the eye that serves 
to impart a typically fierce and cruel aspect. 
Although mainly carnivorous, they also 
feed ol^ insects, or birds and fly by day. 
The female is larger and of a more dashing 
appearance than the male. The nine or ten 
varieties that we shall notice constitute what 
is really the full compliment of the birds of 
prey. 

The Merlin: aerial hunter of the day that 
follows its quany wherever it may go. Al¬ 
though this is the smallest of all the birds of 


prey that hunt by day, it occupies an impor¬ 
tant position among the falcons, the aerial 
hunters. For tlie Merlins, long been train¬ 
ed to hunt for man, are the Lady’s Hawk 
of the palmy days of falconry, and as such 
have for long received the due homage of 
writers about hawks and hawking. 

A somewhat dull coloured bird, one foot 
in length and weighing about half kilogram, 
the Merlin is a slatey-grey above, with un¬ 
derparts a rufus, and a broad black bar near 
the end of the tail. The female is altogether 
browner, and has six plainly showing broad 
bands on the tail. A notable feature that is 
absent from thus falcon’s face is the mous¬ 
tache streak that distinguishes most of its 
fellows. 

Being, as it is, a bird of the mountainous 
districts, the Merlin has a very constant ha¬ 
bit of perching upon boulders. For this rea¬ 
son it is known by the name of stone-falcon. 

For its size, no falcon is bolder or more 
dashing, and apparently for the fun of the 
thing, a Merlin will harry birds as big as 
crows or herons. Their chief food consists of 
small birds, such as pipits, larks and white- 
eyes, together with ample quantities of 
beetles and moths. 

Merlins are more obstinate than the larger 
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bird, which, like a great tiger, adds dignity 
to speed, and abandons the obviously diffi¬ 
cult, as when a bird goes to refuge in a tree 
or cavity. Not so the Merlin. It follows in 
after the quarry, like a fiery little terrier 
into a fox-hole, and there, in the bird’s own 
hiding place completes its deadly mission. 
More usually, though, if not invariably, the 
Merlin seizes the prey by the neck with one 
foot and, holding it in its vice-like grip 
causes speedy death by striking vigorously 
and repeatedly at the base of the skull. 
Having thus finished its victim, the Merlin, 
in seeking to gain a good hold, while still 
breathless from the chase, sometimes unin¬ 
tentionally loosens his hold on the dead 
bird, wliich falls to the groimd, and, descend¬ 
ing possibly quite close to some human 
observer, will be snatched up again by the 
fearless Merlin from almost within arm’s 
reach. 

Indeed, there may be many observers who 
have never seen Merlin strike down feather¬ 
ed prey. The birds whenever watdied have 
always lieen busy chasing motlis and beetles 
on the wing. The best metliod for studying 
the habits of the Merlin is to liide near one of 
its plucking places, such as a boulder, stone, 
mound or tree-stump, to which the Merlin 
repairs bearing its prey. It is here that it is 
denuded of its feathers and prepared for 
eating or for deliver^' to the young ones in 
the nest. These blood-stained plucking 
places present an aspect of quite wholesale 
slaughter, being surrounded as they are by 
feathers and bits of bones of the victims 
that have been torn to pieces for the 
nursery. 

A favourite position for the nest is on 
the ground amongst heather. Should the 
nest be placed in a tree, as rarely happens, 
it is usually a second-hand but sound and 
serviceable affair, being a crow’s nest that 
has been built high up in a tree. On tire 
moors, amidst the heatlier, the Merlin seems 
to nest in any hollow of the ground that will 


serve to prevent the eggs from rolling away. 
At the utmost the bird scrapes a shallow de¬ 
pression in the soil, and doesn’t seem to 
bother whether this is fully exposed. 

The eggs number from four to six, and 
are laid in late April or May, resting in the 
so-called nest amid a few sprigs of heather. 
They very much resemble the eggs of the 
Kestrel, but are smaller and more densely 
covered with reddish-brown and nearly 
black spots on brick-red. Contemptible ex¬ 
ample of nidification (nest-building as the 
Merlin’s nest may be, the parent birds return 
to the same site year after year, if possible 
making use of exactly the same spot on the 
ground. In one instance where this mere hol¬ 
low was now filled with sand, grass growing 
in it, the Merlins nested there again after 
scraping it out once more. 

In addition to its extreme cleverness and 
courage in the fields, the Merlin of all hawks 
makes the most intelligent and charming pet. 
For it would seem somewhat to enjoy the 
society of mankind, because of wdiich it is 
said to be oiie of the easiest of the rap- 
torials to observe in its wild state. There is 
plenty of evidence from tlie Middle Ages 
that the ladies of old made pets of the Mer¬ 
lins, that tlre\' flew in the sport of hawking 
and some of these dames were hardly ever 
seen out and about without having a little 
Merlin seated upon their wrists. 

The Merlin's ciy much resembles tlie sharp 
screaming “kee-kee-kee” of the Kestrel, 
though it is more often interpreted as 
sounding like “kik-kik-ik-ik”. Even while 
they are still weaklings in the nest, young 
Merlins will throw themselves on their backs 
and fight an intruding hand with beak and 
claws. The Merlin has magnificent powers 
of eyesight, and carried upon the wrist, a 
trained bird will discern quarry that is a 
mere speck in the sk\' far above. 

U.C. Chopra 
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LIFE BENEATH THE SEA 


Fishes Can Be Funny! 


HAT picture does come to our 
* ~ mind when we hear the word fish? 
We imagine a silvery, shpp^ry, wrig¬ 
gling animal with a torpedo-shaped 
body. This shape is highly suited for 
fishes. If we take for example the Mack¬ 
erel, we know that it is a pretty, elon¬ 
gated, and efficient fish. The shape is 
"streamhned’ and it reduces friction. 
We may wonder why some fishes adopt 
peculiar shapes in the unfathomed 
depths of the ocean. So many have 
already l>een found. There may be 
numerous yet to be known to man. Let 
us see some of these funny little 
creatures: 

Generally fishes move in water by 
.swimming. But we can also see flying 
fishes in the sea. In the flying fish. Exo- 
coetus, the pectoral fins have become 
modified to act as a ghder (Fig. 1). Fly¬ 
ing for a certain distance, the fi.sh dives 
into the water. The longest recorded 
flight is for 13 seconds. By this time, 
they may travel about 200 yards in the 
air. But an average flight lasts only 2 or 
3 seconds. 

Fishes inhabiting the sea bottom 
possess very many peculiarities. They 
are able to walk over the bottom (Fig. 
2). They have three curved rigid spines 
in front of the big pectoral fins. When 
moving over the bottom, the fish actual¬ 
ly walks on these spines. The spines 
ai^e attached to the fin. They are actual¬ 
ly the broken fin rays from the fin it¬ 
self. Later on, they evolve into these 
curious “legs'. These “fingers” or fin 


rays have a sense of taste and also act 
as an organ, tactile in function. 

In Angler fishes, the females are 
very large in size, while the males are 
tiny little ones. To overcome this dif¬ 
ference, the males play a trick. They 
attach themselves to the head of the 
females (Fig 3). Thus the females carry 
the males on their head as “Sheelava- 
ti” (another name for Parvati) carried 
her husband, Siva, (in a basket) on her 
head. The male fishes are larger in nmn- 
ber. After their birth, as soon as tihey 
have hatched the eggs, they search for 
a female fish. The male attaches itself 
to the first female fish it can find. The 
attachment is permanent and he be¬ 
comes his wife’s appendage. Those 
who are not able to find a female will 
certainly reach the hands of the 
destructor! 

There is another type of Angler fish 
with a structure similar to that of a 
branch of a tree, hanging from the low¬ 
er jaw (Fig. 4). In no way does this 
structure help the fish and it only 
proves to be a nuisance. So, naturally, 
there is every possibility of this fish be¬ 
coming extinct. 

The dorsal fin of the "Remora” fish 
modifies itself to become a "sucking 
disc”. This structure resembles the rub¬ 
ber sole of a sand shoe (Fig. 5). With 
the help of this powerful sucker. Remora 
attaches itself to a shark’s body and thus 
gets easy transportation. It picks up the 
remnants of food that fall from the shark. 
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jRir. 1 .* Hying fish; Fig. 2 


. _ . . '’ig. i : The male Angular 

fish attaches itself to the head of the fenude; 
Fig. 3 : The Gurnard, a walking fish; Fig. 4 : 
An Angular fish with a branch-lUce stricture 
hanging from the lower jaw; Fig. 5 : The Remora 
with a sucker OH the head; Fig. 6 : Electric 
Ray, showing its electric organ. 


When it is young, the dorsal fin is pre¬ 
sent as it is. But gradually it moves 
Forward and transforms into an efficient 
Jiicker. The habit of sucking-fish fasten¬ 
ing themselves to other fish has been 
nken advantage of by man. The natives 
>f the Caribbean sea area use this fish 
o catch big fishes and turtles. They tie 
L rope to its tail and throw it into the 
ea. Remora attaches itself to the un- 
lerside of the turtle. By pulling on the 
ope, the turtles can be brought closer 
nd captured. 


In the Sea Horse, the fins are often 
reduced; sometimes they are altogether 
absent. The body is covered with a hard 
armour. It has a prehensile tail, and 
looks like a horse, and hence the name. 

Another type of sea horse, the Phy- 
llopteryx, is seen in the Australian sea. 
All the knobs and spines on its body 
transform into a leaf-like structure 
(Fig. 5). This gives the fish the appear¬ 
ance of a seaweed and it lives along 
with diem. 

The electric ray, a cartilaginous 
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fish, possesses two organs capable of 
generating electric discharge. These 
organs are composed of muscular tis¬ 
sue and are situated on either side of 
the eyes (Fig. 6). The top portion of the 
organ acts as electi-opositive while 
the bottom as electronegative. The 
elecbrc discharge of this organ is such 
that it can paralyze a human hand at 
least temporarily. A majority of them 


live in warmer seas. 

Some eels and certain types of catfish- 
es also possess the power of producing 
electric discharge. 

Apart from the fishes mentioned 
above, there are others with peculiar 
structmes, too. More about them in 
another article. 

V. Santha Kumari 
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Avoid daily 
arguments 
with your stomach. 






Over-eating? Well, that's natural Rich, spicy food? Well, that's tasty 
But your stomach might object. Never mind, you have your 
I trusted PACHNOL. Two tablets of PACHNOL taken after meals give yoit 
quick relief from acidity, hean-burn, flatulence, indigestion .and other 
stomach troubles. 
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STORIES FROM 
SHAKESPEARE 

Book I & 2 
Malkiat Singh 

The two volumes consist of four Shake¬ 
spearean stories each, representative of the 
comic, tragic and historical modes in 
which Shakespeare wrote. The stories are 
narrated in a lively manner which students 
would find exciting and thought-provok¬ 
ing, while at the same time keeping the 
main events, characters and atmosphere 
of each story as close as possible to the 
original Shakespearean plays. A.t the end of 
each story there are comprehension ques¬ 
tions. The books are well illustrated with 
attractive photographs of sketches or 
paintings of Shakespearean plays. There 
is an i.ntroduction which gives the student 
the background of the times in which 
Shakespeare wrote and a general preface 
addressed to the teacher suggesting how 
he/she can stimulate the students’ interest 
in the book. 


Book 1 : 196pp-t-iUus; 

Demy 8vo; Rs, 7.50 

Book n : lOOpp+illus; 

Demy 8vo; Rs. 7.50 


For further details, please write to : 

» 

The Publicity Department 
MACMILLAN INDIA LTD 
4 Community Centre 
Naraina Industrial Area 
Phase I 

NEW DELHI-110 028 

Branches; BOMBAY CALCUTTA 
MADRAS NEW DELm 


INSIST ON 
HANTEX 

HANDLOOH FABRICS 

The impeccable blend of the expertise of 
the traditional weavers of Kerala and 
modern designs. 

They will satisfy the varied tastes of 
customers. 

They come in so many varieties with vibrant 
colours and designs. 

Hantex Fabrics spell quality of the highest 
order. 

Hantex range includes 

Sarees, Dhothies, Bedspreads, Towels, 
Shirtings, Furnishing materials, etc. 

and also ‘Embassy’ polyester shirtings, 
‘Superking suitings’, and Surekha 
Supriya polyester sarees. 

‘*HANTEX INTERNATIONAL” 

Visit: 

Exclusive ready-made garment 
showrooms in Trivandrum and 
Ernakulam 


KERALA STATE 
HANDLOOH WEAVERS’ 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY LTD. 
P.B. NO. 64 
TRIVANDRUM 695 001 
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An Ideal Gift for Children 
A Must for Every School Library 

CIEFL GRADED READERS 

A Series of Exciting and Educative 
Books for Young Learners 
of English 

The Central Institute of English and Foreign 
Languages has published a series of 
interesting books for extensive reading. 

The Bird (Grade One) Rs. 1-50 

Rhyme & Rhythm (Poem-1) Rs. 2-75 

Talk (Grade Two) Rs 2-00 

They Sleep and Sleep (Grade Three) 
Rs. 1.50 

Home Again (Grade Four) Rs. 1-75 

The Hunter and the Mermaid (Grade 
Five) Rs. 2-75 

Face to Face with a Man-eater (Grade 
Five) Rs. 2-75 

' Hiawatha (Grade Six) Rs. 2-00 

A discount of 10% is allowed for a total of 
10 or more copies and 20% for 25 or more 
copies. 

For copies, please write to: 

The Editor 

Central Institute of English and 
Foreign Languages 
Hyderabad-500 007 


Work while you work 
Play while you play 
That is the way 

To be happy and gay 
And that is where 
We are also there 
Offering luxury buses 
For tours <S transfers 
All types of accommodation 
For students <£ others 
Try us only once 

Forever are you ours. 

For Information and details— 

Please contact; 

GOA: 

1. Tourist Information and Tour Counter, 
Tourist Home, Pato Bridge, 
Panaji-403001. 

2. Tour Counter, Tourist Hostel, 
Panaji-403001 Tel: 4209. 

3. Tourist Information Centre, Municipal 
Building, Margao, 403601, 

Tel: 2513 & 3766 

4. Tourist Information Counter, 

Dabolim Airport, Tel: 2644 

5. Tourist Information Centre, Tourist 
Hostel, Vasco-da-Gama 403002, 

Tel: 2673 & 3103 

BOMBAY: 

6. Tourist Information Counter, Govt, of 
Goa, Daman & Diu, Western Railway 
Station-Hall, Bombay Central, 

Bombay 400008, Tel: 396288 

DAMAN: 

7. Tourist Information Centre, Government 
of Goa, Daman and Diu, Nani Jetty, 
Daman-396210 

DIU : 

8. Tourist Information Centre, Government 
of Goa, Daman and Diu, 

Marine House, Diu. 

Issued by: 

Department of Tourism, Government of Goa. 
Daman and Diu, Tourist Home, Pato Bridge, 
Panaji-403001, Tel: 2535/3183 b 4215 
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BOOK NEWS 


Freedom Movement for a Backdrop 


1^ HIS year, as in the past 35 years or so, 
when the tricolour flies high ou the 
^ed Fort and the Prime Minister speaks to 
he nation-from its ramparts, two very old 
nen with a number of children prancing 
ibout them will sit in .the August morning, 
cars of joy streaming down their cheeks. 

Alas, you will not meet Govind Prasad 
l:he ‘vaidya’ or his faithful servant Bhola or 
my of their grandchildren if you go 
looking for them in the enclosures at the 
Red Fort tliis August 15. For, Govind 
Prasad and Bhola are no longer there — 
they died long, long ago. It is their spirit 
which resides at the Red Fort. It is the 
spirit of independence, the spirit of pride 
and joy at knowing tliat their country is 



ftee of the shackles of foreign rule at last. 
And that their efforts had contributed greatly 
towards the country’s freedom movement. 

Most of us post-Independence children 
are envioxis of these freedom-fighters — of 
the Rani Jhansis and Shivajis, the Chinta- 
manis and Bhagat Singhs, and the Govind 
Prasads. Ah! had we been there, what would 
we liave not done! 

Perhaps some of )'ou are great great grand 
C'hildren of such noble freedom-fighters. 
Wlio knows, vou might be Govind’s great 
great great grandchild, and you would love 
to know how Govind helped his country to 
achieve freedom, especially since he was a 
lad of no more than fourteen when he played 
an important role in histor)! 

Children’s Book Trust’s latest electrifying 
novel for \oung adults ‘The Treasure Box 
unfolds page by page the gripping story of 
Govind Prasad and his role in the freedom 
movement after the Indian Mutiny of 1857. 
With ever)' turn of the page, the events as 
they might have happened spring to life, 
and dne gets more and more involved with 
Govind and Abdul Aziz Khan’s adventures 
in Delhi and Meerut. The overcrowded 
‘galis’ (streets) of Chandni Chowk come 
alive in another time as Govind and his con¬ 
temporaries walk them. Subir Roy’s line 
drawings lend authenticity to the Mughal- 
British times of Emperor Bahadur Shah 
Zafar. As one reads on, one discovers that 
Govind and Bhola make effective spies, and 
brave friends too, as they rescue Abdul from 
the enemy camp. 
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But now that their house in Delhi has 
been looted, how will Govind and his familv 
survive? Ayodhya Prasad, Govind’s father, 
is dead. His sisters have to be married off; 
he has to bring his child-bride home. Will 
he find the treasure box his father so thought¬ 
fully hid before he went away to join the 
freedom movement? Is Bhola really the 
faithful servant he seems to be? 

Author Sarojini Sinha has all the answers 
in her absorbing story, ‘The Treasure Box 
which is priced at Rs. 8. 

From freedom for the ‘vatan’ (country) to 
freedom for one’s village, one’s friends, from 
the clutches of a wicked and cruel tyrant. 
The theme is the same, the characters dif¬ 
ferent but just as brave, just as endearing 
and just a weti bit younger. "Robin and the 
Hawk” (Rs. 13), a colourfully illustrated 
picture-book for the younger children is the 
story of a very brave baby Robin who frees 
all the small birds from the big and cruel 
hawk who eats the birds of Happy Valley, 
one by one. Written for CBT by C.N. Bul- 
sara and beautifully illustrated by Jagdish 
Joshi, it’s an inspiring story for young 
readers. Will Robin have to sacrifice him¬ 




self to save Happv Valley, or will the birds 
rally for the rescue? Will Robin’s melodious 
music succeed in making Happy Valley 
truly happy? 

What is true happiness? “The Golden 
Deer” seems to know. And the Queen of 
Benaras learns some of this wisdom from 
the golden deer himself. But how did the 
golden deer come to the palace? Hadn’t he 
wanted to remain unknown in the forest? 
Hadn’t he told the drowning man he had 
saved never to tell anyone about him? How 
was the golden deer betrayed? This is a 
fascinating Jataka story, retold very simply 
for younger children by their favourite 
story-teller himself — Shankar. (Jataka stories 
contain the wisdom of the Buddha’s teach¬ 
ings and are based on incidents from his 
previous births.) Brought out by CBT, it 
has four-colour illustrations by Jagdish JoshJ 
and is priced Rs. 4. Valjayanti Tonpe 
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Theatre Experiences for Children and Youth 

From the work of Berlin's “Theater der Freundschoft” 
(Theatre of Friendship) 


ONE can say without exaggerating that 
he Theatre of Friendship is one of the 
eading children’s and youth theatres of 
he world. During the past 30 years, it 
las produced over 150 plays; one-third of 
hem have been premieres. 360 perfor- 
nances are shown during one season and, 
n addition, 30 concerts for children and 
ausic-cum-literature programmes are put 
n. 

MORE than five million spectators have 
ot been mean with their enthusiasm and 
pplau.se since the inauguration of the 
leatre in November 1950. Free seats are 
ire 

THEiRE are three programmes accord- 
ig to age groups for the 5-8-year-olds, 
le 9-13-year-olds, and older children, 
he programme includes pla\’s, operas, 
irces, revues, ballets, mimes and fairy 
Ics. The latter had been much discussed 
fir.st, because some experts thought that 
iry talcs were antiquated. The view that 
irv tales arc the classics for children and 
leir fir.st encounter with literature has 
lined acceptance in the GDR. 

THE Theatre of Friendship understands 
;elf as a part of the socialist education 
.stem of the countr\' and feels competent, 
partnership with the school, particularly 
r instilling feelings. There are firm ties 
th school classes; members of the edu- 
tional department of the theatre go to 
B; schools for discussions in preparation 
a production or after the performance. 
I introduction to every play is prepared 
• the teachers. Discussions with young 
ople in the foyer play a very important 
rt. The management of the theatre is 
iking eflForts to stage interesting plays 
it say a great deal and enrich the think- 
j and feelings of the young generation 


and that contribute to winning firm ideo¬ 
logical and moral positions. The theatre 
is very interested in family visits and in 
the development of a partnership between 
adults and children. The 200 members of 

the theatre see to it that above all fantasy 

/ 

and pleasirre will get their fair share. 
After all. theatre is something to be 
enjoyed and to provide an aesthetic 
pleasure. 

DURING the first vears, the repertoire 
and the rich experiences of the Soviet 
children’s theatres were largely used. 
There were at first only few good plays 
by German-speaking authors for children. 
By now almost half of all the plays pro¬ 
duced are by GDR authors. Well-known 
l}ric poets, for instance, have adapted 
German faiiy' tales for the stage with 
great suc^cess. Young authors could be 
won for theatre work. Members of the 
educational departments support them to 
the best of their abilit)-. Many an author, 
who went to a school with his or her 
manuscript, returned home from such a 
visit with fresh ideas for a continuation or 
the conclusion of a play. 

TO the question whether the aim of his 
work was to shape the theatregoers of to¬ 
morrow, the producer-director of the 
Theatre of Friendship, Klaus Urban, re¬ 
plied; “Children’s theatre is not the pre¬ 
liminary stage of the theatre for adults. 
The children coming to the theatre today 
are the theatregoers of todav whom we 
have to take seriously. We make them 
acquainted with all genres that they will 
encounter later: drama, small opera, farce, 
revue, concerts. But the primary ta.sk is 
to prepare them for life bv means of art, 
to render them more sensitive and 
steeled.” 
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[Vith best compliments from 

INDIA BOOK DISTRIBUTORS 


We represent the following publishers '.— 


PAPERBACKS/CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


ACE Books Inc. 

U.S.A. 

Airmont Classics 

U.S.A. 

Allen Publishers 

U.S.A. 

Arrow Books 

U.K. 

Avon Books Inc. 

U.S.A. 

Ballantine Books Inc. 

U.S.A. 

Bantam Books Inc. 

U.S.A. 

Berkley Books Inc. 

U.S.A. 

Dell Distributing 

U.S.A. 

Fawcett Books 

U.S.A. 

Grosset & Dunlap 

U.S.A. 

Jove Books 

U.S.A. 

Simon Schuster Group 

U.S.A. 

New American Lib. 

U.S.A. 

Charles E. Merrill 

U.S.A. 

Pinnacle Books Inc. 

U.S.A. 

Popular Lib., Inc. 

U.S.A. 

Play Boy Press 

U.S.A. 

Sphere Books Ltd. 

U.K. 

Price/Stern/Slaon Inc. 

U.S.A. 

Silhouette Romances 

U.K. 

Transworld Pub. (Corgi) 

U.K. 

World International 

U.K. 

Warner Books Inc. 

U.S.A. 

Thomson Press (India) Ltd. 

INDIAN 

Children’s Book Trust 

INDIAN 

Bandra Book Corp. 

INDIAN 

World Distributors 

U.K. 

MAGAZINES & COMICS 


Boarts Magazines 

U.S.A. 

Burda Magazines 

Europe 

Curtis Circulation 

U.S.A. 

Comag (Pub. of Statichcraft 


Montricot etc.) 

U.K. 

Fawcett Magazines 

U.S.A. 

Hearst Magazines 

U.S.A. 

International Cir. 

U.S.A. 

Kable News Co. 

U.S.A. 

Worldwide Media Inc. 

U.S.A. 

Warner Communication 

U.S.A. 

Western Publishing 

U.S.A. 

Archie Comics 

U.S.A. 

Dennis the Menace Comics 

U.S.A. 

Richie Rich Comics 

U.S.A. 

Marvel Comics 

U.S.A, 


EDUCATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 
AND GENERAL BOOKS 


INDIA BOOK DISTRIBUTORS 
B-6, Gulmohar Park 
New Dellii-110049 
Phones: 663598, 662839, 668540 
Cable: ‘INDRASONS’ 


KERALA’S LEAP 
FORWARD IN 
CHILD WELFARE 


* A meal a day for all children —the 
new slogan of the Government of 
Kerala—5,000 centres already func¬ 
tioning for distribution of nutritious 
meals. 

* Scheme to set up 160 maternity and 
child welfare centres during the 
current year. 

* Steps to set up a Food Processing 
and Nutrition Centre. 

* Boarding allowance of Rs. 150/- p.m. 
for handicapped school children. 

* Distribution of note books, slates and 
pencils to school children on subsi¬ 
dised price with exemption from 
sales-tax. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC REUTIONS 
GOVERNMENT OF KERALA 
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THE GET-TOGETHER 

By V. Balu 

THE flavour-filled coffee brew was hot and happy. It was even showing off its wonderful 
aroma. For, it was proud of its high pedigree; why...even coffee men referred to it with 
respect, as the brew from Arabica plantation coffee seeds. 

AS the brew aroma wafted its way towards some delicious milk, it exclaimed, “I admire 
you milk, for you are so white, so pure and so nice!” 

“THANK you, but allow me to say that though you arc black and hot, the aroma 
about you is mighty pleasing!” hissed the milk, a little nervously. 

A SUGAR cube, in a bowl, found it hard to resist the lure of the coffee brew. “My! 
My! Really, what an aroma!” said the sugar cube. 

“HOW sweet of you to say so!” said the coffee brew. 

“I SUPPOSE we are all engaged m a bout of mutual admiration,” murmured the milk. 

“MY! My! What an aroma! this coffee brew aroma!” said the sugar cube and gasped. 
“How 1 wish I could merge my entire being with the aroma of the brew”. And lo! as though 
by magic, the sugar cube soon found itself dissolving; gradually the sweetness of the sugar 
became one with the fine aroma of the brew. 

The sweet brew now felt drawn to the milk and thought, “How 1 wish 1 could get to¬ 
gether, yes...really get together with darling milk!” 

PRESTO! Someone, who perhaps heard its wish, poured the milk into the brew and 
stirred it all up, to produce a concoction, at once sweet, fragrant and pure. 

EVER since, aromatic coffee brew, per se or in combination with sweet sugar and pure 
■ milk has always cheered millions of peoplejn different parts of the world. 


INSERTED BY THE COFFEE BOARD 
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low up-it's fun! 

With nutrine 

Bubble Gum 


Blow a bubble big. 
Blow a bubble small. 
Blow it any number of ways. 

But always... Blow up 
Blow up-it’s fun! 

With Nutrine 
Bubble Gum. 





nutrine 

ayBe!nuj!v^'*J 


ATERRIFIC TREAT 
IN EVERY SWEET! 

NUTRINE CHEWING-GUM 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
IPRIVATEI LIMITED 
CHITTOOR-517002 (AJ>) 

Bunny Artd logo are ine iHUiMpred 
itademdfiis ol Nutune Conlechonery Co Ifd 


Edited, pnnted and published by K. Ramakrishnan at the Indraprastha Press (CBT), New Delhi on 
behalf of the Children's Book Trust, from Nehru House, 4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Maig, New Delhi-110002 
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now have a 
sUver striped wrappini 

Guess what, kids! The tricksters 
can't fool you now. All you do 
is watch for the silver stripes 
on the Parle POPPING 
colourful foil pack. 

Then, ke^ poppin’ them in 
for fruity flavoured 
fun,okay? 





Now, 

the imitators can’t , ★' 
fool you. 


averest/Sl/PP/ioi 


SEPTEMBER 
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would tspMven 
times Noii»matt^ 
maticet questKms 
(tucti as'Is London 
theca«>ital of Britain?*) 
would be answered 
by shaking or 
nodding the head 
Hans could even 
answer questions 
written out on biack- 
‘‘oards 




bfo* 

aipiis, ond answer 
on world 
POBScai affairs-or 
SO it seemed 

Hens would answer 
si) mathematical 
questions by tapping 
hts leg. if you asked 
him '3piu84, he 



Finally Hans 

Mocriwt iftfiiiicHi 

coveilMWiMs 

h)gh^e*Wif*to 

theieedMoteiof 

peoeteerp^bim. 

wtWWt* 


Rl K 







theit step tapping 




! 



i ’ t 

ii d 


mathematical ques¬ 
tion was asked, 
people would look at 
Hans'foot So Hans 
would start tapping 
When he remihed 
the right number of 
taps. pe<^ wcedd 
react in some 
writhoutbeineeiieA,' 
OTft.'irhiyeMMilaeo# 

siiiiH^erfeiBe. Of 




pi(S( Up Similar cues 
for rKm-mathematfca) 
questions No one 
knows how he learnt 
thistndc 

the meat amazing 

flihsifesif 

aMSisasiheiioiise s 
.SipidJieyoouid 
mftffidfiiop sending 
out these tittle ctuea. 
no matter how t«srd 
they tried! 



Life Insurance is the safest, 
surest way to protect your family. 
Find out about it. 



fXft Jnsumnce 

Corpomfton of Jadia 
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ni tell you why I like Children’s 
Knowledge Bank more than comics 


How is it? Vikas always comes 
in the merit Hat. And I always 
miss it. I even study more and 
play less. 



**Just cramming course books doesn't get 
you merit l»t. Vikas is more intd^gent 
than us, because he reads ChOdien’e 
Knowledge Bank and manv other books of. 
k this type." ' 


**Here is yuur 
Knowledge Bank, 
^ son” 


“Thank you, papa! 
Now, I’ll see who 
beats me!” 




Postage free 
upto 30-9*’82 


Also available j 
inHindiVol.l&ll 
Price same for each. 


It was really a good suggestion to have got Yes, now you too join the ranks! Buy 

Children’s Knowledge Bank Voi.i « 

It’s lan^taw is so simple and pictures See for yourself what all you will find in it 

so prettyl T just switched over to it from articles cover a broad spectrum of 

comics. questions related to science and sports, 

I mt answers to so many 'Hows and Whys plants and planets, inventions and discoveries. 


It’s langua« is so simple and pictures 
so pretty! T just switched over to it from 
comics. 

1 mt answers to so many 'Hows’ and 'Whys’ 
wrach I could not get from anywhere earlier. 
Neither from my papa, nor from my teachers. 

I enlightened. Now, I could reason out 
things so well! 

That is why my course books have become 
very easy to understand. And in the very first 
exam only I got ahead of many of my friends. 
I'm sure one day I’ll come in the merit list too. 

AVAILABLE AT: teading bookshops throughout 
M India or oak by V.P.P. from: 


< 1 : 


Here are a few sample questions out of the 
total 185 answered in 

Children’s Knowledge Bank Vol.l 

( A Tonic for a child's brain ) 

How does the tor^e tell us the taste? • How docs a 
Prnm produce rainbow cdours? • How does owl SM 
at night? • Why do watches hayc jewels? • Why does 
man grow old? • How are hails formed? • How did 
universe come into existence? • Wlw cfon't we teel 
earth's motiot)? • How are seasons rormed? • How 
were the weekdays named? • Why wae the Great 
Wall of CWna built? • Why can’t animals talk like ua? 


, j, M ^ M ^ A ■ ■ ik ft •mww vwOTwamyv lasHisvw ^ wwssy wwwm stem vsiva 

PUSlAK IvlAHAL Wan of CWna built? • Why can’t animals talk like 

• KhsrI Bsoli, Dolhi-110006 • 10-8. Nsteii Subhssh Msrg. Now OslM-110002. 

























Just ten... 


h/ y 




And she 
is signing 
cheques. 


y As your child grows, 
she needs a bank 
account that grows 
to meet her future 
needs 

Give her that feeling 
of responsibility... 

Of owning an account 
she can operate 
herself, as she turns 
ten. 

She can open an 
account with as little 
asRs. 5 - 
It is time^:::; 
your child the saving 
X habit 






l8| puh]ob hotiohbl bQfilc 

'G.oyer.nrti^nt^i)f India Undertakiity^) 

the name you can BANK upon ! 
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Dear Editor, 

Yout new comics “Roc^ and the Aliens” 
is Just superb. Can you add 2 or 3 more 
pages? The photos you print for the photo¬ 
story are beautiful, and the stories that go 
with them quite nice. I liked “Diamond-cut- 
Diamond” very much. Please publish more 
such suspense stories. 

C.V. Krishnan, Madras 

TCapish” is excellent. Both the author and 
the artist deserve praise of the' highest or¬ 
der. It is of great importance that the de¬ 
tails in the pictures should match the story. 
The artist should be thorough with the de¬ 
tails and mood of the story plus the mind of 
the child who is going to read it. That way, 
the illustrations in "Roop and the Aliens” 
are rather poor. I wish the artist had im¬ 
proved at least the faces of the characters. 
I have often tried to imagine the faces of 
the author and the artist of every item in your 
magazine. Their photos would, therefore, be 
welcome. Instead of repeated ads, how 
about sponsored items? You can make ad¬ 
vertisers sponsor the sports pages, comics or 
how to play different games in successive 
issues. Bank ads can give economy tips for 
children, how to collect and classify stamps, 
coins, rocks, shells, plant specimens, and 
their uses. Please do the least editing for 
children’s contributions. Their little stumb¬ 
ling also amuse. Fadmaja, Parangada 

My father arran^d for ChUdrerCs World 
to come to our house to improve my Eng¬ 
lish. And I have since observed a great 
change in my method of talking and writing. 
I am grateful to the magazine. How about 
giving coaching classes about table tennis, 
badminton, and chess in the magazine? 

James Joseph, Rajkot 

r Hrr.DHEN*s vfOBUb September 19 82 


Childreri’s World is simply fantabulous 
(fantastic plus fabulous). I have been a sub¬ 
scriber since 1979, and all the members in 
my family, including my parents, read it 
with pleasure, I really love the rich and clean 
language of your magazine, which makes It 
all the more fascinating. I think (and many 
other readers agreed with me) that Chil- 
dreris World is the only magazine which pro - 
vides “food for thought”. It really nourishes 
our hungry, inexpressable ideas and gives 
new ideas to its readers. 

Mridula Nath, New Delhi 

Dear Readers. 

We have a mixed mail bag this month. 
Letters are always welcome, but when they 
come with lots of suggestions they are doub¬ 
ly welcome. For the first time, perhaps, a 
reader has commented on the illustrations 
and their role in stories. It is often said, a 
"picture speaks a thousand words”. Like the 
photos in our “photo-stories”. We only try 
to "interpret” them for the readers. There 
can be a thousand-and-one other versions to 
the story. Have anyone of you ever thought 
of a different interpretation? Do share it wdth 
other readers — through Childrens World. 
James Joseph wants us to teach readers how 
to play some games. Aren’t games better 
learnt by watching them on the play¬ 
ground? We are sure James would like to 
watch “Sepak Tahraw” (see August issue) 
when it is played at the 9th Asian Games. 
Meanwhile we’ll try to get some of our ad¬ 
vertising friends to take interest in Padma- 
Ja’s suggestion of sponsored advertisements, 
on sports. 




T his story has a happy ending. It 
began when I was five years old, 
when cousins Heinz and Slyvia Dre- 
weet took my sister Tania and me into 
their home and hearth. My first glim¬ 
pse of their lovely farmhouse was like 
looking at a picture out of a fairy tale. 
But far more wonderful to me than 
the big, tree-shaded, white house was 
the warmth we found inside. The front 
door opened and there stood cousin 
Slyvia, her arms outstretched to draw 
us close. From that moment, she was 
‘Mama' to me and cousin Heinz was 
‘Daddy. 

Looking back over the years—I now 
realize how easily I might have miss¬ 


ed all the joy and happiness that was 
mine throughout my childhood. God 
must have given me wisdom far beyond 
my years when I was only five, for I 
deliberately fought for that happiness. 
At that time, I was about as miserable 
as any little girl could be. Our parents 
had died within a few months of each 
other, leaving me and my three older 
sisters alone and homeless. Their deaths 
are a mere dim blur in my mind to¬ 
day, but I can still remember my des¬ 
pair in those endless dark nights when 
I felt alone and unloved. The four of 
us were staying temporarily with our 
half-brother, Joe, and his wife, Betty 
Ann. You see, my father was a widow- 
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er when he and my mother met. 

Joe and Betty Ann took us in with¬ 
out hesitation, but thev had a family 
of their own and couldn’t possibly as¬ 
sume a permanent responsibility for us. 
There was Evonne, who was thirteen, 
Maiise, eleven, Tania, seven and, of 
course, me — the baby of the lot. 
Though we must have been a tena¬ 
ble burden, Joe and Betty Ann were 
ever so kind to us. Yet, I knew they 
were frantic to find other homes to send 
us to and I knew, too, that no single 
family would possibly take us all. We 
would be uprooted and tom apart, and 
eventually become strangers to each 
other. 

The plans for our future were not 
discuss^ openly by Betty Ann and 
Joe. Now that I am a grown-up wom¬ 
an, I can understand and appreciate 
the way they tried to make the best of 
a bad situation. I was then nervous and 
uncertain. I felt I was deliberately being 
kept in the dark. 

Since I was the baby, I shared Joe 
and Betty Ann’s bedroom. Night aftei 
night, I would force myself to keep 
awake until they came to bed, just on 
the chance of overhearing something 
about what would happen to us. The 
night I learned they had found a 
couple to adopt Evonne, I felt a cold 
lump settle in the pit of my stomach. 
Our separation was beginning. Saying 
good-bye to Evonne — and Marise, 
too, when the time came —would be 
awfiJ. But, if someone took Tania 
away, I told myself, I simply could not 
stand it. She and I were so close in 
years that we had always shared every¬ 
thing together; we had never had a 
really close companionship with our 
older sisters. Parting from her would 
be like losing half of myself. 

chuldren's JffiOMLP September 1982 


The day the people came for Evonne, 
we all cried and cried. 

“Evonne is going to be very happy,” 

Betty Ann tried to soothe us. “And 

you’ll be able to visit her, you know — 

it isn’t as though you’ll never see her 
• 

again. 

when Marise’s turn came several 
weeks later, I felt disaster closing in on 
me. Tania would be next. No one 
would want a baby like me, and I’d 
be left alone — unwanted and unloved 
by anybody. The days became almost 
as dark and terror-ridden as the nights. 
I must have been an awful problem to 
Betty Ann and Joe, for I cried over 
even the smallest of things. I got so 
worked up I couldn’t even eat my 
meals without becoming sick. The only 
happiness I had, came at bedtime, for 
now Tania and I shared the little bed¬ 
room off the living room, and when I 
snuggled up close to her, all the bad 
things in my life seemed to disappear. 
One night, however I was awakened by 
the sound of voices, and I heard Betty 




Ann mention my name. 

"WeVe going to have trouble with 
Kirsten," Betty Ann was saying. “With¬ 
out Tania, she’ll be lost. I wish Heinz 
would take them both!’* 

“They’ve got two sons of their own, 
honey,’’ Joe said. “One daughter 
should just about round out the family.” 

I buried my head in my pillow and 
sobbed. 

At breakfast, we were told that 
cousin Heinz would be arriving that 
afternoon. I remember following Betty 
Ann around all day, watching her as 
she separated Tania’s clothes from 
mine. It was when I saw my things 
all folded together in neat piles that an 
idea came to me. 

Whenever Betfy Ann put my sister’s 
things, I’d put mine there, too. That 
way cousin Heinz would have to take 
me, too, for what else could he do if 
he had all my clothes? Years later, 
Betty Ann told me she shed countless 
tears over me that day. At that time, 
I was unaware of anything, but my 
desperate longing to go where Tania 
went, to share with her the loving and 
being wanted she would have in her 
new home. So, when Betty Ann had 
finished packing her suitcase, I walked 
right over and put my clothes in, too. 

“Please, Kirsten, darling,’’ Betty Ann 
protested helplessly. 

I guess she would have taken the 
things out again right then if the door¬ 
bell had not sounded. I flew to the front 
window and saw a car parked by the 
kerb. Betty Ann opened the door, with 
Tania at her heels. 

I’ve never seen an angel, but even 
now, twenty-three years later, I can 
remember Ae face of the man who 
stepped inside. He saw Tania first, and 
the beautiful way he smiled pulled my 


tongue right into my throat. 

“Tm your cousin, Heinz Drewett,’’ 
he said softly. “And you must be my 
little Tania.’’ 

The tone of his voice, the kindness 
shining out of his eyes, was everything 
the word ‘Daddy’ could ever mean to 
a scared little kid. In a single mxHnent, 
it wasn’t just being with my sister that 
I wanted. I literally wanted to belong 
to this big, kindly man. Without any 
conscious volition, I was suddenly 
standing in front of him, holding out 
my hand, my pleading eyes looking up 
into his. 

“You... .you didn’t come for me, I 
know,” I stammered, “but I’m Kirsten 
.and.and I have my clothes 
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all ready, too.if.if you 

should change your mind and want two 
little girls.” 

For a moment, he didn't say a word. 
He just looked at me and, I could 
swear, there were tears in his eyes. 
Then, all at once, he swept me up into 
his arms. 

“Not come for you?” he demanded 
huskilv. “Why, Kirsten, honey, OF 
COURSE I did! Who could think of 
separating such sweet little girls as you 
and Tania?” 

Those were the most beautiful words 
any one had ever said to me. Fear and 
unhappiness lifted from mv heart as 
Aoiigh they had never existed. Every¬ 
thing was right in a beautiful shining 
world. Evonne and Marise were happy 


and we would see them often; besides, 
Tania and I were together. 

During all the early years of grow¬ 
ing up, I was never once made to feel 
I had not been planned for at all. Once 
later, when it could not possibly hurt 
me because I knew how much I belong¬ 
ed, Mama and Daddy told how I hap¬ 
pened to get into their family. 

“She looked at me with those great 
big eyes of hers, made her little speech, 
and moved right into my heart,” Dad¬ 
dy reminisced. 

When I realize all that I would have 
missed had I not done what I did, I 
thank god for the courage. He gave me 
that long-ago day to fight for the love 
I neded so much. 

Lucas Law (14) Malaysia 
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Life is mysterious, like a book 
Each page, a new incident, excitement, 
joys and sorrows. 

Characters who make you cry, laugh 
and smile. 

Yes, life is unique, like a book 
Which has its own story. 

Things you can never imagine, 
grasp in your mind. 

There are friends and foes — 

He who fights with life. 

The hero of the book 
emerges victorious — 

Victorious in the last page. 

Jasprect Kindra (14) 
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DESPAIR 

My life is a small boat 
Sailing on the stormiest sea. 

There is darkness of despair all 
around me 

In my sorrow, hope cannot he seen. 

The clouds of trouble thunder all over. 
They lower my spirits and raise my fear. 
The rain falls on the angry sea. 

Seems as if it is crying for me. 

The waves enlarge every moment, 
Surrounding me now and then. 

My'llife is in despair, 

But there is none who will care. 

I don V know when the storm will stop. 
And the hopeful sun will rise. 

Oh God! when will 1 be out of this trouble 
Save me lord, save me before / stumble. 

Rano Bajwa (14) 
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L ittle Lallta, a long time ago, lived in 
a village close to a thick forest. Her 
mother and father had instructed her not to 
stray into the fore.st as many wild animals 
roamed there. Lalita would go up to the 
forest, but never went inside. She played 
about on the out.skirts, and before it got dark, 
she would return home. 

One day, however, Lalita was curious and 
wanted to see what kind of animals lived in 
the fore.st. So, .she quietly made her way into 
the forest and looked about. She could not see 
any animal. Lalita went in further, step by 
slow .step. Still she could not find any ani¬ 
mals. She, therefore, decided to return home. 
She turned about and began to walk. She 
kept walking, but was somehow unable to 
come out of the thick forest. She was fright¬ 
ened as she had a feeling she had lo.st her 
way. 

After walking for a long time, Lalita sat 
down on a stone and began to cry. 

“Why are you crying, little girl?” some¬ 
one spoke to her. 

Lalita opened her eyes and saw a big goat 


standing next to her. “I cannot find my way 
out of this forest. 1 am lo.st!” Lalita explain¬ 
ed between sobs. 

“Do not cry, little girl. I will show you 
the way out of this wood,” said the goat. 

“Oh, can you? I shall l>e so happy.” Lali¬ 
ta W'as now smiling. 

“Yes,” the goat said, “but b<'fore I do that, 
\ on must do me a small favour.” 

“T('11 me, what shall I do for you?” Lalita 
a.sked. 

“See that tall tree?” The goat pointed to 
a tree. “I love to eat its leaves. Unfortunate- 
1\', I cannot climb the tree. So, if you will 
pluck some leaves for me, I will eat them, 
satisf) my hunger, and then take you out of 
this forest.” 

Lalita climbed the tree and was about to 
pluck the leaves, when someone .seized her 
hand. Lalita screamed with fright. It was a 
monkey. 

“What are you doing?” the monkey spoke 
angrily. 

“I am breaking the leaves for the goat to 
eat, so that he can take me home.” Lalita 
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replied. 

“Look, little girl, that goat is a glutton. 
H0 can eat all the leaves on this tree without 
ever stopping. But this tree is my home, 
and if you take away the leaves, where will 
I stay?” the monkey pleaded. 

"But if I do not feed the goat, he will not 
show me the way out and oh! I so want to 
go home,” Lalita said sadly. 

"Do not worry, little girl. I know the way 
out and I shall take you home.” 

“Will vou? Oh! 1 am so happy,” Lalita 
smiled once again. 

“Yc's, but before I take you home, you 
will have to do me a small favour,” said the 
monkey. 

"What is the favour?” Lalita a.sked eagerly. 

“I can remove the fleas from my body 
e.xcept those on mv back. You must remove 
them for me.” The monkev laid down the 
eoudition. 

Lalita quickh set about doing her work 
and the monkev was soon rid of the fleas 
from his back. Lalita and tlic monkey 
eame down from tlie tree. Holding her hand, 
the monkev led Lalita out of the forest, 
while the poor goat looked at them hun- 
grily. 

As the inonkcN’ and the girl were walk¬ 
ing through the forest, a fierce and greedy 


wolf saw them. Wicked thoughts raced 
through his mind. He quickly jumped out 
from hiding and stood in front of Lalita. 

“Where are you going?” the wolf demand¬ 
ed. 

“T am lost in this forest, and the monkey 
is showing me the way out,” Lalita quickly 
c;.xplained. 

“But this path belongs to me. You need 
my pennission to walk on it,” the wolf said 
with a frown on his face. 

“Then, please. Wolf, can we have your 
])crmission? I do want to go home,” pleaded 
poor Lalita. 

“Okav, but vou will have to do some- 
tiling for me before you go,” said the wolf. 

“What must I do?” Lalita asked. 

“Oh, it's simple, yoii just let me eat the 
monkey,” the wolf ordered. 

“But, if you eat up the monkey, who will 
then show me the way out of this forest?” 
1 alita spoke sadly. 

“Do not worry, little girl. I know the way 
to tlie village. I will take you there,” the 
wolf offered. 

The monkey sensed the danger he was in 
and quickly freed himself from Lalita, and 
ran away . The wolf chased him for some 
distance', but the monkey jumped onto a 
tree and escaped. 




















































































Lalita knew that the wolf would not now 
agree to take her out of the forest, and she 
began to cry once again. 

“Do not cry, little girl,” the wolf said 
kindly, “I will take \oii to the village.” The 
wily wolf thought tliat if he took the girl to 
the village safeh', the villagers would accept 
him as a friend and he would then be able 
to get into th(‘ village and carr\’ awa\' little 
babies. 

Lalita inerriK walked along with the wolf, 
not able to read what actually was in his 
mind. 

A fanner from thi' villagi’, going to his 
field.s, was horrified to see Lalita coming out 
of the forest in the compain of a fierc-e wolf, 
“Lalita, where are \ on going with the wolf?” 
he asked her. 

“I lost ni) wa\ in tlu' forest ajid this kind 
wolf has brought me back here,” Lalita .spoke 
with gratitude. 


“Yes, I hel[)ed this little girl reach home," 
the wolf spoke very meekly, .straining to put 
a smile on his face. But the farmer was wise 
enough not to miss the wolfs motive. 

“Look, you wolf,” the farmer spoke stern¬ 
ly, “you could fool this girl, but not me. If 
\()u take another step towards the village, 
1 will break every one of your greedy bonesl” 
And the farmer raised his stick threateningly. 

The wolf realised that the farmer meant 
business and, without uttering a word, ran 
for his dear life, back into the thick forest. 

“(Jonie, Lalita, I will take a'ou home,” the 
farmer spoke affectionately. “And remember, 
never again speak to strange animals. They 
nia\ harm you, harm all of us.” 

.At home, as she ran into the waiting arms 
of her parents, she made* up her mind never 
again to stra)' ijito the forest. 

C.N. Bulsara 





Best gift & plaything for (your little daughter) 








Sings 

Twinkle Twinkle Little Star 
and other Nursery Rhymes 



Battery Operated 
Change able Record type 
Both Sides of records 
can be played 
Different hairstyles 
Assorted dresses 


(nciia tcye iaduefpias 


IMfanuf a.ctux'ex' of widLe r^etnife 
of otHez* ciuci.lity Dolls 
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SECRET AGENT 005-JUNIOR 
JAMES BOND (I) 

Junior James Bond, the best friend of the good 
persons and the worst enemy of the bad characters, 
experiences a senes of adventures in these action 
packed humorous tales His first encounter is with 
the notorious money snatcher Ballu, who is caught in 
his own trap when a woodpecker punctures the 
balloon The wicked diamond-thief Makkar Ustad 
outwits Bond but finally is caught in a children's 
park. The ill fated criminals Madho and Kalia who 
use Bond's own 'Robot' to loot the money are 
badly beaten up by the Robot' as it develops a de¬ 
fect while chasing Bond, Sampat and Champat, the 
bankrobbers land up in jail when Junior Bond, while 
helping a man loading a bag of chillies and in aiding 
another cutting down a tree, accidentally gets hold 
of them. Besides all these daring and funny adven¬ 
tures of Junior James Bond, there is one more of his 
father nicknamed Mama Muchhanand. because of 
his long moustache, who catches the three notorious 
smugglers after making a great escape from their 
den. 


THE GALLANTS OF CHITTOR 

Ala-ud-din, the Emperor of Delhi, was struck by the 
beauty of Padmavati, and wanted to make Padmavati 
his wife He ordered his General to go to the court 
of Raja Bhim Singh and bring Padmavati to Delhi. 
But Bhim Singh flatly refused. Ala-ud-din attacked 
Chittor but the gallant warriors of Chittor fell upon 
Ala-ud-din's army The Emperor thought to defeat 
the Rajputs cunningly He sent his' messenger to 
King Bhim Singh to convey his desire of friendship 
with the king The Emperor also paid a visit to the 
palace of the king When the king came out of the 
city to see-off the Emperor, he was captured by the 
imperial soldiers The king was set-free by the shrewd 
and brave strategy of Gora and Badal. But these two 
brave men of Chittor were killed in the battle. 

However. Ala-ud-din was still anxious to get Padma¬ 
vati. He launched a severe attack at Chittor and de¬ 
feated the Rajputs. But he could not get Padmavati. 
To his shock and dismay, he saw in the palace the 
charred remains of Padmavati. 
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’M bored!” said Big Bus, the 

A oldest, largest bus in the bus 
depot. It was a Sunday night. All the 
buses had just come liack from their 
last trips. Tired and dusty. 

"Everyone else gets a holiday on 
Sunday. Why can’t we? And I’m fed up 
of going on the same route every day!” 

"And I’m tired!” said Red Eye with 

a big sigh. “I’m sooo.tired every 

night that I don’t sleep properly. So 
much so, I wake up tired. And feel tir¬ 
ed the whole day! I wish I could, for 
just one day, just eat and sleep and do 
nothing!” 

“But buses can’t!” wailed Old Rat¬ 
tler. “Unless a fairy comes and changes 
us all into flowers or something!” 

Left Side Dent gave a hoot of 
laughter. “Oh.... ho! ^Vhat hopes! 1 

“I’ve got an idea!” shouted Red Eye 
suddenly. “Let’s have a picnic!” 


“Where? When? How? Can we?” 
chorused other buses. 

“We ll have to think a lot. And plan. 
But I m sure we can! ” said Red Eye. 

And thats how the buses had a 
beautiful picnic one full moon night. 

Oh, what excitement there was! The 
buses could think of nothing else for 
many da vs l)efore the picnic. And they 
always wore a smile on their faces! 

And then the BIG DAY came! On 
the dot at midnight, tlie buses 
rolled out of the depot. They were old, 
they were dirty, they had many dents 
on their bodies where they had hit 
something or the other. Some had the 
paint peeling off. Others had cracked, 
dirty windows. But, in the moonlight, 
they didn’t look so bad. (Have you 
ever noticed how kind moonlight is? It 
hides all the bad things that the sun 
shows up!) 

S(K)n they all reached the picnic 
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ground. . .. singing and happy. 

“Shall we play some games before 
we get down to eating?” asked Red 
Eye. 

“Lovely!” shouted the other buses. 

The fun started. With loud hoots of 
their horns, the buses started choosing 
their partners for the Six-hued Race. 
This goes something like the Three- 
legged Race children play. But the 
buses h)und it so difficult to put their 
front tyres on the back of their part¬ 
ners ill front! They all hummed and 
groaned. 

"Get set... . Ready. . . Go!” 

Off went the buses! And the winners 
got a prize, too! Nice little stickers to 
put on their windscreens! 

“‘Next game! Musical Garages!'’ 
shouted Old Rattler. 

"Yippee! That’s mv favourite game!” 
shouted some of the buses. 

Instead of chairs, there were garages 
marked out on the ground. And when 
the music started, they ran round the 
garages! It was great fun^ And the 
winner—it was Left Side Dent—got 
two new dusters to help keep himself 
clean. 

Then there was Blindman’s Buff and 
then, L-O-N-D-O-N . . LONDON! 

Soon the games were over. And the 
buse.s went to the end of the picnic 
ground where the food awaited them. 

"Yumrnv!” shouted Big Bus. "Yum . 
Yum. . . .Yum. . .! Rossagollas in mo- 
biloil svrup! Who could ask for any¬ 
thing more!” 

"There’s motor oil ice-cream!” 

"And grease vadas, too! Lovely!” 

There was water kept at one comer. 
Fresh river water, well water,, tap 
water, Mmm. . . .! 

Toking and laughing, the buses phut 
—phutted into the different lines. They 


had a whale of a time, eating and 
drinking. Special air had been brought 
too! And the air pumps were shouting 
loudly, selling their air! “Roll in! Roll 
in!” called one. “Fresh pine-scented 
Himalayan air!” 

“Air from the green hills of Ooty!” 
said another. “Fresher tlian the fresh¬ 
est! And tea-scented, too!” 

“Air from the Bombay beaches!” 
shouted another. “Best sea air! ‘Salt-O’,” 

What a racket there was! I’he buses 
dashed from one air pimip to another. 
Taking a little of this. A little of that! 

“And now!” said Red Eye. “A spe¬ 
cial surprise!” 

He clapped his hands. And dozens 
of petrol tankers moved into the 
ground! 

“Yummy!” shouted Big Bus. “I see 
petrol!” 

“Are \'Ou sure it’s not that sticky old 
T>iesel?” asked Old Rattler. 

“I’m dead sure! Look! There’s some 
special airplane petrol, too! Yippee!” 

“What a wonderful treat!” said tiie 
buses. ' 

They all drank the ordinary petrol 
first. Then they had the .special airplane 
petrol. The\^ drank and drank, like it 
was free water. 

“Ah! I can feel the tasty high-speed 
airplane petrol roll down my petrol 
tank!” said Left Side Dent with a hap- 
pv sigh. 

“Yes, I can feel it tickle my 
carbiirettois and my engine!” said Red 
Eye with a laugh. 

“And now for a good wash!” said 
Old Rattler. “It’s going to be good to 
be washed well!” 

And the buses all stood in line, Eyery- 
(Uie (rf them went for a wash with lots 
of water. Till they were gleaming, Avith 
shining windows. And then, just as the 
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orangey-red sun was rising, the picnic 
ended. With happy smiles on their faces, 
the^ buses, all trundled back home. 
Home to the bus depot and another 
ordinary day! 

★ 

Ah! I almost forgot! Here are some 
riddles the ljuses asked one another. 
Why not ask your friends? 

Why do buses never run on time? 

Because they nui on roads. 

What makes more noise than one Delhi 
bus? 

Two Delhi buses. 

What would you call a bus that has a lot 
to do? 


Bus-yl 

What did a big bus say to a mini-bus? 

You’re too young to smoke. 

What happens when a driver drives a 
bus like lightning? 

He hits trees. 

Why are jay-walkers like music? 

If they don’t C-Sharp theyll B-Flat. 
W^hat hasn’t got a mouth, yet smokes a 
pipe? 

A bus. 

What is always running after another, 
yet never catches them? 

The back wheels of a bus. 

What is tlie best thing to take down 
when you’ve been hit by a bus? 

Its number. 


Geeta Dharmarajan 














HOLA-MAROONI' is ouc of the 
^ most romantic tales from the 
folk-lore of Rajasthan. 

Long, long ago, there were two kings 
-Pingal and Nal. Pingal ruled the 
Piigal state, while Nal ruled \ar\'ar. 
Once there was a terrible hmiine in 
Piigal. A number of people left their 
homes in search of food and fodder foi' 
their animals. Finally, King Pingal too 
left with his queen and little daughter 
Marooni, along with some trusted 
lieutenants. 

After travelling for almost a week, 
they came to far away Narvar state. 
When King Nal came to know about 
the arrival of King Pingal, he extended 
him a warm welcome, and requested 
him to stay in his kingdom, whi(.'h for¬ 
tunately had had plenty of rain. 

King Nal, his queen, and their only 
son, Dhola the prince of Narvar, grew 
very fond of their royal friends. Pnigal's 
wife thought that her daughter Marooni 
and Prince Dhola would make an ideal 


match. The proposal was put to King 
Nal and his queen. They gladly accept¬ 
ed. 

The marriage of Dhola and Marooni 
took ])lace with great pomp and .show. 
The people of Narvar were happy to see 
the little prince wed to the charming 
little girl. .Soon after the marriage, the 
news of hea\’\ rains in Pugal reached 
King Pingal. So, he and his entourage 
took leave of Naiwar and left for Pugal. 
As Marooni was still a child, she accom¬ 
panied her parents. 

A good deal of time passed, and 
Marooni came of age. She bloomed into 
a v'eiy young and beautiful princess. 
The news of her beauty spread far and 
wide. One day, in the silence of the 
night, she had a sweet dream about her 
husband. Next morning, she told her 
mother of the dream. Marooni did not 
know that some misfortune was in store 
for her. 

King Nal, with the passing of time, 
had forgotten all about Dhola’s marri- 
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age. He arranged another marriage for 
Dhola with Malwani, the charming 
princess of Malwa. And Malwani was 
very happy in Narvar. 

Marooni used to sit in her chamber 
and look out of her windows for Dhola, 
the charming prince of her dreams. She 
tried to send messages to him, but none 
of them reached Dhola and there was 



no response. This made Marooni very 
sad. King Pingal also tried to send mes¬ 
sages to Dhola, but Malwani had made 
sure that no messages were delivered 
to Dhola. 

One day, some merchants came to 
Pugal from Narvar. When the king 
heard about them, he invited them and 
enquired about the welfare of the royal 
family. From them King Pingal came 
to know of Dhola’s marriage. They 
told him how difficult it was to approach 
him. The news shocked the king. He 
discussed the matter with his counsel¬ 
lors. They suggested that the Raj guru 
(the Royal priest) be sent to Narvar 
with some singers to remind Dhola of 
his marriage to Marooni. The Rajguru 
and the singers were warned not to let 
Malwani know of their presence there. 

After a long journey, the Rajguru 
and the singers reached Narvar, but it 
was not easy even to enter the city, as 
the soldiers, instructed by Malwani, 
questioned every stranger. However, 
the clever priest and the singers used 
their own tricks and requested permis¬ 
sion to enter saying they were merely 
wanderers trying to eke out a living. 
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They were at last allowed to enter the pitched their tents nearby. In the night, 
palace. the singers would sing melodious songs 

The priest and the singers found about Dhola’s marriage to Marooni. 
Dhola’s chamber in the palace and Dhola was moved by the pathetic songs. 
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He was so disturbed that he could not 
sleep 

Next morning, Dhola went to the 
singers’ tent. The priest was very happy 
to sec the prince. He told him all about 
Marooni. He also told him about the 
messages sent to him by Marooni and 
King Pingal. Dhola was surprised, for 
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he had never received a single one of 
them. Dhola exclaimed, “If I had wings, 
I would have reached Pugal immedia¬ 
tely.” He assured the Raj guru that he 
would visit Pugal soon. 

When Dhola returned to his cham¬ 
ber he was very sad, Malwani wanted 
to know what had upset him. Dhola 
briefly mentioned to her his earlier 
marriage. He said he wished to visit 
Pugal. Malwani was very unhappy when 
she heard all this. She requested Dhola 
to forget the marriage which took place 
when he was a mere child. But for 
Dhola, it was now not possible to forget 
Marooni. 

Prince Dhola mounted a sturdy 
camel and set out for Pugal. Dhola’s 
sudden arrival was too much for Ma¬ 
rooni. When she heard about it, she 
could not believe her ears and waited 
silently on die balcony for him, Dhola 
came to Marooni. They looked at each 
other, but neither could say a word. 

“T(xlay is a great day,” said Maroo- 
ni’s mother. She asked Dhola why he 
had forgotten his marriage. Dhola beg¬ 
ged their pardon. 

There were festivities in Pugal for a 
month. Then Dhola took leave of Ma¬ 
roon is parents and with rich gifts and 
his beloved wife, left for Narvar. The 
journey was not very smooth. 

One night, when they were resting, 
Marooni was bitten by a snake. Next 
morning, when Dhola woke, he found 
Marooni almost dead. He stayed by her 
and wept helplessly. 

Days passed, but Dhola did not move. 
A sage was passing by. The prince nar¬ 
rated the story of his misfortune. The 
sage tried to comfort him by saying 
life was hke that, but Dhola insisted on 
dying with his wife. 

The sage was moved. He poured 


some sacred water on Marooni’s face, 
Lo and behold! She came back to life. 
The sage blessed both of them and 
went away. 

Marooni soon recovered, and the two 
resumed their journey. 

But their troubles were not yet over. 
Somasura, the Prinee of Sind, had want¬ 
ed to marry Marooni. He was waiting 
for an occasion to take revenge on Ma¬ 
rooni. When he met Dhola and Ma¬ 
rooni on the way, he inivited them to 
stay with him. The invitation was 
ac'cepted. 

A group of singers began entertain¬ 
ing the royal couple. Amongst them was 
a woman from Narvar. She knew the 
evil designs Prince Somasura had on 
Marooni. She hinted about them to the 
prince and the princess through her 
songs. Prince Dhola and Marooni 
managed to run away from Sind and 
soon reached Nai*var. 

The people there welcomed them. 
Malwani, in course of time, began to 
treat Marooni as a sister. 

Dinanath Dube 

GOLDEN MEMORIES 

An innocent face. 

Two shining eyes 

Looked at me from behind a tree. 

The face smiled, 

I smiled back. 

Memories came flooding back to me. 

A girl playing 
Hide and seek 

None other than me. 

My childhood — 

Innocerd, carefree 

Flew past by so quickly. 

Leaving me. 

And memories — 

Golden memories of my childhood. 

Joyeeta Gupta 
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stealth. He is a sudden sprinter and in sus¬ 
tained e£Fort of wing, dashes out on the bird 
from the cover of hedgerows and trees. 

Although it has to face the challenge of 
every poultry-keeper’s gun, the sparrow-hawk 
manages to survive in some numbers. A 
blue grey male with his barred breast has a 
cuckoo-like appearance; most of the cuckoos 
reported as having been seen at abnormal 
times can be put down to his credit. 

As with all our hawks, the female is larger. 
Neither the male nor the female should be 
confused with the kestrel, because the 
shapes of the birds against the sky are so 
different. The Sparrow-hawk has shorter, 
less scimitar-like wings, with a -comparatively 
longer tail; breasts barred horizontally 
instead of being streaked vertically; and dark 
backs, (juite imlike the chestnut-brown of 
the kestrels. The combination of the body 
IS such that it makes for great speed during 
a short dash and wonderful ability of steer¬ 
ing. The Spairow-hawk flits fast along the 
fields and hedgerows, beating regularly and 
low, and seldom rising except to skim over 
to the other side. Usually, as he comes sud¬ 
denly round a curve, he pounces upon his 
victims unawares, they being mostly indi- 


A HANDSOME, dashing, fearless bird, 
that takes a large toll of sparrows, the 
Sparrow-hawk is one of the terrors of the 
farmyard. Of all woodland marauders, this 
is the one most hated b)' the poultr\’-keepers, 
though there is a general belief that the 
Sparrow-hawk, preying chiefly upon small 
perching birds, and young rabbits, mice and 
voles, is less de,structive to young birds of 
the poultry than it is often supposed to be. 
For all that, it certainly is de.striietive ol 
game in the spring-time, for whicli reason 
game-keepers hate this child of nature, 
which, for its sustenance weeds out the 
weakest of the covey. 

The Sparrow-hawk is a treeland bird, not 
often found right out in the open. A grand 
flier, he prefers to do good for itself by 
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in a clutch, and they often vary much in coner plenty of practice, 
their markings — one or two sometimes being In China, the sport was practised as far 
almost plain white. When the nest becomes back as 200 B.C., but in Europe it does not 

foul with drc^pings and the remains of appear to have been introduced until Ibe 
victims, it attracts bluebottle flies which buzz days of Pliny. From the continent, the sport 
around it. spread to Britain about A.D. 860, after which 

The young Sparrow-hawks are at first it became a favourite form of amusement 

covered with white down which, in the with all classes of people, 
course of some weeks, gives place to feathers. King Alfred the Great published a book 
Although the adults do take a number of the about falconry and the management of hawks 
larger insects, the young are reared almost for the edification of his nobles and the glory 
exclusively on poultry. Small birds up to the of the ‘royal sport’. When William I con- 
size of the bulbul, and well-grown young cjuered Britain, laws were passed making it 
wood-pigeons, form the main supply, with an offence for any but the highest in.the 

an occasional young partridge and plover land to pursue the sport, 

thrown in according to availability, young Different kinds of hawks were assigned to 
ground birds being much more vulnerable various people, according to their station in 
to Sparrow-hawks on pasture-land than life. Tlius, an eagle was assigned to the 
among growing cereals. emperor, and the sparrow-hawk to the priest. 

Many different kinds of birds of prey were and so on. If a jjerson carried a hawk which 
employed in the ancient pastime of falconry, he was not entitled to make use of, he was 
The Sparrow-hawk was much used as a hawk forced to pay a finel 
for boys, because, being one of the most 

difiBcult to train, it afforded the young fal- U.C. Chopra 

A healthy chilci is a happy ch3d 



A concern for health 
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H ey, John,” called somebody from the 
street, “have you finished your 
homework?” 

Fifteen-year-old John Nadu|iparambil 
looked up and turned round. Hi.s dark 
brown exes on his handsome face flashed a 
friendly smile as he recognised the boy on 
the main street of Muttarnbalam as one of 
his be.st friends. 

Shaking his black curl\' hair off his fore¬ 
head. he dropped the book he was reading 
and jumped to his feet. 

“Hey, K.J.” he replied. “What’s up?" 

“Do you want to play cricket?” 

John shook his head. “Today it’s too hot. 
I just can’t think of batting.” 

K.J. Titus shrugged his shoulders. “Okay. 


let’s go for a walk then!” 

John rushed inside the house and shouted 
towards the kitchen: “Ma, I’ll be back in 
an hour.” 

“All right, John,” he heard his mothei 
reply. “Don’t be late.” 

Ht' dashed into the bedroom, threw his 
Iwok on the bed, and fetched his Cocacola 
cap from behind the door. Then pulling the 
peak deep onto his face he was out of the 
house and on the street in a flash. 

Drawing his arm around his friend’s 
shoulder affectionately, he said, "Let’s go 
and call Thomas. What do you say?” 

“Okay, sir. As you please, sir,” Titus 
teased him with a mischievous smile. “You’re 
the leader!” 
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And before John could administer a well 
deserved punch, his friend ducked and 
whizzed down the road. 

Calling him many friendly and not-so- 
friendly names, John chased him right to 
Thomas’s house. 

Thomas Mathew seemed to be expecting 
them. He stood outside at the gate and 
cheered. John, pull up! You 

can still make it.” 

“No, he can’t, he can’t!” cried K.J. who was 
the best runner in their class. “He can’t.” 

’Then he collided intentionally with 
Thomas and pulled him to the ground. 
Breathing hard and perspiring profusely, 
John Nadupparambil flung himself on top of 
tlicm. Ijaughing and shouting, the three 
friends rolled on the grass in front of the 
gate and stopped their playful fight only 
when John sat bolt upright and shouted, 
“Where is my Cocacola cap?” 

“How do I know?” asked K.J. with a blank 
expression, trying hard to suppress a smile, 
one arm behind his back. “T." 

John was up at the same moment, shouting, 
“Return my cap, did you hear? Give it back 
to me or I’ll blow your nose in.” 

John was about to blow his friend’s nose 
in when Thomas tore the Cocacola cap out 
of K.J.’s hand and cried, “I’ve got it! Here 
take it, John.” 

John reached for the cap, dusted it against 
his knee before he put it on. “Don’t touch 
my cap, ever. It’s a present from my rmcle, 
you see.” 

' “All right all right," soothed Thomas 
Mathew. “Now after so much of running, 
let’s go for a walk.” 

“Down to the river, okay?” 

“Okay!” 

Soon they had left the last houses and 
huts of Muttambalam behind. On both sides, 
lustrous green rice fields spread tovt^rds 
palm groves. The hot humid air carried the 
penetrating odour of peat and stagnant 
water. On they marched, whistling gaily and 
had soon reached the Koduvarar river. The 


water was murky and dull, but the wind 
that blew from the jungle across the river 
was cool and refreshing. 

“Hey,” said K.J. suddenly and stopped 
flinging pebbles into the water idly, “leTs go 
across the river. What do you say?” 

“Across the river?” asked John surprised. 
“Over the railway bridge, you mean?” 

“Yes,” answered K.J., his eyes shining 
with excitement. “Let’s go.” 

“That’s a fabulous idea!” cried Thomas 
enthusiastically. “Come on, lot’s go.” And he 
dashed through the grass along the edge of 
the river, eager to reach the embankment 
first. 

“Okay, okay!” cried the others and follow¬ 
ed him, forcing their wav through the 
shrubs and reeds. 

In no time, they reached the old railway 
bridge and climbed up the stone embank¬ 
ment to reach the rails. 

"Come on,” cried K.J. stepping on the 
railway track, imitating a rope dancer about 
to crash down into the circus ring. 

“Help! help!” he cried, tripping and slip¬ 
ping, grimacing furiouslj'. 

Thomas and John laughed. “Come off it, 
K.J., you will fall down.” They took him by 
his shoulder and ordered, “Having been found 
guilty of violating railway rules, you are 
arrested. Into the prison witli you.” 

“But, sir, no, sir,” pleaded K.J. wiping 
imaginary tears; off his e\’es, “I am not guilty. 
Believe me, sir, please. Think of the family; 
eleven children and the ^^^fe ill. I have to 
reach tlie hospital.” 

“Eleven children!” chuckled Thomas 
amused. “Just listen to that, he has gone off 
his head.” 

For a moment, he relaxed the grip around 
K.J.’s shoulder. K.J. tore liimself loose and 
leaped over the wooden sleepers, taking two 
at a time 

“Catch him, catch liim!” cried John and 
dashed after him. But to catch K.J., the best 
sprinter in their class, was next to impossible. 
Huffing and puffing, their head spinning from 
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concentrating on the sleepers, they came to 
the middle of the bridge. Leaning against 
the rusted iron girders of the century old 
bridge, panting hard, they called out to 
KJ. "All right, you win. Wait for us!” 

K.J. turned round and smiled at them, 
pleased that he had proved himself once 
more. Walking bri.skly, the three boys had 
soon left two-thirds of the bridge behind 
them. 

The water of the Koduvarar river gurgled 
beneath them and at the other side of the 
river, the birds seemed to have woken from 
their afternoon siesta. Suddenly, John felt a 
slight tremor run through the track. He 
froze. He felt needles of fear crawl up his 
spine, then spread into his arms and pierce 
his head. 

The train! 

The 5 o’clock train to Quilon was due, 
had cfjme; was there right l>ehirid themi 
P'ear immobilized him, robbed him of speech. 

"The train!” cried John, but his voice wa.s 
no more than a hoarse whisper. 

"Run!” he cried onw* more. “Run! 
Riinnnnnnnnn!” 

The other two boys turned in suq)rise and 
looked at him and then past him at the tiny 
rings of smoke rising behind the distant 
trees. 

"The train!” whi.spered Thomas Mathew. 

At that moment, the shrill whistle of the 
engine tore the stillness of the afternoon. 

"The train!” cried K.J., his voice high 
pitched and shrill. 

“Run!” 

The boys leaped into motion, charging 
forward, shouting all the while, screaming, 
“The train!” The tracks began to hum under 
the weight and speed of the fast approaching 
train. John felt terror rise within himself. He 
suddenly knew that Thomas and he would 
not he able to reach the end of the bridge 
in time. K.J. Titus would; he was already 
metres ahead of him, running with the 
graceful ease of an experienced sprinter, 
taking two sleepers at a time. Thoma.s 
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Mathew followed with uncoordinated jumps 
and leaps, running blindly. Staggering, 
losing his balance, he shrieked, "The train! 
the train! run! help!” 

Behind him John could hear, could practi¬ 
cally feel the engine’s roar nearer and nearer. 
Panic threatened to overtake liim. Concen¬ 
trating painfully on the sleepers he dashed 
foi'ward. Oh god, oh god, he wouldn’t make 
it! From the corner of his eyes he scanned 
the low arched railing, gazed down into the 
turbulent water, and shivered. Then he 
noticed the small platform iimning along 
the outer side of the steel and iron railing 
of the bridge. It was too narrow for a mail 
to walk but he could tiy to stand on it. 
clinging to the girders. He slid through 
the opening and clung to a girder 
like a drowning person to a straw. He didn’t 
dare look behind, nor down into the deep 
gurgling waters. He held on to the girder 
never to let it go. 

“Ah! Ahhhhhhh!” 

The cry of agony that shattered the eve¬ 
ning air was followed by a .shriek. "John! 
Joooooohn!” 

The cry for help pierced the air, pierced 
John Nadupparambil’s heart. He heaved 
himself up and leaned over the girder far 
enough to scan the track right down to the 
end of the bridge. And there, not more tliaii 
fiftet'n metres away from him, lay Thomas 
Mathew, face down on the sleeper.s. 

Wily wasn’t he getting up? 

“Get up, Thomas!” .shouted John alarmed. 
“Get up! What are you doing?” 

Thomas Mathew did not answer, his body 
was twisting with pain. Then he tried to rise. 
He pushed himself up on to his hands, but 
an intense pain seemed to force him down. 

“Thomas! Thomas!” screamed John. “Get 
up! Run, run! The train is coming.’' 

Thomas Mathew let out another shriek, 
the shriek of a person facing death, a shriek 
so terrified and inhuman that it shook John 
to the core of his being. Then, without 
realising what he did, he climbed over the 



girder, was on the track, and began to run. 
He ran instinctively without looking where 
he stepped, pushing forward, charging to¬ 
wards the figure a few metres in front of 
him. Apart from his own heart beat hammer¬ 
ing inside his head, he heard nothing, not 
even the repeated whistle of the train ap¬ 
proaching the bridge. It seemed to him more 
than eternity till he reached his friend. He 
pulled him up by tlie shoulders and looked 
into the white face, twisting with agony 
“Thomas, Thomas!” he whispered. 


"My leg, my leg!” moaned the boy and 
shut his eyes, as pain seemed to overwhelm 
him. John’s hand flew to his friend’s leg. He 
noticed Thomas’s left foot had got stuck 
between two sleepers. Slowly, to avoid 
causing his friend too much pain, he jerked 
the foot free. Tliomas Mathew continued to 
scream h) sterical]y, not so much out of pain, 
as of fright. Clinging to John’s shoulder, 
hiding hist face in the pit of his neck, he cried 
over and over again. “The train! the train! 
It’s coming!” 








The train was coining; it steamed on to 
the bridge with full speed. For a split second, 
John stared at the black engine. Never in 
his life had he seen or experienced anything 
more frightening than now, imprisoned 
between steel bars, approached by a steam¬ 
ing mechanical fury, destined to be 
overrun, destined to die. 

No, John gritted liis teeth. He jumped to 
his feet and pulled his friend with him. But 
after the first step Thomas stumbled again, 
screaming, “I can’t run! My foot, my footl 
John, John ....!” 

"Jump on my back,” cried John. “Jump 
on my back.” He squatted down with his 
back towards his friend. He felt for his legs 
and the moment he held them, he gripped 
them tight around his waist. “Hold on to 
me,” he shouted and pushed himself off the 
ground. For a moment he thought the weight 
of his friend would crush him down. He 
swayed, thought he would fall, but found 
his balance. Off he set, staggering and reel¬ 
ing, his eyes fixed on the sleepers, the 
sleepers. 

Thomas Mathew clung to him, his arms 
and legs locked round John’s shoulder and 
waist. He was too petrified to cry. And John 
ran on, staggering under the weight, his 
legs threatening to give way. But he gritted 
his teeth and surged on, desperately, hoping 
that he would reach the end of the bridge 
before the train. His eyes turned blank with 
the superhuman efiEort of carrying himself and 
his friend to safety. But the end of the bridge 
seemed far away, the distance between him 
and the other side of the river did not seem 
to reduce, it just didn’t. Behind him he heard 
the engine .steam and fume, like an infuria¬ 
ted monster, heard the brakes bite into the 
wheels sending tremors down the rails. 
Clasping Thomas’s legs, he tried to accelerate 
his tempo, but couldn’t. It was as if he was 
running on the spot, as if the end of the 
bridge edged away metre by metre, edged 
out of his reach, John Nadupparambil spur¬ 
red on, desperately, mechanically, drained 


of all emotion. 

The track trembled and shivered under 
the weight of the on-coming train. The angry 
sound of the whistle seemed to drill itself 
through his heart and the ear shattering 
screech of the blocked wheels scraping over 
the rails threatened to rob him of his senses. 

John didn’t look back. He didn’t look any¬ 
where but at the sleepers he was treading, 
forward, forward, like a robot, like a 
machine, onwards, onwards. 

John felt his friend’s arms tighten 
round his neck, felt him claw at his shoulder 
in terror and despair. He also felt his legs 
go wooden. 

Was he stdl running? 

Did he move? 

Panting, gasping for breath, he lifted his 
eyes off the sleepers for a second. There, he 
had almost reached the end of the bridge. 
He could make it, would make iti 

Gatliering every ounce of strength left, he 
pushed forward, stumbled, tripped and with 
superhuman effort found his balance again. 
Now only five metres, five long never-ending 

metres, four, three. There was K.J. 

shouting, dashing towards him holding out 
his arms. 

“John, John! Quick, JohnlH” 

John staggered on and felt his cap fly off. 
“The cap, the cap!” 

He didn’t falter for a minute, but took the 
last three steps and dropped into the arms 
of his friend. Together they fell, rolled over, 
covering their heads protectively with their 
arms. At the same instant, not more than two 
metres away from them, the evening mail to 
Quilon screeched and came to a halt. 

John Nadupparambil was unable to lift 
his head. For a long time, the three boys lay 
motionless on the ground. No one moved, 
no one spoke. Then, slowly, with great effort, 
John raised his head and looked at the track 
and gazed at the remains of his Cocacola 
cap, crushed beyond recognition. 

Sigrun Srivastava 
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T he recently concluded India-England 
cricket series had aroused considerable 
interest. This was largely because of the 
previous series between the two countries in 
India last winter. 

The home series, of course, was won by 
India. That series was a subject of much dis¬ 
cussion because, out of the six Tests, only 
one was decided — tlie one played at Bom¬ 
bay. In the series, the wickets were prepared 
in such a way that it was difficult to get a re¬ 
sult. Hence, five of the six matches were 
drawn much to the disappointment of the 
English team. 

That’s why Ian Botham, stung by the de¬ 
feat in India, warned that things would be 
diflFerent for Indians when they toured Eng¬ 
land in June 1982. 

His words nearly proved prophetic, judging 
by the result of the first Test at Lord's. India’s 
earlier matches with the coimties had also 
given an indication of the state of things, es¬ 
pecially when the rival teams managed to 
pile up big scores. While the Indian bats¬ 
men justified their selection, it was the bowl¬ 
ing department which proved weak. 

Incidentally, barring the match against 


England opener, Chris Tavare, is howled by 
Kapil Dev. on the first day of the Third Test. 

Hamp.shire, India could not register a single 
win. The matches against Yorkshire, Warwick¬ 
shire, Kent, and Nottinghamshire were drawn. 

These matches, however, proved that the 
Indian batting line-up was not weak. The 
chink in the armoiu lay in the bowling, Bar- 
ring Hampshire, in none of the other matches 
could the Indians get the other side all out. 
This lack of penetration in the bowUng went 
against them in the Tests also. 

The first two Tests have made one thing 
clear — that Indians are no pushovers. What 
had actually clicked in the Tests with the 
MCC was the batting. And why not, since 
the present Indian team is perhaps the 
strongest batting side to tour England in the 
last few years? 

Of course, tlie dismal failure of the bats¬ 
men in the first innings in the Lord’s Test 
did allow for misgivings. But this was more 
than made up in the second innings when the 
batsmen, especially Vengsarkar and Kapil 
Dev as also Sunil Gavaskar, stood firm. That 
they could not prevent the MCC team from 
carving a win for itself is a different question. 
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For that, one has to take into consideration 
Bob Willis, Ian Botham and Derek Randall. 
While Willis and Botham laid bare the Indian 
batting, Randall capitalised on the weakness 
in the bowling. 

No doubt, the Indians failed to get the 
English team out when they were in trouble. 
In fact, it was ridiculous that the English 
team was allowed to pile up 433 after being 
six dowir for 166. This was merely because 
the Indian side did not have the bowling for 
the oc“casion. 

That the English side was allowed to oome 
hack into tlie game after losing tlie first six 
wickets for a low score is a clear indication 
of the bite which the Indian bowling lacked. 
Barring Kapil Dev, it had nothing much of 
substanc'c to offer. Dilip Doshi, Ravi Shastri. 
and Madan Lai could not make any impres¬ 
sion at all. On hindsight, it would perhaps 
have been wiser for Gavaskar to include a 
third seamcr in the team. 

But whatever one may say about the 
chinks in the bowling, the Indian team did 
cover itself with glory in the first Test when 


it had been written off by all and sundry. 
The fightback by Dilip Vengsarkax and Kapil 
Dev in the second innings did help in keep¬ 
ing the interests of the enthusiasts alive in 
the serit^s. 

The entertaining and artistic game played 
by Kapil and Vengsarkar respectively, gave 
an indication of the things to come in the 
remaining matches. Vengsarkar recorded his 
second century at Lord’s, a batsman’s dream, 
playing in his forceful, elegant manner. 
Kapil, on the other hand, played as only 
he can. A dazzling 89 in the second innings 
studded with fours and sixes, he came baeJt 
into the attack by bagging three of the Eng¬ 
lish wickets in the second innings. No won¬ 
der he won the ‘Man of the Match' award, 
while England won the Test. 

India kept up its good perfonnance with 
tlie bat in the second Test at Old Trafford 
also. After allowing the English team to run 
up a score of 400 plus, it came back into the 
gair>c with a forceful 379 for 8, though not 
without giving some anxious moments. 

The washed-out match again exposed the 


Kapil Dev pets a reprieve from first slip in the process of his hard-hitting 
innings of 9 , in the Third Test. 





Kapil Dev 


weakness of the Indian bowling. In fact, it 
was a rejx'at performance, witli six English 
wickets falling for under 150 in the first in¬ 
nings. But, after that, there was no let up 
from the Eugli.sh side, especially with Ian 
Botham on the rampage. Partnering Geofl 
Miller, anotlier all-rounder, Botliam helped 
his side reach the 400 majk. In tlic process, 
lie Jiammered a centuiy as only he can. He 
was severe on the spinners, Doshi and Shas 
tri, who were hit all over the place. But the 
worst to suffer was the new Test cap. Sum 
Navak. 

The Bombay all-rounder just kept on feed¬ 
ing Botham with short pitched deliveiies. 
And Botham is definitely not the batsman to 
ignore such scoring opportunities. It was, 
'therefore, diffieult to understand why Sunil 
Gavaskar persisted with Nayak who was 
giving away runs by the dozens. To add to 
their misery, Geoff Miller, no great batsman 
by any means, kept the Indian bowlers at 
bay for a long time. He added 9S runs 
before he was out. 

When the Indian team went in to bat, 
there was the usual apprehension, especially 
as Ravi Shastri was going as an opener for 
the first time. And the fears were justified. 
Shastri was back in the pavilion without 


showing liis newly acquired temperament as 
an opener. This was not all. Before the day 
was over, India had lost three batsmen, in¬ 
cluding Gavaskar and Vengsarkar, for a pal¬ 
try 35. And fears of a collapse were difficult 
to ward off, especially when Viswanath, 
Yashpal and Sandeep, the middle order bats¬ 
men. had not been among the runs of late. 
But luckily Viswanath and Kirmani, the 
night watchman, kept up the scoring adding 
a fifty each to their side. 

The liighlight of the match, however, was 
Sandeep Patil’s batting along with Kapil 
Dev’s. Once the two got together, there^ 
was no looking back for India. Kapil made 
hi:; now customary fifty. But for Sandeep, 
who began in a hurry, it was an opportunity 
to regain his confidence. In fact, it may well 
have been his last Te.st had he failed. 
Luckily for liiin, he clicked and how! 

For tho.se who watched him on TV, it 
was a delightful exhibition of strokeplay. 
The English bowlers were treated with the 
contempt they deserved. After all. their bowl¬ 
ing. too, is weak. In fact, in one over from 
Bob Willis, Sandeep scored 24 runs — a vir¬ 
tual record aud the like of which will be 
difficult to be repeated by others. And, mind 
you, Willis was bowling at his fastest. No 

(Turn over to page 47) 

Vengsarkar 
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D uring the 1971 Indo-Pakistan war, 
many fierce battles were fought in the 
North-Eastern and Western sectors where 
the two countries had contiguous borders. 

On Decembeij 16, 1971, 17 Poona Horse, a 
tank squadron, received information that 
three regiments of Pakistani Patton tanks 
had mounted an imprecedented offensive in 
Jarpal area of Shakargarh sector on the 
Western Front. Major Amarjeet Bal of the 
Poona Horse, with a company of two troops 
of ‘B’ squadron and three grenadiers defend¬ 
ing India’s pivotal position at Jarpal, was 
subjected to a determined attack by a whole 
Pakistani regiment. Outnumbered 3 to 1 and 
pushed into a tight comer, the Indian squa¬ 
dron commander radioed for reinforcements. 

Second Lieutenant Arun Khetarpal, also of 
17 Poona Horse, stationed at Sarabchak, in- 
tercopted this S.O.S. Being closest to ‘B’ 
squadron’s position, he immediately set off 
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with his troop to help repulse the attack. 
His tanks were followed by those of Captain 
Malhotra and Lieutenant Avtar Singh Alawat. 

Rolling out in close formation, with 2nd 
Lieut. Klietarpal and Lieut. Alawat scouting 
in front, they came under heavy fire from re¬ 
coilless guns concealed in enemy bunkers. 
'The absence of any natural camouflage made 
stopping a suicidal proposition. Besides, time 
was at a premium; unless reinforcements 
reached Major Bal in time, a critical situation 
could develop. But with such incessant en¬ 
emy fire, subsequent squadrons would never 
reach Jarpal. Slowing down to a crawl, Arun 
tried to ascertain the enemy’s position. On 
seeing rapid orange flashes 450 metres east, 
he swung sharply to the right and, together 
Avith his troop, literally charged head on to¬ 
wards the enemy bunkers, his guns blazing 
death. 

Disregarding the anti-tank gxms and enemy 






mortar from the bridgehead over the Basan- 
tar river, the ‘cavahers’ bashed on and over¬ 
ran these outposts shortly. Jumping out of 
his cupola, 2nd Lieut. Kbetarpal at pistol 
point ordcjred the dazed crew of these re¬ 
coilless guns to mount his tanks. Securing the 
prisoners to their turrets, the squadron sped 
on to join Majoi Bal, purging the area of 
stra\ insurgents. 

In the confusion that followed tliis fierce 
enc-ounter, the) overshot Maj. Bal's position 
at Jarpal. Seeing reinforcements arrive in 
suc-h vast numbers, the enemy, already de¬ 
moralised by the initial probing attack, 
began retreating. 

Kbetarpal, breaking awav from the group, 
went charging after a lone Patton tank on his 
left, which was desperattdv zig-zagging in a 
bid to escape, (hatching up with tlie Pakis¬ 
tani tank, Arun shot it to smitliercens, and 
immediatc'lv set after another which also he 
blew up. Having legrouped, their next task 
was to clear the enemy strongholds, pushing 
them back to the border. Arun and Naib 
Risaldar Sagat Singh were to lead one flank, 
with the latter acting as cover. Ihe other 
flank wa.s under the coin[nand of Captain 
Malhotra and Lieut. Alawat. 

d'heN edged forward cautiousb. c\ es peel¬ 
ed for snipers. Everything was remarkably 
peaceful save lor sonu' sporadic firing in the 
distance. Presently there arose' a rumble.... 
Lieut. Alawat was the first to notice it—a 
thick cloud of dust on the horizon. What was 
it? Arun peered through liis binoculars. Good 
god! All three regiments of the enemy’s 13 
Lancers were retuming to launch a c“ounter 
attack. 

Ordering his troops to form a .straight bar¬ 
ricade with their tanks, Amn and Sagat 
Singh geared up and moved from behind 
them in .single file with Sagat Singh in th? 
lead. Thus, hidden from their adversary, the” 
crept on. Two himdred metres from the en¬ 
emy lines, Amn and Sagat cuine out into the 


open, split up, and rushed upon 13 Lancers’s 
left flank, taking them completely by sur¬ 
prise. Once their ranks Irad been disturbed, 
it was an easy task picking oft the outer tanks. 
In the course of this close encounter, Sagat 
Singh was fatally hit. Seeing Arun all by 
himself, Capt. MaUiotra and Lieut. Alawat 
rushed to his aid. Together tlie\ drove into 
the thick of battle and were soon entrap¬ 
ped by the Pakistanis from all three sides. 
Behind tht'm were the enem\- lines. Since no 
help could possibly reach them, it was now 
a question of do or die. 

Positioning themselves back to back, they 
formed a deadly triangle, ready to blast their 
wa} out of the ‘Chakraxyuh’. Thereafter, a 
fierce battle ensued with niaciiinc guns rata- 
tatting and cannons booming. 'The air was 
thick with acrid smoke. Such was the intensity 
of this close battle that within the first two 
minutes, six out of the fourteen enemy tanks 
w'ere blown up. Just as the trio knocked out 
the seventh tank, Alawat w'as hit and his 
Centurion went up in flames. Capt. Malhotra 
immediately swung to port, taking control of 
the entire right flank, while Arun was manag¬ 
ing the left. With tenacity and sheer guts, 
tliese two soldiers put the seven remaining 
Pakistani tanks to flight. 

Their fonnations in complete disarray, the 
Patton tanks .scurried awa\ to a safe distance. 
Stopping under a lone tree, four tanks began 
taking ‘pot shots’ at our Camturions. The 
eneni) was out of range, and so our boys 
decided to conserve their fire. Tliinking the 
Indians had run out of ammunition, the 
Pakistanis began forming a phalanx and ad¬ 
vanced cautiously. Realizing that their vehi- 
clcs would not stand another pounding at 
close range, Arun decided to divert the ell- 
cunt’s attention and bring them svithin firing 
range of our troops positioned less than a 
mile. ca.st of jarpal. He, therefore, cut right 
across tlieir path and apparently made for 
Sarabchak. 
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Tlje enemy fell for it. “A retreat.get 

him!’ barked their commander. Immediately, 
four tanks broke away from the phalanx and 
began tailing Arun, who was still out of 
I'ange. 

Barely 80 metres from the Indian lines, 
Arun Khetarpal suddenly ordered his driver 
to spin around and charge back at the tanks. 
“F-l-K-E!” he yelled. The^' were taken un¬ 
awares. “What! So that wasn't a retreat?” 
Too late. Other Indian tanks now closed in 
under Arun’s directions and made short work 
of their outmanoeuvred Pattons. “Brilliant 
...Nalhn. . .terrific!” Arun congratulated his 
gunner. “Nand Singh, 275 left. . . .those three 
tanks there, let’s get ’em.... they are tlie last 
of the lot.... ’ 

C’aptain Malhotra w'as puzzled by AruiTs 
ac-t. “What’s wrong with him?” he wondered. 
Casually looking down to an 8 o’clock posi¬ 
tion, he was dumbstruck. There was 2nd 
Lieut. Khetarpal diasing three Patton tanks 
with one on his trail and that, too, within 
firing range?. Captain Malhotra rushed to in¬ 
tercept this last tank ordering his gmmer to 
aim for its turret and engine. Coming witli- 
iii firing range, tlie guimer pressed the fir¬ 
ing button. No reaclion. He pressed again. 
The big gun was silent. “Sir!” he yelled, try¬ 
ing to press the button again. “The gun is 
jammed. . . .it is not firing. ...” Captain Mal¬ 
hotra wincc'd. “Oh god!” he muttered. “Oh 
god! Arun.... Sonny.... it’s all up to you now 
. . .it’s all upto you. ...” 

Hearing a rumbling sound behind, Arun 
turned in his cupola. He was staring down 
the barrel of a Patton tank. “Hain!” he ex¬ 
claimed. “From wh. . .where. .. .Nathu, turn 
the turret. . full! ! Barrel straight...” But be¬ 
fore Nathu could react, a bright orange flash 
detached itself from the Patton tank and 
Arun’s tank shuddered violently. A direct hit. 
Shaking his head to get rid of the singing 
sensation in his ears, Arun looked down to 
ascertain the damage done. There was another 



flash from the tank behind, and Arun notic¬ 
ed longues of flame rising from his engine. 
Hit again. “Sir! Sir!” his gunner yelled. “My 
cupola has burst open and the observer is 
hurt.” Biting his lower lip, Arun repli¬ 

ed in his characteristically calm voice, 
“Never mind, Nathu. . . .never mind. .. .can 
you move. . . good. . . back and to the left... 
timret is already turned.... good show.... 
F-I-R-E!” In the next instant, he had destroy¬ 
ed yet another enemy tank. 

Seeing the tank burning. Captain Malhotra 
ordered its crew to evacuate. Armi realized 
that liis commander’s tank was non-opera- 
tional, and that the enemy was still pursuing 
the attack. He, therefore, chose to disregard 
tliose orders. Veiy calmly and very delibera¬ 
tely, he started shooting up the tluree tanks 
in front of him. Having incapacitated two, he 
turned to tackle the last one, carrying Major 
Nasir, Squadron Commander of 13 Lancers. 

Both parties moved closer. Finally, they 
were eyeball to eyeball standing 75 metres 
apart. It was really a case of one getting the 
other. Lowering himself in the burning cupo¬ 
la, Arun Khetarpal yelled “F-I-R-E!” but the 
Pakistan commander was already prepared 
and so got the first shot. His shells blew up 
Arun’s turret, grievously injuring the driver 
and the gimner, besides Arun. The Indian 

{Turn to page 53) 
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"THIS AGENDA FOR THE NATION 
has been dovetailed into the overall plan of 
development. It pinpoints areas of special 
thrust which will show immediately tangi¬ 
ble results for various segments." 

SuccBSsful Implementation Needs 
Co-operation of Every Citizen 


LET EACH ONE PLAY FOR THE TEAM 

"This programme is for each one of you. 
and for this nation which is ours to serve, 
to cherish and to build. I seek your whole¬ 
hearted cooperation in making the prog¬ 
ramme a success " 

—Prime Minister 
Smt. Indira Gandhi 


I 36th Year of Independence—Year of the 9th Asian Games. I 
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V ICKY KAPOOR, twelve years but intelli¬ 
gent bevond his age, possessed a unique 
gift. In fact, it had come to him one morn¬ 
ing as naturally as, say, sneezing, or sliding 
down the banisters. He discovered that he 
was able to ‘throw’ his voice. Ventriloquism, 
or the art of speaking so as to make it seem 
the voice is coming from a different source, 
is usually an acquired skill; but Vicky found 
he was a natural ventriloc^uist. He was 
dedighted. He was good at mimicry. And 
now this....it held unending possibilities. 
His first instinct was to rush downstairs and 
tell his parents and elder brother and sister 
what he had discovered. He checked him¬ 
self, as he thought he coxild have a lot of fun 
if nobody was aware of his new ability. He 
chuckled to himself at the prospect. 

English Grammar, Vicky thought later 
that day at school, was the most boring sub¬ 
ject in the world. It was two-thirty in the 
afternoon, and the rest of the class was as 
bored and uninterested in the subject as he 
himself. Mr. Bhonsle, their English teacher, 
droned on and on about adjectives quahfy- 
ing nouns and adverbs qualifying verbs, and 
the students found their eyelids drooping. 
Even Mr. Bhonsle’s head seemed to be nod¬ 
ding. Vickv then decided, the class needed 


some livening up. 

A sudden bark somewhere near Mr. 
Bhonsle’s feet made him shoot up from his 
chair, his nose (piivering agitatedly, his 
spi'ctacles dislodged from their ]5erch. He 
looked around wildly, for poor Bhonsle was 
afraid of dogs. However, he could see no 
dog around, and there were only rows of 
genuinely puzzled faces of schoolboys. 
Evcr\one looked round, equally bewildered. 
They had distinctly heard a dog bark — a 
dcc'p, somewhat threatening bark. There it 
was again! But where was the dog? The 
boys stood up, craning their necks to see if 
there really was a dog around. A buzz of 
voices broke out, and Mr. Bhonsle knew that 
in another minute he would not be able to 
control the class. 

“Sit down! Sit down!” he shouted, waving 
his arms about. “If any of you boys are 
playing the fool.” 

A deep, braying sound, followed by a sharp 
yapping, drowned the rest of his words. 
Delighted at the distraction, the boys clam¬ 
bered over their de.sks, yelling at each other 
excitedly in their efiForts to locate the source 
of the sound. There it was again — the 
braying! Bhonsle gave up and fled from the 
room, dropping his books behind him. 
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Vicky, joining in energetically with the 
others, smiled to himself. His first experi¬ 
ment had certainly been a success. 

That evening, when the whole family was 
at the dinner table, Vicky’s elder sister, Sheila, 
looked up from the magazine she was flip¬ 
ping through with an exclamation. “Oh! Look 
at this! For a moment I thought it was Vicky!” 

The others took the magazine from her, 
crowding around the photograph curiously. 
It was that of a famous film star, in the city 
for a brief holiday, along with his wife and 
son. The boy was the image of Vicky. The 
two looked the same age, had the same 
hairstyle. It was really amazing. 

“Well, each of us is supposed to have his 
or her double in this world,” announced 
Prakash, Vicky’s elder brother. A college 
student, he fancied himself to be an authority 


on little-known facts. However, the fact that 
the film actor’s son and Vicky looked like 
twins nobody could deny. However, it left 
Vicky with a slightly uneasy feeling, for 
some odd reason. 

The next day, something happened and it 
only added to Vicky’s uneasiness. As he and 
his friend, Ashok, were walking towards the 
bus-stop on their way home from school, 
A.shok laughingly told him, “Guess what? At 
the sweets shop we had gone after lunch, 
while you were away looking for comics, a 
man came up to rne and asked me who you 
were. I didn’t know why, but I decided'to 
have a little fun.” Ashok chuckled to himself. 
“I told him you are the son of a very famous 
person, and your identity has to be kept a 
secret. Hce, hee! Who knows, he may ask 
you for an autograph tomorrow!” 




Vicky laughed along with Ashok, but he 
was uneasy. Somehow, he could not help 
suspecting that the incident had something 
to do with the photograph in the magazine. 
So what? he told himself. What was there 
to be worried about? All the same, he just 
could not get rid of the feeling that he was 
being watched. 

Came Sunday, and there wasn’t anything 
much to do. Vicky and another friend, 
Sanjay, who lived a few blocks away, decided 
to go for a movie — a cowboy film. The two 
of tliem set off in good time, after a leisurely 
lunch. They were in high spirits. They 
thoroughly' enjoyed the film, ajid discussed 
it enthusiastically on their way back. As it 



was not yet dark, they were reluctant to get 
back home. They went into a nearby ice¬ 
cream parlour. The thought of having to 
study for their Physics test the next day was 
not at all appealing, and so they wanted to 
put it off for as long as they could. 

The ice-cream was certainly delicious, and 
neither Vicky nor Sanjay could think of any¬ 
thing else at that moment. Suddenly, Vicky 
noticed it was getting dark. “Hey, Sanjay, 
huiT) up. Don’t forget the test tomorrow." 

Grumbling good-naturedly, Sanjay follow¬ 
ed Vicky out. As they neared the colony 
where he lived, Sanjay took a turn towards 
his house, while Vicky walked straight on. 

“Bye!" they called to each other. “Don’t 
study too hard.” 

Vicky walked on (quickly. There were 
very few people about — hardb' anv, in fact 
— now that it was dark, and the streets were 
singularly ill-lit. He began to feel slightly 
uncomfortable, though he had walked this 
street so many times before. He quickened 
his steps, his head down against the wind 
which had by then sprung up. He stepped 
off the pavement to cross to the other side 
of the road, when a small white car suddenlv 

j 

drew up in front of him. To the startled 
boy, it seemed the car had materialised out 
of thin air. He had not seen it approaching 
him. A man put out his head and asked 
him, politely enough, “Can you direct us to 
Parker Hoad?” 

As Vicky stopped to answer, the car door 
shot open and he suddenly felt himself held 
in a vice-like grip, while something moist 
and sickly-sweet smelling was clamped over 
his face. He struggled feebly for a few 
seconds, registering vaguely in his mind that 
he had been bundled into the car, and then 
everything went blank. The car sped off 
into the night. The two-minute operation 
went unobserved. 


Rita Maitra 


{To be concluded) 
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wonder, Patil got the well deserved ‘Man of 
the Match’ award. 

The two Tests had proved that the Indian 
middle order was becoming reliable. The 
performance of the batsmen so far was en¬ 
couraging. And interestingly enough, the 
Indian team is stronger by all accounts, bar¬ 
ring its fallibility. 

The third Test confirmed what had only 
been expected. Even though England went 
on to pile up a huge score (594), the Indian 
batting did not cave in. But, then, India’s 
strength in batting had surfaced right from 
the first Test. The fightback in the second 
innings of the first Test, the rearguard action 
in the one at Old Trafford, and finally at 
Oval, all proved that our batting was strong 
both in practice and on paper. 

Admittedly, after two days of leather hunt 
and aching sinews, nobody' would have 
blamed India for collapsing. After all, the 
score put up bv England was (|uite awesome. 
Besides, Sunil Gavaskar was out of the 
match having fractured his ankle while 
fielding. 

This did not deter the Indians, who man¬ 
aged to save the follow on quite gracefully, 
though not without giving some anxious 
moments to the fans. Barring Vengsarkar, 
all the leading Indian batsmen came good at 
the right moment, with each chipping in 
his bit. But once again the thunder was 
stolen by Sandeep Patil and Kapil Dev, who 
confirmed their batting skill. Kapil, unfor¬ 
tunately, missed his centun’ by 3 runs. 

Interestingly enough, Ravi Shastri, the 
make-shift opener, also clicked, chipping in 
with a score of over 50. Viswanath, of course, 
was reliable as ever. 

The match ultimately ended in a drav/, 
even though England tried its bit to run 
through the Indian batting line-up in the 
second innings for a short while. Luckily 
for India, it had the reliable Viswanath at 


the helm. It was his competently compiled 
75 which helped in stemming what would 
have been a near collapse after India lost 
three quick wickets. England had made a 
quick 192 in the second innings, leaving 
India some 330 runs to make in about 40 
overs. 

While England ultimately won the three- 
match series, it must be noted that it was 
not the better side b\’ anv means. Of course, 
there were outstanding individual perfor¬ 
mances from Ian Botham, who went on to 
compile a centurj’ and a double centur)'^ in 
the second and third Test matches, as also 
Bob Willis. But in the entire side, these two 
alone stt>od out. India, on the other hand, 
had a batting talent w^hich overshadowed 
England in performance. \\diere it failed 
w’as in the bowling department. The bowl¬ 
ing lacked bite and penetration. Otherwise, 
it would not have been possible for England 
to pile up huge scores after losing three-four 
(juick wickets. This pattern was repeated in 
all the three Te.sts. 

Here, it would be worthwhile to wonder 
how England would have fared had it batted 
under pressure. In other words, if India 
had batted first and piled up the runs, 
would it have been possible for England to 
withstand the pressure? Well, England’s 
perfonmance so far does not indicate that 
it would have faced the task with ease. 
After all, its batting line up was still weak, 
barring Botham. In the bowling department 
also, it relied on Botham and Willis. 

In passing, one feels that England will 
have a tough time against Pakistan which 
it is scheduled to play now. Abdul Qadir, 
the Paki.stani leg spinner, is already reaping 
a rich harvest of wickets, judging by the 
performance of the team in countv matches. 
And a genuine leg .spinner England has not 
faced for quite some time. Besides, Pakistan 
has the batting line up to dwarf England. 
Their bowling is also pretty good. 

T. Sharma 
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ING BALASIMHA was very fond 
of the company of learned men. 
He liked to be surrounded by scho¬ 
lars. Adityacharya was one of them. 
This Brahmin scholar had a treasure- 
house of .stories, of great kings and 
wise men many of whom had all given 
up a life of luxury and pleasure to attain 
peace and salvation. The king loved to 
listen to such stories. The more he 
heard them, the more he wanted to he 
like one of them. He too yearned for 
solace and salvation. 

One day, the king confided in Adit¬ 
yacharya, “0 Learned one, you have told 
me the tales of so many great men. 


Now, I too want to discard this life of 
luxury and attain salvation. But, how¬ 
ever much 1 think of it, 1 can’t find 
a way to set aside this easy life and 
become great. I want you, Adityachar¬ 
ya, to find a solution. And if you fail to 
do so within a month, remember you’ll 
be severely dealt with.” 

Adityacharya was surprised, as the 
king had never been so harsh to him. 
Whatever that be, how was he going 
to solve the king’s problem? The learn¬ 
ed brahmin pored over all sorts of 
treatises, and consulted several of his 
friends, but none could give him the 
correct advice. The more he thought of 




the consequences if he failed to satisfy 
the king, the more miserable he became. 

Now, his young daughter had been 
noticing the change that came over her 
father for some days. One day, she ask¬ 
ed him what was troubling him. Adit- 
yacharya told her of the king’s com¬ 
mand; he didn’t have the heart to tell 
her that he might be banished from the 
country or might even have to face 
death. 


The girl fell silent and thought deep¬ 
ly, After some time, she looked up and 
said, “Don’t worry, father. You must 
take me to the court when you go there 
tomorrow. T think I can solve the pro¬ 
blem for you.” 

Adityacharya was suiprised how his 
daughter had become so clever as to 
think of a solution that had eluded him 
as well as others. Anyway, he agieed to 
her request. 

The next day, they both made their 
way to the court early. At the usual 
time, the king arrived and asked Adit¬ 
yacharya to tell him \^et another story 
of a great man. As he listened atten¬ 
tively to Adityacharya, there came a 
piercing scream. “Free me! Please free 




me! 

Everyone in the court was startled, 
and looked in the direction from where 
the scream had come. Aditvacharya 
was shocked to see his daughter tied 
to a pillar with a rope. The king, order¬ 
ed her to be untied and she was freed 
in ho time. 


The story he was listening to from 
Adityacharya had reached an interest¬ 
ing stage and so the king fm-got the in¬ 
cident the next moment and timned to 
the brahmin, indicating that he should 
continue with his narration. 

The court had hardly settled down 
to listen to Aditvacharya when the 


girl’s scream was heard once again. 
“Free me! Please free me!” 

The king was annoyed by the in¬ 
terruption. lie rose from his seat and 
walked towards the girl. He became 
more angry when he saw that she had 
put her anns round the pillar and was 
no more tied with a rope. 

“You arc a fool!” he shouted at her. 
“You were freed once, and you have 
merely put your aims round the pillar. 
Who will run to your help?” 

Silence reigned in the court for a 
moment. It was now broken by tink* 
ling laughter from the girl. She bravely 
stood before the king and said, “If I 
am a fool. Your Majest), so are you!” 

The poor brahmin nearK fainted with 
fright. ‘Will the king ever forgive my 
cliild?’ he wondered. 

The courtiers held their breath. 
‘W^iat’ll happen tt) the girl?’ asked each 
one of them to himself and looked at 
others for an answer. 

The king, puiple with rage, thmid- 
ered: “You impudent girl! Explain your 
conduct, or else >()u shall pay for it!” 

The girl appeared unperturbed. She 
bowed low, and said, “Your Majesty', 
you’re fond of luxuries and cling on to 
your world!) life b\ Nour own choice. 
And if you ^^'ant to renounce that life, 
who can prevent you from doing it? 
Just as )ou cannot separate me from 
this pillar if I want to cling to it, simi¬ 
larly. how can my father lead you to 
salvation if you cannot give up this life 
of ease?” 

King Balasimha was quick to realise 
his folly. He admired the little girl’s 
wisdom and bestowed on her lavish 
gifts. The courtiers were overjoyed at 
the king’s generosity. Adityacharya 
heaved a great sigh of relief. 

Lakshmi Bantwal 
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L ast month I gave an illustration of 
the application (if the “Conjurer’s 
Choice” principle. I now present an¬ 
other example. 

The trick consists of mysteriously 
anticipating (and predicting) a specta¬ 
tor’s ultimate choice of a card after a 
series of eliminations. A sample given 
below will give learners a clear idea 
how to do it, and they will be able to 
perfoiTTi accordingly. 

The magician looks through a pack 
of playing cards very thoughtfully, 
after which he selects a card and puts 
it into a spectator’s Before 

selecting the card, he puts several 
cpiestions to the spectator and carefully 
notes the answers he gives, pretending 
that these answers are very helj^ful to 
him in this particular trick. (Of course, 
all this is mere play-acting. It is only 
the answers that the spectator gives to 
the questions put to him after the 
selection of the card that are important 
to the magician.) The card is the KING 
OF DIAMONDS. 

The magician takes a sheet of paper 
and a pencil to write out the spectator s 
answers in black and white for record, 
to prevent anv error or dispute. As he 
has selected (i.e., predicted) the KING 
OF DIAMONDS, he will put his ques¬ 
tions and use (or interpret) the .specta¬ 
tor’s answers in such a manner that, 
after the prcK'ess of elimination, he 
will finally arrive at the KING OF 


DIAMONDS. The questions and ans¬ 
wers must pnK-eed at such a si>eed that 
nobody will have the time to notice 
the clever way in which the magician 
interprets the spectator’s answers to 
suit his (the magician’s) purpose! 

The magician takes two red caj'ds 
(one of each suit: Hearts and Diamonds) 
and two black cards (one of each suit; 
Clubs and Spades). He holds these 
cards before the s^iectator, showing 
him their faces, and says: “The cards 
arc of two colours. Name one.’ (He 
puts an accent on the words Two and 
Name.) 

If the s]3ectator says “RED”, the ma¬ 
gician writes RED on his sheet of pa- 
X)er, because RED suits his purpose (as 
he has predicted a Diamonds card). 
But if the .spectator names BLACK, 
the magician says, after throwing down 
the black cards and retaining the red 
ones: “That leaves. . . .RED?” as if it 
is a process of elimination, and after 
eliminating Black, Red is retained! Im¬ 
mediately thereafter, allowing no time 
to think and analvse, the magician says 
to the spectator, displaying the two red- 
suit cards lief ore his eyes: “The red 
cards have two suits. Name one.” If 
the spectator savs DIAMONDS, the 
magician writes DIAMONDS on the 
sheet, under RED. striking oflF RED as 
superfluous. (If the spectator says: 
HEARTS, the magician, undaunted, 
savs: “That leaves DIAMONDS” and 
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writes DIAMONDS.) 

“Now, Diamonds cards are of two 
kinds: the Court (or picture) cards Jack, 
Queen, and King, and the Pip cards from 
Ace to Ten. Name one: COURT or 
PIP?” says the magician. If the specta¬ 
tor’s answer is “COURT”, it tallies 
with the magician’s prediction and he 
writes COURT. And if the spectator 
savs PIP, the magician says “That 
leaves COURT.” And writes COURT. 
Up to this point, the final wTiting on 
the sheet is DIAMONDS/COURT, so 
that at this point the selection has be¬ 
come restric'ted to Court c'ards of Dia¬ 
monds .suit. 

“Court cards <‘onsist of Jack, Queen 
and King. Name any one,” the magi- 
cian,.says. If the spectator savs “KINC”. 
it exactly suits the magician’s purpose 
He strikes COURT and writes KING, 
saving: “So, vour final choice is KING 
OF DIAMONDS”, at the same time 
showing the record on the sheet of 
paper. 

“Now please pull out the caid from 
\'our pocket and see if in\ advance 
guess is also your final choice,” says 
the magician. The .spectatf)r brings out 
the card, and is astonished to find that 
the magician s predi<‘tion is correct! 

Suppose the spectator says “JACK”. 
In that case, the magician would say, 
“That leaves KING and QUEEN. Now 
name one.” Whatever be the answer, 
the magician would inte3*pret its mean¬ 
ing to suit hir purpose, and write 
KING, so that the final writing on the 
sheet would only be DIAMONDS/ 
KING, exactly tallying with his inedi- 
ction. 

In cold-print description this trick 
may seem dull, but if smartlv y^resent- 
ed, it produces a startling effect. 

Now let me explain another very 


easy but effective card trick you can 
perform anywhere any time with a 
bon-owed pack of cards. 

I shall tell you how I mystified a 
friend with this trick, and I hope, with 
some little ]3ractice in private, you too 
will be able to baffle your friends by 
performing the trick in the same man¬ 
ner. ^ 

My friend shuffled his pack of cards 
and gave it to me. I ran through the 
whole pack to find out the four Aces 
and the Joker. When I found them, I 
was seeing the faces of the cards and 
my friend was seeing the back only. I 
found tlie four Aces and the Joker. I 
yolaced the Joker on the face of the 
ACE OF DIAMONDS, held them to¬ 
gether as one card, and said, “I keep the 
Joker here.” And I yolaced the Joker 
on the table face uyD, with the Ace of 
Diamonds, also face uy), hidden under 
it, unknown to my friend who thought 
it was only one card i.e. the Joker. (I 
had made .sure that no sudden gust of 
wind separated the Joker from the 
Diamonds Ace under it and exposed 
my trick!) 

I then took the Ace of Snades, the Ace 
of Hearts, and the Ace of Clubs (in ex¬ 
actly this order from right to left) and 
an indifferent card — four cards in all. 
Their faces were not seen by mv friend; 
so when, keeping the rest of the 
yrack down on the table face up, I 
looked at the four cards in my hands 
and held them fanwise, clearly show¬ 
ing my friend that I had four cards, 
and read their names as: Ace of Sy)ades, 
.Ac'e of Dimnnds. Ace of Clubs, Ace 
of Hearts. Mv friend could not detect 
mv deceotion. As vou will notice. I 
misread the second C'ard (reallv Ace of 
Hearts) as Ace of Diamonds, and the 
fourth card (an indifferent card) as Ace 
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of Hearts. I pronounced the name of 
the second card (falsely, of course) 
with such distinctness and accent as 
would impress the name on my friend’s 
memory. 1 squared up the four cards 
face up. Then, letting my friend 
catch a glimpse of the Ace of Spades 
only, I placed the four cards on the • 
table face down, beside the face-up 
Joker, not in a neat squared up pile 
but slightly opened up fanwise so that 
the back of the four cards could be 
distinctly seen by my friend. The card 
on tf)p was an indifferent caj'd which 
my fricTid mistook for the Ace of Hearts. 

At once 1 took up the rest of the 
pack (face up) with my right hand, 
placed it on my left hand, and then 
with the right hand went on dropping 
one card upon another in a pile, in 
order to show him every single card 
in the pack, asking him to remember 
one card without telling me. “Even if 
I go on dropping the cards after you 
have mentally selected one card, do not 
ask me to stop. Never give me any in¬ 
dication, by word or gesture, that yon 
have alreadv selected voiir card.” 


I must confess here that this part 
was sheer bluff. I really had no need 
of his mentally selecting any card at 
all. This bluff was helpful to me, m 
that he saw with his own eyes, unmis¬ 
takably, that there was no Ace among 
these cards. 

After the cards had all been dealt 
in a pile face up, I placed the whole 
pile face down beside the Joker.I then 
neatly placed the Joker on the top of 
the pack, with the Ace of Diamonds 
hidden behind the Joker. So now, un¬ 
known to my friend, the Ace of Dia- 
inotids was on top of the pack, with 
the Joker just under it. 

My trick was practically done; what 
remained for me to do was mere play¬ 
acting. T took up the “four aces” (as 
my friend thought), which were really 
three aces with an indifferent card at 
the top. I looked at the card at the 
bottim and said, “Ace of Hearts,” push¬ 
ing the card, face down, into the 
pack. 

Immediateb' afterwards 1 showed 
the remaining three caids in my hand, 
face lip, to my friend. He saw (more 
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correctly, he thought he saw) in my 
hand the remaining three Aces of Spades 
Diamonds, and Clubs. It was here that 
the main deception lay, as explained 
below (see illustration). 

I placed the two black aces over the 
ace of Hearts in such a maimer that 
the curved and indented portion of the 
Hearts sign was covered by the black 
aces and the visible portion of the 
Heaits sign looked like a Diamond pip. 
(The picture makes this clear.) Show¬ 
ing my friend at a glance that I had in 
hand two black aces with the Diamonds 
ace between them, I turned the three 
cards face down, holding them, fan- 
wise, took the middle card (really Ace 
of Hearts), calling it Ace of Diamonds 
(my Triend had just glimpsed it as Dia¬ 
monds) and pushed it into the middle 
of the pack. Immediately thereafter, 

I showed my friend the faces of the 
two remaining aces. Clubs and Spades, 

( Continued from page 42 ) 

Centurion returned the c-ompleinent with a 
.salvo that blasted oh the Patton tank’s c^ui- 
non. The second shell tore tlie tank apart 
killing all its occupants exc-ept Major Nasir, 
who was captured later. 

Nund Singh, himself weak from loss of 
blood, managed to swing the crippled tank 
homewards. It limj^ed back to the Indian 
lines and to a jubilant reception from the 
jawans’. Rising from his blood splattered 
seat, Nand Singh saw liis commander 2nd 
Ljeut. Khetarpal on his back King in a pool 
of blood. Unable to speak, Arun asked 
tlu'ough signs how his men were. Nand Singh 
assured the hero that all was well with the 
crew. 

Arun sighc'd and sucked his lower lip in 
pain. Indicating that he was thirsty, he sent 
the driver to fetch some water. He then 
slowly opened his c)es and saw his jawans 
trying to extinguish the fire and peering 


and in his full view pushed the two 
black aces into two different parts of 
the pack. 

My friend had seen me (he thought) 
push Ace of Diamonds into the middle 
of the pack. After knowing from Iiim 
what card he had mentally selected, I 
commanded that card to push the Ace 
of Diamonds to the top, and at the 
same time slapped tlie top of the pack. 

I immediately held the pack before 
him and asked him to see the top card. 
He lifted up the top card. He had ex¬ 
pected to find it to ])c the Joker; and 
he was astonished to find it the Ace of 
Diamonds instead — the same card he 
had seen me push into the pack. 

My friend was all the more suipris- 
ed because the pack was his own. No 
card was duplicated in it, nor had I any 
chance of tampering with it in any 
way. 

Dipak Roy 


dnwn at him. Arun Khetarpal laid back his 
head. His jaw dropped as he muttered some- 
tliiug \\dth Iris last breath. A brave son of 
Mother India, who had fought so heroically 
onl\' a few moments ago, himself accounting 
for seven out of fourteen enemy tanks, now 
lay lifeless in her lap. 

This patriotic son of the soil was awarded 
the Param \dr Chakra (posthiunous) — the 
hight'st gallantry award for displaxiiig indo¬ 
mitable courage and tenacitr of purpose 
beyond the call of duty and for fighting 
again.st fearfid odds. 

Many wars have been fought in which 
man\' tanks have l>een destroyed; many gal¬ 
lantry av'ards have Ix'cn won before aird will 
be won again, but what fired the nation’s 
imagination and, indeed, that of her youth 
was that 2nd Lieutenant Anm Khetarpal was 
tire )oungest of India’s P.’V.C. winners. 

Shiv Dhawan 
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I. Anagram 

Here are a few words all jumbled up. However, thei^^v 
is a pattern—the vowels precede the consonants. No 
fears, it is not the clue! The words are simple enough; 
they don’t need any clue. Do they? Just tiy. 

1. IGHNT 2. AEPRS 3. OHMNT 4. AOBDR 
5. EIDNSTT 6. AICIIR 7. AYBLKS 8. AECGR 
9. AELT 10. EICUPRT 

i\ilay S. Banker (12) 


U. Riddles 

1. Why should men stay away from the letter “A ”? 

2. What makes tlie ocean get angry? 

3. Why is the letter “B” like hot hre? 

4. Why does a narrow road like the letter “B”? 

5. Which day of the week is best for cooking 
bacon? 

6. In which ball can you cany your shopping? 

7. Why do we all go to bed? 

8. Why is a calendar sad? 

9. What kind of room has no ceiling? 

10. What does every baby get on its first birthday? 

Preeti Sondhi (14) 


HI. Jigsaw with cities 

When you fit in the jigsaw in the words below, you 
will get the names of some Indian cities, which 
can be identified by the clues given;— 

1. RNPAUG (a place famous for oranges} 

2. TATACLUC (once the capital of India) 

3. RSMRATTA (the city of the Golden Temple) 

4. EBAGNLARO (“Garden City of India”) 

5. YBMOAB (the city known as the Gateway of 
India) 

6. ARAVSIAN (a city famous for its silk brocade) 

7. ADALABLAH (where the Ganga and the 
Jamuna meet) 

8. RSNGARIA (a city in the Kashmir valley) 

Shilpa Mapuskar 
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IV. Go by sound 

FiU up the blanks in each with words sounding 
the same. e.g. 1± your eyes irritate, apply ice. 

1. For.... we know, we_to love our neighbours. 

2. 1 will.... your neck, if you.... the bell, 

3. Wait, I will_to him at the-moment. 

4. He.... that you won’t poke your.... into his 
private affairs. 

5. It is foohsh to sit idle and.... to.... wealth. 

6. He was not... .in his seat at the end of the 
third... . 

7. The bank cashier will.... the.... before he 
makes the payment. 

8. When the day.... some children will run into 
the garden to. . . . 

9. The crying lad won t have.... till he gets a. ... 
of cake and some.... to eat. 

10. He poured the. . . bottle of kerosene into 
the rat .... 

N.S. Rajan 

V. Wanted vowels 

Add the appropriate vowels in the suitable places 
and you will get a famous (jnotation from Oliver 
Cromwell: 

hmblskrsrbvysgrtfndrs 

Krishna Pilfai (15) 


VI. Brain ticklers 

]. Aye slept longer than Bee. Cee slept less than 
Dee. Dee slept longer than Bee, but less than 
Aye. Who slept the longest? 

2. Bairag is a butcher. He is 6 ft tall and wears 
.size io shoes. What does he weigh? 

3. There is something you can hold in youi- right 
hand, though yon cannot hold in yoim left hand. 
What is it? 

Aftab Kola 

f Afiswei's next month) 
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I bought 
this cycle with 
pocket money, 
that I saved with 

UCOBANK. 

No more borrowing my friend's 
cycle. 

I had to buy one myself. 

I started saving. 

And my dad said if I wanted to 
♦grow' my money, I should keep 
it with UCOBANK. 

They pay you something for 
saving with them. 

It's called 'INTEREST I 
That's why, you save faster 
with UCOBANK than yo'i do at 
home. 

And look I Today I'm ricbng my 
own cycle. 

United 

Commercial Bank 

the firieiidly bank 
round the corner 






lll/INC 

LIGHT 


HEN we think of living light, it is 
’ * fireflies that immediately come to 
our mind. From time immemorial they 
have charmed people. Scientists studied 
the mystery of this light producing 
phenomenon. Fireflies are actually not 
flies but beetles. The glow worm, the 
larva of the firefly, also has the ability to 
emit this bioluminescence. 

Those who have been near the sea at 
night must have rarely failed to be 
charmed by the living light. Sometimes 
fiery swirls can be seen in the water. 
At other times, the very surface of the 
sea appears aglow. In summer, in tropi¬ 
cal seas, the luminescence may some¬ 
times even outshine the starli^t. The 
fieiy displays are foimd in the warmer 
months, but in colder months of the 
year, the light producing creatures dis¬ 
appear from the sea surface. 

The “burning sea” has always intrigu¬ 
ed observers. Scientists have put for¬ 
ward many theories about this light 
though they are good only for historical 
purposes. Thus was discovered what is 
commonly called “phosphorescence”. 


This phosphorescence has nothing to do 
with phosphorus at all. What is it thra? 
It is the amazing ability of living crea¬ 
tures to produce li^t. 

It is now understood that light pro¬ 
duction by living creatures is a chemi¬ 
cal phenomenon. “Bioluminescence” is 
actually "chemoluminescence”. Inside 
the cell of the li^t producing organ, 
a chemical called “ludferin” combines 
with oxygen, yielding oxyluciferin and 
water. In the process, energy is releas¬ 
ed in the form of light. The reaction 
takes place when a “helping-hand", 
luciferase, is stimulated. The lumine¬ 
scent reaction is represented by the fol¬ 
lowing equation: Luciferin4-Oxygen= 
Oxy-luciferin-f-Water (Li^t). 

One of the most interesting and 
significant facts about living light is its 
incomparable efiiciency. Manmade 
light is always accompanied by a good 
deal of heat. In living light, there is no 
waste of heat. The juirase “Cold li^t* 
is just accurate. 

What are these creatures which pro¬ 
duce such light? Bacteria (plants) are 
responsible for the glow often seen in 
the dark on decaying meat and fish. 
There are symbiotic bacteria which can 
derive nourishment from their hosts and, 
in turn, act as the li^t-producing ele¬ 
ments in prawns, squids, and fishes. 

Of the unicellular animals, the pro¬ 
tozoa, Noctiluca and Pyrocystic, ^ve 
great power to produce light, bluish in 
colour. The innumerable granulae pre¬ 
sent in their body are responsible for 
this luminescence. When these animaly 
bloom, the sea gives rise to the phos¬ 
phorescence. In summer, Noctiluca is 
abundant in the plankton (Fig. 1). They 
are pinkish in colour and resemble to¬ 
mato soup when they are washed as¬ 
hore. At the same time, when (hey are 
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in the sea, at a distance they look like 
stars in the sky. 

Jelly fishes move in groups and look 
like round balls of white fire in the sea. 
They glow and fade alternatively with¬ 
in a few seconds. Pelagia (Fig. 2) pro¬ 
duces light, like Noctiluca, but in a 
much powerful way. The large sea pen, 
Funiculina (Fig. 3), glows with light 
which travels up and down like a flick¬ 
ering flame. It is only in the phylum 
Ctenophora that all members of the 
group are luminescent. 

Of the marine worms, Chaetoperus 


(Fig. 4) produces a luminous substance 
mixed with mucous from any part of 
the body. In this case, the light is usual¬ 
ly a violet or bluish green. But some 
worms come to the surface only for mat¬ 
ing and never in other seasons. One 
spectacular example is the curious mat¬ 
ing ceremony of the fireworm, Odonto- 
styllis, usually found off Bermuda. 

Crustaceans have li^t producing 
organs called photophores. In (he sim¬ 
plest animals, luminous slime is pro¬ 
duced by little glands above the mouth. 
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The substance discharged glows witb a 
yellow light. Some copepods become 
luminescent when they are disturbed. 
Tliey emit a cloud of luminescence pro¬ 
duced by glands spread over the surface 
of the body. Plrawns and shrimp-like 
Euphausiids have veiA' complex light 
organs. In the past, they were thought 
to be additional eyes! Tliere are usually 
ten light organs, and each of these con¬ 
sists of a layer of light producing cells. 
There is a reflector behind this and a 
lense in front, which focuses the li^t. 
It can be turned on and off at will like 
an electric torch (Fig. 5). 

Piddock, the boring bivalve, can emit 
the most luminescent light of all marine 
animals. The light is greenish blue and 
very powerful. Octopus and cuttlefish 
can also produce this light, but the 
squid’s power in emitting light is very 
well known. Squids also have a light 
producing organ (Fig. 6). Most of these 
organs flash white light, but a few are 
a deep blue and yet others have a glow 
at the tail end. The different colours 
produced are the result of coloured 
screens fitted in front of the light organs. 

The tunicate, Pyrosoma, joins one 
another and fonns a colony and shines 
at night. The Ught organs are common 
in fishes living in the upper 500 metres 
of the warmer seas. Fishes living in 
estuaries and rivers also display the 
most beautiful luninescence. The actual 
light producing organs vary a lot, both 
in structure and position. In certain 
fishes, there are pits or channels pack¬ 
ed with light emitting bacteria. In some 
others, li^t is produced from photo- 
phores. They may occur on any part of 
the animal. The exceptionally remark¬ 
able angler fish has a forked light organ 
within the mouth (Fig. 7). 

It is diflBcult to explain the use of 


li^t to bacteria, Noctiluca, jelly fish or 
sea pen. It is probably a by-product of 
the normal activities of these creatures. 
Scientists have attributed different uses 
to this light. 

Many deep-sea creatures use light as 
a lure. We dl know the nature of light 
to attract, from the way a lamp fasci¬ 
nates a moth. The fabulous black 
angler fish has a lighted bait in its 
mouth. Similarly the lantern fish has 
innumerable light producing organs on 
its tongue. 

Another use of living light in the 
deep sea is to 'illuminate the surround¬ 
ings. The Euphausiids have photo- 
phores and they illuminate their prey. 

Many animals use light signals as 
part of their reproductive behaviour to 
attract mates. Two or three days fol¬ 
lowing the full moon, the female 
Odontostyllis reach to the surface 
from their biurows. They swim in 
small circles at the surface glowing a 
bright green. When the male of the 
species see the circles of light, they 
come towards them, flashing a light 
themselves as they proceed. The deep 
sea squids also flash signals to disclose 
their inch'nations. 

Deep sea creatures use light to dis¬ 
tract or blind attackers. Fishes exude 
a luminous cloud to confuse their 
enemies. 

The natives of Bermuda islands have 
found an interesting use for the light 
organs: They cut the luminous fishes 
and use them as bait for night fishing. 

The study of the cold li^t produc¬ 
ed by living things is of practical value. 
If we can unfold the secret of the light 
efficiency of these little living beings, 
we might learn to make a better use of 
our energy resources. 

V. Santiiakaiiiari 
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M r. BRUNO WILER taught Eng¬ 
lish at Fidelis High School at 
Barlow, near Naini Tal, for almost 
four decades. Of course, he retired 
long ago, just after 1 left that school, 
and that was almost two decades ago. 
So, this story of the strange bet he took 
with Mr. Wyatt is really an old tale. 
Yet it is remembered by all those who 
were in that venerable and ancient 
school. Since many of them are now 
scattered around the globe, maybe 
some of you have heard this story be¬ 
fore. Yet, so many versions of it abound 
that I feel it ne^s re-telling. For, I 
heard it from Mr. Wiler himself. 

When he was young, before World 
War II, Mr. Wiler had been a 
shikari of repute. After he returned 
from voluntary service during the War, 
he hung up his gun. 

"I’ll never shoot at any living thing 
again,” he swore. 

He became a lover of animals and 
birds. What was more, he began to 
preach what he practised. He started a 
campaign to persuade his friends to 
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give up hunting, too. His old black 
spaniel, Suzy, a veteran of many hunts 
at Brooklands, the school estate, now 
began to accompany her master on his 
"bird watching” jaunts. Both, beasts 
and birds, were now safe from the pair! 

Mr. John Wyatt owned a large farm 
some six kilometres from Barlow, at 
the base of that densely forested moun¬ 
tain range known as Pari Tibba. From 
the Naini Tal ‘flats’, if you look due 
north. Pari Tibba is clearly visible. 
Even while boating in the lake, the 
black burnt ridgeline of this towering 
range is always peering grimly down 
at you. Mr. Wyatt, too. was a keen shi¬ 
kari famous for his "derring-dos”. He 
was one of the few who would venture 
into the thick forest of Pari Tibba by 
night, when people would not dare go 
anywhere near it even by day. For, as 
the name euphemistically implies. Pari 
Tibba is said to be haimted. In fact, 
when Mr. Wyatt was killed a few 
years after this incident of the strange 
bet with Mr. Wiler, and at that time 
I myself was there at the school, I still 
remember the talk that went round: 
Mr. Wyatt had been killed by a pan¬ 
ther that had started lifting cattle from 
the farm. Mr. Wyatt had gone at night 




to kill the panther but had been kill¬ 
ed, instead. A curious tale, indeed? 
Yet all around, people said, “ that was 
the ghost of all the animals and birds 
Wyatt had killed” come to take re¬ 
venge. Many also whispered that he 
had died because on Aat fatal ni^t, 
he had broken his promise to Mr. 
Wiler that he would never lift his gun 
again. 

However, in 1948 Mr. John Wyatt 
was hale and hearty. On an evening 
in the autumn of that year, after a fun¬ 
ction at the school, Mr. Wiler, over a 
cup of tea, took up again with John 
Wyatt his familiar theme. He asked 
him to give up hunting. 

“Bruno, you’ve hunted in your days, 


as long as you enjoyed it. Why now 
this preaching?” 

John Wyatt and Mr. Wiler had 
bwn together in the War and were old 
buddies. 

“Listen, John,” Mr. Wiler replied, 
“you ve no right to destroy what you 
cannot create.” 

Those present were now silent and 
listening to their argument. 

“Can you create the cereals and the 
fruit you eat? Can you create the flo¬ 
wer you have on the lapel of your coat?” 
mocked Mr. Wyatt. 

"At least don’t destroy what you can 
do without,” persisted Mr. Wiler. 

“I can’t do without shooting.” Mr. 
Wyatt appeared adamant. 

So that argument turned full circle 




as it had many a time before. Yet, on 
this day, there was a different ending 
in store for them. Maybe it was the 
presence of a large audience emotion¬ 
ally involved in the argument, for peo¬ 
ple had by then begun to take sides. 
Maybe Mr. Wiler’s persistence had at 
last pushed John Wyatt a little beyond 
his normal point of balance. Whatever 






it was, he reacted in an unprecedent¬ 
ed manner. He stood up and proposed 
a strange bet. 

“All right, Bruno,” said John Wyatt 
rather petulantly, “I’ll give up shooting, 
provided you can carry out a task I 
assign you.” 

“Name it, John, name it! I’ll do it.” 

“Good — here it is, Bruno.” John 
Wyatt smiled a clever smile now, as 
much as to say ‘got you there, Bruno’, 
while the audience listened with bated 
breath. 

“Coming Sunday, the Principal is 
hosting a dinner to celebrate the school’s 
success in the inter-school athletics. 
All of us will be there. That’s five days 
from now. I’ve promised him that I’ll 
provide the pheasants for the table. 
My bet is, Bruno, you get those phea¬ 
sants and I’ll hang up my gun.” 

There were howls of protest. What 
a strange yet impossible bet? For Mr. 
Wiler woidd never shoot again. 

“You know, I’ve sworn never to 
shoot again. Come on, John, be a sport.” 

“Sorry, Bruno, if you want me to 
give up what I love, you will have to 
sacrifice what you hold dear. Other¬ 
wise, stop giving me your lecturesl” 

There was a hush. Mr. Wiler was 
silent. What should he do? 

“Come on, Bruno, just once and you 
will convert the deadliest shikari of 
Barlow,” pleaded some, knowing fully 
well it was next to impossible. There 
was loud laughter, cajoling and spe¬ 
culating, for everyone pounced on this 
chance to needle Mr. Wiler, for he was 
always having the last lau^. 

John Wyatt provoked him again. “So, 
don’t ever say I never made you a 
sporting ofiFer. Between your gun and 
Suzy, a dozen birds is just an evening’s 
work, you know. So, since you don t 
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accept the bet, don’t ever preach to me 
again." 

Everyone waited for Mr. Wiler to 
offer a tame apology. After all. he had 
not taken up the gauntlet. Yet, he stood 
there pensive and brooding, lost in some 
inner thoughts. 

John Wyatt laughed loudly. Even 
Mr. Woods smiled at Bruno, his inscrut¬ 
able grin telling him that John had 
scored a point. The Principal, Mr. 
Bergin, said with a dramatic gesture. 
“Touche, Bruno! John has been too 
smart for you today.” 

It was then that Mr. Wiler stunned 
the gathering. To everyone's utter 
amazement and shocked disbelief, he 
stood up and accepted the bet. 

“I’ll take you on, John, I accept it. 
I’ll provide the pheasants coming Sun¬ 
day, and you’ll nail your gun to the 
wall!” 

John Wyatt went pale. If he had ex¬ 
pected anything, it was not this. Now 
what was he to do? 

Everyone was excited. This was an 
exhilarating development, indeed, and 
Mr. Wiler pressed home his moment 
of victory. “Come on, John, give me 
your word.” 

“Yes, yes,” the chorus went up, “John, 
you can’t go back now. You gave the 
challenge and you have to accept it.” 

So, John Wyatt capitulated. Mr. 
Wiler repeated the bet. 

“I, Bruno Wiler, will provide the 
pheasants for coming Sunday and you 
John Wyatt will swear never to shoot 
again.” 

“Yes, yes," said everyone. Yet Mr. 
Wiler repeated his words till John 
Wyatt raised his hand and said a loud 
yes’. 

So the bet was on. The news spread 
like bush fire. 'The first to spread it 




were the waiters and servants present. 
The word went to the cooks and clean¬ 
ing boys. By ‘light out’, the boys in 
the si^nior dormitory knew it. The next 
day, it was the talk of Barlow and then 
of Naini Tal. 

"Would Mr. Wiler shoot again?" The 
question was on everyone's lips, 

I heard the different versions of the 
story for a number of years after I 
joined the Fidelis High School, a few 
years after this incident. The first to 
give me a detailed account was Sera- 
phin, the old cook, he having been a 
star witness. Then, a different account 
was related by Joseph, the lab assist¬ 
ant, who would quietly sell us stick¬ 
jaw made in the lab, and who had deep 
faitli in black magic and voodoo, with 
which his account was well seasoned. 

Then, one day, while in his class, we 
asked Mr. Wiler about it. His gruff 
exterior had made us fearful of him, 
yet by now, over the years, we had 
begun to love and adore this unique 
teacher. We had established the rap¬ 
port to take such liberties. 

Mr. Wiler was reserved on die ques¬ 
tion and reluctant to say anything. Yet 
we pleaded. We said we had heard 


many things, all equally unbelievable. 
Couldn't and wouldn’t he tell us the 
story himself? Yet, despite what Mr. 
Wiler did tell us, many are the stories 
in various hues and colours still told. 
No one really believes what Mr. Wiler 
said he did to win that bet. The belief 
goes that Mr. Wiler gave a cover story 
and the trudi was never to be reveal¬ 
ed. Yet, here is what Mr. Wiler told us 
in his own words: 

“T walked off from that' bet in a 
daze”, began Mr, Wiler blowing a 
smoke ring, as hanging on his words-, 
we stood around him after class, under 
the sycamore trees at the edge of the 
garden. 

“Yes I was resolved to win. At the 
same time, I had not the heart to pick 
up my gun again. A word is a word. 

“For two days I pondered the pro¬ 
blem. Should I pay some village shikari 
to shoot for me? Should I buy the phea¬ 
sants from the villagers who use ^ps? 
Many ideas I examined and consider¬ 
ed and then rejected. I had promised 
to provide the pheasants. I did not pro¬ 
mise to shoot them. I had repeated 
the bet thrice. Yet, the idea of buying 
them or shooting by proxy was not ac¬ 
ceptable. That was not above board. 
In any case, John Wyatt knew all the 
shikaris. It would be a shame to admit 
having used such means. They had to 
be got by me. I knew only one way of 
doing so; by using the gun. So, I pon¬ 
dered by day and thought over it again 
by night, for sleep was now out of the 
question. 

“Then, on Friday, after lunch I got 
an idea. It was such a fanciful idea that 
the fact I acted on it shows how very 
desperate and agitated I must have 
been.” 

(To be concluded) Niharika Joshi 
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Dear Editor, 

I would request you to include more 
poems in every issue and more stories like 
“I Wanted a Home” (September 1982). 
Every issue must contain some short bio¬ 
graphy from past histories. The poems and 
stories in Childrens World have very much 
influenced me, and the magazine has gene¬ 
rally improved my English. 

Santanu Sen Gupta, Sahibalmd 

The September issue was simply fabulous. 
I think you are really working very hard to 
improve its quality. Your new comic strip is 
superb. It is far better than dull “Kapish”. 
The story “I Wanted a Home” is very nice. 
When are you starting something like 
“Diamond-cut-Diamond”? 

N. Srinivasan, New Delhi 

In the August issue, “The Ideal Bath” was 
nice. “Turtle and I” gives us the moral that 
even animals love freedom. The information 
you are giving about fishes and birds are 
remarkable. How about teaching us some 
scientific and practical things to do, like a 
telegraph machine? 

K. Murali Manohar, Madras 

Childrens World is a good magazine for 
children as well as for older people. Can we 
have “Superman” comics? The three quali¬ 
ties that make Childrens World the best are 
a) more pages, b) cheap, and c) more 
knowledge. I am taking care to bind and 
preserve my copies. 

Rajesh Raheja, Bombay 

I found your magazine very fascinating. 
Plea.se add some mysteries, science news. 


and more about badminton, table tennis 
and other games. 

D. Sridevi, Bhdai 

I was unhappy when I looked through 
the August issue. You can guess why. I 
missed my favourite “Kapish”! Without it, 
the magazine is unintere-sting. You must 
have “Kapish” in all tlie next issues. 

Roopa Sachdeva, Ahmedahad 

Dear Readers, 

Though we go to press long before we 
get to know vour ‘reaction’ to last month’s 
issue, the letters that we received in the 
last few da\ s are enough to reassure us that 
it will be a ‘hit’. And after you go through 
this issue, you will find the magazine keep¬ 
ing up the improvement you all expected 
of it. This month we give you another Gold 
Medal winning story — from Australia. Like 
“Turtle and I”, this tender story tells you how 
much animals love their freedom. Having 
found how big a draw “Diamond-cut- 
Diamond” was with you all, we are working 
on two serials — one of them a science-fiction, 
which will start immediately after we con¬ 
clude “Roop and the Aliens from Space”. 
An exclusive feature on the Space Shuttle 
and its experimental flights, with pictures 
both in colour and black-and-white, Science 
Snippets, and News from Space will all make 
our Diwali number (November) a real 
bumper issue. Just as we had expected, 
“Kapish” will be missed by many. His place 
will soon be taken by more attractive comics, 
which will be exclasive to your magazine, 
Worth waiting for, Rajesh. 

EDITOR 
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N the afternoon of December 14, 
1971, Flying Offiqer Nirmaljeet 
Singh Sekhon, on readiness duty, stood 
gazing out of the olBcer’s mess window 
at the Srinagar airfield. The Indo-Palds- 
tan war had been raging for nearly a 
fortnight. Every morning, Indian pilots 
defending the Kashmir valley had 
fought off repeated waves of infiltrat¬ 
ing enemy aircraft with valour. 

The solitude of the wintry afternoon 
was suddenly shattered by the electri¬ 
fying wail of the air raid siren. “Aaan 
.... oun.... oun.... oun.... oun.. 

.. oun.... ” Sekhon, shaken out of his 

reverie, stiffened. "Aaaoun.oun 

....!” Pulling on his flying boots with 
clocklike precision, he reached out for 
liis helmet and jacket. Strapping on the 
helmet, he ran out into the corridor 
yelling to his comrades, "Shyamu, Ra- 
jendra.... an attack.... Tm going to 
get 'em_” Even as the air raid warn¬ 

ing continued on the Tannoy system, 
Sekhon mounted his motor cycle and 
kicked it to a roaring start. 

Meanwhile, a squadron of six Pak¬ 
istani Sabres, in arrowhead formation, 
roared past. Flying over the barracks, 
the Sabres split up, four heading for 
the airfield and two performing grace¬ 
ful loops, and returned to dive bomb 


the barracks and mess. Seeing the Pak¬ 
istanis coming back for a kill, Sekhon 
jumped off his spluttering motor cycle 
and braced himself against a pillar 25 
metres to his left. It was just as well 
he did so, for tire two Sabres picked off 
his vehicle with a short burst of mach¬ 
ine gun fire, as they headed for the 
hangars. 

By now, the six Sabres had spread 
out all over the airfield. Before Seldions 
horrified eyes. Hangar No. 5 sheltering 
seven Gnats and assorted personnel 
went up m a puff of thick acrid smoke. 

Ducldng behind the 4ft high lime 
hedge on his right, he crept forward 
cautiously, often stopping to ascertain 
the enemy’s position. On reaching a 
small Mucket gate in the hedge, he 
sprinted towards the tarmac. 

By then, the enemy, besides demo¬ 
lishing Hangar No. 5, had succeeded in 
rendering four of the ten planes on the 
tarmac non-operational and were ad¬ 
vancing towards the control tower. Just 
as Sekhon reached the communications 
wing, three Sabres zipped past at tree- 
top level to avoid radar detection. 
Crouching, he gazed at them as they 
came back to strafe the airfield. The 
Commanding OflScer’s verandah came 
crashing down behind him. Window 
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panes shattered as bullets sprayed the 
plaCe. Sekhon swore under his breath. 
Something had to be done, and fast, 
but how would he ever cover the 300 
metres to his Gnat witliout being pep¬ 
pered with bullets? Praying feiwently, 
the pilot bravely dashed across the run 
way, heading for the row of camou¬ 
flaged Gnats parked on a grassy patch. 

There, cowering beneath the wing of 
his aircraft, was Sarwan Singh the me¬ 
chanic. “Everything OK. . . .?” Seklion 
enquired, climbing up the ladder. 

Sarwan nodded, stammering, “B. . . 
but. . . .sir ... you can’t take off .... 
it’s .... you can’t fight them alone 

Sekhon with one leg already in the 
cockpit, looked over his shoulder. 
“Can’t!” he shouted above the din. 
"Can’t? I never learnt such a word. . . . 
earphones. ...” 

Working against time, he revved up 
the Rolls Royce Orpheus turbo-jet, as 
the Sabres flashed past again, lea^/ing 
devastation in their wake. He under¬ 
took a quick check of the Gnat’s various 
systems. Suddenly, the two Gnats park¬ 
ed on his left burst into flames and 


Sarwan Singh, struck by shrapnel, 
jerked forward spasmodically. “Hurry, 
Sarwan, hiirry.... I don’t want to be¬ 
come a piece of Swiss cheese.... yes.. 
control tower.... this is 10877 request¬ 
ing permission to take off.” 

Clenching his teeth against the pain, 
with a bloodied hand, Sarwan lowered 
the canopy and gave the thumbs up 
signal. Raising a trembling hand, he 
saluted and toppled off the ladder. 
Sekhon, casting a quick glance at his 
faithful mechanic, saw him spread- 
eagled on the ground. 

“10877.... 10877.... are you receiv¬ 
ing me. . . .?” cracked control tower 
.... “All clear. . . .you may take off. . 
and all the best. . . . ” 

With a last look at Sarwan’s corpse, 
Sekhon wheeled his aircraft in line for 
a quick take off. Above him vapour 
trails criss-crossed, foiming intricate 
patterns as the Sabres swooped like 
hawks, their Colt-Browning machine 
guns spitting fire. Sensing a momentary 
lull in the turbulence overhead, Sek¬ 
hon sped down the runway and was 
swiftly airborne. Climbing at a steep 
angle to 2,000 feet, he levelled up and 
began looking for the Sabres. 

Turning his gaze to an 11 o’clock 
position, Sekhon saw two Sabres flying 
at tree-top height in the direction of 
the barracks. Taking cover behind a 
cloud, he began tailing the pair. Clos¬ 
ing in, the Indian went into a power 
dive, opening out at 500 feet. The Pak¬ 
istanis didn’t stand a chance. Taken 
comjDletely by surprise, they could not 
react fast enough and the pugnacious 
Gnat seciired hits on one Sabre and 
converted the other into an inferno. 

Pulling to the left, Sekhon watched 
his adversaries spin to their death. He 
then turned in a wide arc, hunting for 
the four remaining Sabres. While cruis- 
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ing at 660 feet, a strange apparition 
loomed up in his rear view mirror. 
Glancing over his shoulder, Sekhon 
noticed that three Sabres had formed a 
deadly isosceles triangle behind him. 
Looking up, he saw the fourth, a mere 
speck on the horizon advancing from a 
1 o’clock position. “What a deadly 
escort... . ” thought the Indian, now 
outnumbered four to one. 

Without warning, Sekhon raised his 
Gnat and performing a graceful back- 
roll placed himself behind the amazed 
enemy, who sharply banked to the right 
in a bid to outmanouevre the Indian. 

By now, the anti-aircraft guns had 
taken over and the sky was filled with 
puffs of flak. Making use of this timely 
diversion to his advantage, Sekhon com¬ 
ing down to 250 feet, pumped a burst 
of bullets into the two Sabres above 
and ahead of him. As one of the en¬ 
emy planes disintegrated in mid-air. 
the other peeled away and rushed to 
join its comrades at the other end of 
the airfleld, trailing smoke from its 
exhaust. 

Flying in a ‘V’ formation, the Pak¬ 


istanis immediately launched a deter¬ 
mined counter attack. Holding his 
position. Sekhon waited till they came 
within range. . . . His 30 mm Aden 
cannons released lethal tongues of 
flames.... each tracer homing in on 
the Sabre in the centre. 

Two of the Pakistani jets, breaking 
formation, attacked Sekhon from the 
sides.... peppering his fuselage. Swing¬ 
ing aside, Sekhon sped away from the 
airfield in a steep climb with these 
two ill hot pursuit, their crippled com¬ 
panion also lumbering liehind. The 
Sabres were getting within firing range 
. . . Pursing his lips, Sekhon dived to 
100 feet and flipping on his back tried 
to rise up behind the Pakistanis. 

But this manouevre failed him this 
time. Having already anticipated it, one 
of the Sabres spinning around fired 
salvo after salvo into the Gnat’s now 
exposed belly. Hit amidships, the little 
fighter burst into flames. Looking back 
Sekhon saw that his entire tail plane 
was afire. Below, the trees looked close 
enough to be plucked. Bracing himself 

{Turn to page 52) 
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My dear peeps and prys. 

So what did you think of that final 
glorious burst of heroism? Of me, my 
dear foolishes, of me and the ii^t 
when THING was punched, pulled! 
stretched, pummelled, and generally 
extinguished. Result - the end of chan¬ 
ter: THING. He is a non person, and 
whenever we see him, a fat and lonely 
hgiire now, you may be sure, dear good 
hearts, that we do not waste our time 
talking to him about the weather. 

And talking about the weather! I do 
have something to say about it - that 
it is cdoudless, cheerful, and sings now 
and then, althougji sometimes it goes 
out of tune That is usuallv when I help 
it along. 

Oui theatre classes, which had stop¬ 
ped during the holidays, started again, 
two weeks before actual school. THING 
came and sat glumly away, looking at 
nobody and speaking to no one. Aiter 
the class, he told Mr. Krish tliat he was 
concentrating on liis studies, and could 
i^t “waste his time” on theatre. After 
that, we had much more place to 
breathe and did not have our ears 
deafened with his “phleases” and his 


phains.” 

did. It wou dnt be very difficult, I had 
thought. All you have to do is to get a 

I'l.'P' f’u, people’s names, make 
them talk to each other and there you 

aic — Its a play. After that, the real 
work would begin - costumes and 
make-up and all that. 

But .Mr. Krish made us see that it 
wasn t as easy as all that - writing a 
play, that is. For one thing, how do you 
make people talk to each other? Would 
they talk if they were reading out of 
a book. Like, “Sometimes, when things 
go out of hand, the people would turn 
naturally to the king who, from his posi- 

fh^n°^ would in tumteU 

th^r'lf i \ M speaks ffte 

that. If 1 told my mother, as if I was a 

tme thenre forward I shall not submit 
to the daily grind of oats in milk with 
Which I cannot see eye to eye” if I 
said that, my mother would ... well I 
aon t know what she would do? What 
w^ld your mother do, do you think? 
Well anyway, about the play. When 
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Mr. Krish asked us how people spoke to 
each other, we were all quite puzzled. 
“Don’t you hear people talk to each 
other?” asked Mr, Krish. “Or does 
everybody act dumb?” 

“Yes,” some said. “No,” said others 
(answering both questions, you see). 

“People standing in a bus queue, for 
instance,” Mr Krish said. “Have you seen 
a bus queue? Have you talked to some¬ 
body standing in a bus queue?” 

1 “Yes,” said some. “No,” shouted others. 

“Do it then,” said Mr. Krish. “And you 
can tell me what happened at the next 
class.” 

Talk to people in a bus queue? To any¬ 
body? And listen to what they say? 
How on earth. but Raghu stop¬ 

ped me from protesting further. “We’ll 
do it,” he said. “There is a morning bus 
queue just down the main road — you 
know, near those huge trees. If any¬ 
thing happens, we can always climb 
up a tree and feel quite safe! 

Safe? From what? From tigers/lions? 
Do tigers/lions/monsters stand in bus 
queues? 

Well, anyway we did go. It was a 
Tuesday morning — tlie morning after 
the class, the day after, I mean, the day 
before. I mean yesterday. Anyway, it 
was not just a Tuesday, it was also a 
wet Tuesday morning. And let me tell 
you, that I have always found that the 
rain on Tuesday mornings is always 
wetter, waterier than the rain on other 
mornings. I didn’t want to go. I told 
Raghu that nobody would go to office 
that day, I told him that the rain looked 
as if it might flood the town — and 
then where would we be? In a nasty 

E ool, that’s where, I told liim that ... 

ut Raghu just kept pulling out um¬ 
brellas and raincoats and for some rea¬ 
son a torch and made me dress up as if 
I was a moron who wanted to see if he 


could swim without lessons. . 

As we were leaving, my mother 
called out. Ah! I thought. Now, she won’t 
let me go and that would be an end to 
all this silly business. But my mother 
(it only happens on a wet Tuesday 
morning) merely said, “Perky, put on 
your raincoat, if you are going out, 
and get a loaf of bread when you come 
back.” 

So we went, Raghu holdmg the torch 
which, he said, was part of the equip¬ 
ment, and I trudging behind, sunk in 
shyness and nervousness. What on earth 

were we. we reached the bus 

stand. There was nobody there. “See,” 1 
gloated. “Nobody here. I told you. 
Let’s get that loaf of bread and go 
home.” 

“It isn’t time yet,” said Raghu. “And 
if you’re more interested in bread, then 
you can go.” 

Of course, when he put it that way, 
I couldn’t. So I hung around, gloomily 
enough. Buses came and went, one 
even stopped and the conductor asked 
us why we were standing at a bus stop 
if we wanted to count tlie raindrops. 
We both pretended we hadn’t heard 
him. 

At last, at long wet last, we heard 
squelchy footsteps and we turned and 
saw an old man, with a gi*ey-white um¬ 
brella and an enoiTnous scowl, coming 
towards us. Raghu immediately pushed 
me forward and stood behind, but the 
old man would not join the queue. He 
stood a little away from us, scowling, 
and gnashing his teeth. What were we 
to do? If he didn’t join the queue, how 
could we talk to him? 

Raghu spoke up. “You’ve to stand in 
the queue, sir,” he said. The old man 
did not apj>ear to have heard him. He 
just stood diere, making dreadful faces. 
“The queue, sir,” said Raghu, a little 
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louder this time. Nothing happened, noises with his face. 

“The queue!” he yelled. (Try yelling “In fact, quite the nicest day I’ve 
out the word “queue” and you see seen for a long time,” said Raghu, chat- 
how diflFicult it is.) But the old man did ting quite comfortably, while the rain 
not even look at us. dripped down the sides of our three 

rWeU,” said Raghu, after he had umbrellas and made three circles of 
shouted a few more times, “if he does wateipoints. “I was wondering what 
not come to the queue, the queue will to do on a nice morning like this,” con- 
go to him.” So he pushed poor miser- tmued Raghu. “And then I remem- 
able me forward and squeezed himself bered, my mother had asked me to get 
between the old man and me. I was al- the torch repaired. So I decided to take 
most falling into the road, becausie my friend and go to the repair simp, 
there was so little place. Look here, sir,” said Raghu and held 

“Nice day,” said Raghu conversation- up the torch with a sweet smile and 
ally. The old man made some grinding pressed the switch to show it didn’t 
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work. 

I told you it was a Tuesday morning, 
remember? The torch, instead of blink¬ 
ing like a sleepy cat, suddenly shone 
with a brilliant light, right into the 
scowling face of the old man, 

“Grrrah,” he yelled — the first and 
only sound we heard from him, and 
with one huge hand he pulled the torch 
from Raghu's hand and flung it across 
the road where it shattered and fell on 
the opposite pavement. After which, he 
stomped off, muttering somediing terri¬ 
ble under his breath, or should I say 


breadth, and Raghu and I were left 
standing there, looking at the rain, at 
the remains of the torch, at the depart¬ 
ing back of that strange old man, at 
everything but each other. 

Yours with no words, 



Perky S, Raghu got a big yelling at 
home. 

P. Silence. We found that it was a 
holiday for offices that day. 

P.S. We forgot the bread. 


{Continued from page 7) 

danced and said, “I told you so! It had 
to be sol” 

But Wise had a deep frown on his 
face. He looked around and, gathering 
an armful of dry straw, stuffed the hol¬ 
low in the tree, and set the hay on 
fire. 

Wisest cried out in panic, “What have 
you done?” 

Wise was unperturbed as he said, “I 
want to hear what the holy tree has to 
say now.” 

As the hay caught fire and burnt 
fiercely, a strangled voice called out, 
“Help! Help!!” 

Wisest ran forward to jnill out a half- 


singed man who tumbled out of the hol- 
kw. It was none other than his own 
father. 

Wise helped them home, and he and 
Wisest together treated the old man for 
bums. Wisest sought his friend’s pardon 
and appreciated his wisdom. They 
divided the profits equally between 
them and remained friends for ever. 

Lakshmi Bantwal 
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